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INTER-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION FOR CHILD WELFARE 
AND ITS MEANING FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


BEGINNINGS OF INTER-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION 


story of organized inter-Ameri- 
can co-operation in behalf of the 
children of the New World began 
twenty-seven years ago with the action 
of a little group of women in Argentina 
who conceived the idea of a Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress devoted to the welfare of the 
child. The records do not indicate what 
inspired these women of Buenos Aires, 
where women do not yet have the fran- 
chise but where for over a century the 
Sociedad de Beneficencia composed en- 
tirely of women has administered, with 
large public subsidies, the hospitals and 
charitable institutions of the metropolis 
—now the second largest Latin city of 
the world. It may have been that they 
took heart from the young United States 
Children’s Bureau, administered under 
the inspired leadership of Julia C. La- 
throp. Certain it is that Miss Lathrop 
was in correspondence with those who 
planned the congress and that she helped 
to organize in this country a co-operating 
National Committee. 

Although the Pan-American Child 
Congresses—of which the eighth was 
held last year in the United States—had 
their genesis in the imagination and in- 


393 


ternational purpose of women, the men 
—chiefly physicians—promptly took 
over their management and delibera- 
tions. For two decades inter-American 
leadership was given by the late Dr. 
Luis Morquio, father of pediatrics in 
Uruguay. It was he who established, 
with the support of the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment and in accordance with the Pan- 
American Child Congress held in Chile 
in 1924, a permanent inter-American 
center of research and information. The 
American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood began function- 
ing in Montevideo in 1927. Directed by 
Dr. Morquio until his death in 1935, it 
has within its scope of work all matters 
pertaining to the health, welfare, and 
education of children. Its president, 
from the beginning, has been the Argen- 
tinian pediatrician and public adminis- 
trator, Dr. Araoz Alfaro. Dr. Roberto 
Berro, of Uruguay, succeeded Dr. Mor- 
quio as director. It maintains a library, 
serves as an information center, and pub- 
lishes a scientific quarterly and a month- 
ly news bulletin. It now counts in its 
membership seventeen American repub- 
lics, whose governments have the right 
to appoint a technical member and a resi- 
dent member of the governing body—the 
International Council. 
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VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICA, MAY AND 
JUNE, 1943 

Nineteen years of personal participa- 
tion by the writer in inter-American 
child welfare work was enriched this 
summer by a month (May 18-June 19) 
spent in visiting the republics of South 
America. The trip was made under the 
auspices of the Department of State 
with financial assistance from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Its primary purpose was to at- 
tend, as technical member, a meeting of 
the International Council of the Ameri- 
can International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood. It was the first 
time since 1924 that the writer had the 
opportunity of making the circuit of 
South America—down the west coast to 
Lima, Peru, and Santiago, Chile, then 
east across the Andes to Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, and up through Brazil, 
the Guianas, and Port of Spain, to Mi- 
ami. Nineteen years ago, by boat, the 
trip took twenty days from New York 
to Santiago, Chile, and eighteen days 
from Buenos Aires, via Montevideo, 
Santos, and Rio de Janeiro, to New 
York. This time, by air, the entire trip 
was made in eight days of flying time 
and two nights—from Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo and return—by boat. The 
remainder of the month was spent in 
stops ranging from a few hours to eight 
days in six republics—Panama, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
Plans to visit Bolivia and Paraguay 
proved to be impossible, for personal 
reasons, to carry out. 

Elsewhere, the writer has described 
the heart of the experience in the follow- 
ing words: 


Underpinning and pervading all were the 
lasting friendships, the strength of common de- 


votion and common purpose, enduring through 
two decades and full of promise for the future. It 
has been said that an institution is the “length- 
ened shadow of one man,” and indeed the Ameri- 
can International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood is the lengthened shadow of its 
founder, beloved friend of the children of Uru- 
guay and of the world, Dr. Luis Morquio, to 
whose beautiful statue in a Montevideo park 
children and adults delight to bring their offer- 
ings of flowers. Even more, cooperation between 
countries is enduring and fruitful only as the 
bonds of understanding, friendship, and mu- 
tual interest exist among individual citizens. 
Thus it was the kindness, thoughtfulness, and 
friendship extended in every country, from the 
time one stepped from the door of the plane, or 
the night boat to Montevideo, to the time one 
waved good-bye to companions who at dawn 
had escorted their guest to the airport, that lend 
warmth to all one thinks, says, and writes of an 
unforgettable experience. The arrival in Buenos 
Aires on the morning of the Revolution of June 
fourth but intensified the feeling of shared ex- 
perience... . in societies in which freedom has 
been and must be native and cherished.* 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INTER-AMERICAN EX- 
PERIENCE FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD 


It is a truism that the patterns and 
methods of international co-operation 
that have been developed during more 
than half a century, among the countries 
members of the Pan American Union, 
have much to contribute to the outlines 
of permanent international collaboration 
among the free peoples of the world. 
During a period when the international 
activities carried on under the League of 
Nations have had to be largely suspend- 
ed, with certain notable exceptions, in- 
ter-American relationships and services 
have been expanded and strengthened in 
a manner that could hardly have been 
imagined prior to the war. The Congress 
of the United States has appropriated 


« “Inter-American and National Services for the 
Children of the Americas,” The Child, VIII, No. 3 a 
(September, 1943), 42. 
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millions of dollars each year for the cul- 
tural-relations activities of the Depart- 
ment of State and the established de- 
partments of government having inter- 
American programs financed and con- 
ducted through the State Department, 
and to the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Existing Pan- 
American organizations, such as the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, have expand- 
ed their programs and financial resources. 
New ones have been established (for ex- 
ample, the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute and the Inter-American Hos- 
pital Association). Outlines of perma- 
nent policies, placing special emphasis 
on economic collaboration and improve- 
ment in standards of living, have been 
drawn through wartime conferences of 
foreign ministers? and technical confer- 
ences of various kinds. 

Whatever forms world-wide interna- 
tional organization may take and how- 
ever regional institutions and activities 
may be related to such world-wide organ- 
ization, the methods and scope of West- 
ern Hemisphere international collabora- 
tion constitute a body of practical ex- 
perience of great value. Among these 
methods are the following: 

1. Exchange of experience and development of 
opinion concerning standards and desirable 
goals, through conferences, permanent inter- 
national agencies, publications, and direct 
interchange of ideas and of technical material 
among governments, professional associa- 
tions, voluntary organizations, and individu- 
al citizens 

2. Crystallization of standards and policies 
through international conventions, agree- 
ments, and treaties 

3. Co-operation in training of personnel through 
fellowships, exchange of teachers and pro- 


2 See, for example, Report on the Third Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics, Rio de Janeiro, January 5-28, 1942, Submitted 
to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union by 
the Director General (Washington, D.C., 1942). 


fessors, and opportunities for travel, observa- 
tion, and internship experience 

4. Consultative and advisory services, rendered 
under international auspices or through di- 
rect co-operation between nations or their 
nationals 

5. Services developed and administered under 
international co-operative arrangements in- 
volving financial assistance or the provision 
of technical leadership 


The work of the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood relates chiefly to the first of 
the above items, though the Institute 
also provides some service of the type 
described under Item 4 and should be 
able increasingly to give such service. 
The Pan-American Child Congresses 
have made notable contributions to the 
formulation of standards and guides 
which have had marked influence on the 
development of national services for chil- 
dren. For example, the Eighth Pan- 
American Child Congress restated and 
reaffirmed the objectives of the Americas 
for their children in the form of a “‘Decla- 
ration of Opportunities for Children.” 
This congress also adopted far-reaching 
recommendations relative to the Pan- 
American Child Congresses and to the 
reorganization and extension of the work 
of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood and 
recommended: 

That the governments of the American re- 
publics possessing greater technical experience 
in the protection of childhood, render assistance, 
through official or private institutions, to coun- 
tries which may require such assistance. 


The Department of State in co-opera- 
tion with other government depart- 
ments, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, the Pan Ameri- 


3 The term “internship” here signifies a period of 
planned observation, study, and practice, outside an 
educational institution, for advanced professional 
and administrative personnel. 
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can Sanitary Bureau, private founda- 
tions, professional associations, and grad- 
uate schools afford many opportunities 
to citizens of the other American repub- 
lics for visits, observation, and study in 
various fields affecting child welfare, in- 
cluding public health, pediatrics, ortho- 
pedics, nursing, social service, child 
guidance, and education. Organizations 
in other American countries also make 
available certain opportunities for pro- 
fessional study to nationals of other re- 
publics in the Western Hemisphere. 
Resolutions and agreements adopted by 
conferences of American states and tech- 
nical conferences furnish a basis for inter- 
American co-operation in training profes- 
sional personnel and for other forms of 
inter-American service. Although Cana- 
da is not a member of the Pan American 
Union, interchange of experience and op- 
portunities for study between that coun- 
try and other American countries have 
increased during the war, and it is to be 
hoped that in the post-war period Cana- 
da will be a full participant in inter-Amer- 
ican activities. Regional activities of the 
International Labour Office, which now 
has its seat in Montreal, have been ex- 
panded in the Western Hemisphere dur- 
ing the war years. They include confer- 
ences on labor standards and social se- 
curity and the formation of an inter- 
American Social Security Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Arthur Altmeyer. 

Puerto Rico, being part of the United 
States, participates in official inter- 
American activities only through the 
United States government. Delegates 
from Puerto Rico, whose institutions 
have their roots in Latin culture but 
have been greatly influenced by North 
American developments, have taken im- 
portant parts in inter-American con- 
gresses, for example, the Eighth Pan- 
American Child Congress. A Puerto 


Rican is the executive of the Inter- 
American Hospital Association. Profes- 
sional personnel, notably social workers, 
from Puerto Rico have been in demand 
in other countries, and Puerto Rican stu- 
dents of social work in the schools of the 
United States make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the orientation and experience of 
students from the other American repub- 
lics. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor now receives 
each year allotments from Department 
of State appropriations for cultural-rela- 
tions activities. Its program includes as- 
signment of specialists in various fields 
of health and child welfare to work with 
the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood and directly 
with other governments at their request. 
With these funds assistance has been 
given in the development of national 
child welfare and child health services 
and of schools of social service. This 
work is part of an extensive program in 
which most of the major departments of 
our government participate under plans 
approved by the State Department with 
the assistance of an interdepartmental 
committee. 

Because of the direct relation of the 
economy of the other American republics 
to the successful prosecution of the war, 
bilateral co-operation has received exten- 
sive financial and technical support from 
the United States and other republics. 
Among these activities are projects for 
the development of mineral and agricul- 
tural resources, including rubber and 
complementary food products, and 
health and sanitation projects adminis- 
tered under bilateral agreements and fi- 
nancial arrangements. For example, the 
reopening of rubber-gathering centers in 
the Amazon Valley has made malaria 
control in this malaria-infested region of 
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great importance. The following de- 
scription of the Amazon health program 
in Brazil is taken from a publication of 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, which is the United 
States agency responsible for co-opera- 
tive health and sanitation projects: 


Following the Rio de Janeiro conference, 
Brazil and the United States allotted $5,000,000 
for disease control and prevention. At bases in 
Belem and Manaus, nurses are being trained for 
work in the interior. Floating dispensaries ply 
up and down the Amazon, bringing relief to 
malaria sufferers, and carrying inoculation 
against typhoid, smallpox, and yellow fever. 
Local dispensaries and laboratories are planned 
for each Amazon settlement of a thousand per- 
sons. Swamps are being drained, and mosquito- 
control work is getting under way..... 

Sanitary measures, health education, and 
preventive medicine join together in this attack. 


Experience in these inter-American ac- 
tivities has demonstrated that relative 
success or relative failure—and so large a 
program necessarily furnishes examples 
of both—is primarily a matter of the 
spirit and the understanding. Material 
resources are essential to co-operative 
programs for the improvement of health, 
productive capacity, living standards, 
and cultural development; but the first 
requisite is found in the sincerity, pro- 
fessional competence, humbleness of 
spirit, and creative imagination of those 
responsible for participation in such pro- 
grams. Ability to see another’s point of 
view, to enter into the spirit and life of 
another people, and to evaluate institu- 
tions and methods in terms of the people 
they serve and the conditions determin- 
ing their objectives and accomplishments 
rather than in terms of one’s own nation, 
is fundamental. Many North Americans 
giving service in South America have 
these qualities. Others, equally devoted, 
are limited in their accomplishment by 
lack of full appreciation of these basic 


elements. There can be no single mold or 
pattern when climate, topography, racial 
heritage, and economic development 
vary as greatly as in the countries of the 
New World. The only safe generaliza- 
tion is that each country is different from 
every other country and that each has 
much to contribute to the thought and 
practice of all the other Americas, in- 
cluding the United States. No project 
which is not fitted into the life of a peo- 
ple, accepted by them as their responsi- 
bility, and worked out in relation to their 
own problems, culture, and stage of de- 
velopment will have lasting results. 


STRENGTHENING THE ORGANIZATION AND 
PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF CHILDHOOD 


Although the Institute has been in ex- 
istence for sixteen years, its resources 
have been extremely limited and its serv- 
ice has been confined chiefly to library re- 
search, correspondence, and publication. 
The Eighth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress, meeting in Washington, May 2-9, 
1942, set up a special commission on 
inter-American co-operation and adopt- 
ed far-reaching recommendations con- 
cerning the Institute. The first recom- 
mendation was to the effect that the In- 
stitute 
should be constituted the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Child Congresses, charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out, so far as possible, 
their resolutions and recommendations; and 
should be recognized through official action of 
the American republics as the center for scien- 
tific study and cooperative action in relation to 


matters affecting the health, education, and 
welfare of children. 


The same recommendation stated further 
that its work 


should be closely related to the work of other 
inter-American organizations, especially the 
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Pan American Union, technical agencies set up 
under the auspices of the Pan American Union, 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


In addition to payment of annual quotas 
by governments for the support of the 
Institute (now fixed at a maximum of 
$2,000), it was urged that 

governments members of the Institute be re- 
quested to authorize the assignment of technical 
personnel to assist the Institute in carrying on 
special projects of particular value to the gov- 
ernments concerned. These projects would or- 
dinarily require visits of committees or techni- 
cal personnel to various countries for the pur- 
pose of investigations and advisory service. 


Recommendations were also adopted 
concerning the Pan-American Child Con- 
gress, the organization of the Interna- 
tional Council, national advisory com- 
mittees to Council members, regional 
subcommittees, and the program of work 
of the Institute. Named first as a sub- 
ject of immediate importance for consid- 
eration of the Institute was a study of 
the nutrition problems of the children of 
the Americas. 

Recommendations of Child Congresses 
concerning the Institute are merely ad- 
visory; official action can be taken only 
by the governing body—the Interna- 
tional Council. At meetings of the Coun- 
cil subsequent to the Eighth Child Con- 
gress the recommendations were studied, 
special committees were appointed to 
bring in definite proposals on certain 
subjects, and a study of nutrition was 
undertaken under the direction of a spe- 
cial nutrition committee. This study was 
made through a questionnaire inquiry 
addressed to governments and study of 
available documentary sources. To as- 
sist in summarizing and evaluating the 
material, the Children’s Bureau assigned 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, nutritionist on 


4Final Act of the Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress, pp. 22-27. Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1942. (Mimeographed.) 


its staff, to work with the special com- 
mittee for a period of two months. 

A special meeting of the International 
Council was called for May 28 to con- 
sider the nutrition report and proposals 
for reorganization of the Institute. In 
addition to the director of the Institute, 
representatives of twelve countries were 
in attendance—Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela, and 
the United States. 

The technical delegates from Chile, 
Peru, and the United States were the 
heads of national children’s services of 
their countries and had been members of 
the Eighth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress. 

After full discussion in the Council 
meeting and in sessions of special com- 
mittees, resolutions were adopted which 
provide a strong foundation for enlarging 
and strengthening the work of the Insti- 
tute in the spirit of the recommendations 
of the Eighth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress. They may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1. Maintenance of the present system of quotas 
until certain conditions (including the pres- 
ent conflict) have changed (a sliding scale 
based on population had been proposed by 
the Child Congress) 

2. The appointment as technical members of 
the Council of persons who have or have had 
under their charge matters relating to child 
welfare 

3. Technical members to remain in office for 
four-year terms, the governments being re- 
quested, following each Pan-American Child 
Congress, to renew the appointment or desig- 
nate a new member 

4. Creation of national advisory committees to 
assist the technical members in their work, 
composed of persons representing the differ- 
ent fields of child welfare 

5. Meetings of the Pan-American Child Con- 
gress, as a general rule, every four years and 
meetings of the International Council of the 
Institute every two years, one of these meet- 
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ings to be held at the same place and time as 
the Child Congress 

6. Creation of a technical advisory committee 
to the Institute, for a period of two years, to 
review and approve the programs of work of 
the departments of the Institute 

7. Organization of three technical departments, 
each in charge of a full-time director, deal- 
ing with child health, including nutrition; 
education; and social welfare 


8. Organization of regional work in four regions, 


each region to be the responsibility of a tech- 
nical member, responsible for direct personal 
contact with the countries in the region, ex- 
cept that the Atlantic region is to be under 
the direct charge of the director of the Insti- 
tute. The headquarters for the regional work 
preferably will change every two years, in 
order that each country in turn may have 
such responsibility 


As indicated, the resolutions provide 
for a “Technical Advisory Committee.” 
This is to be appointed for a period of 
two years and is to be composed of three 
technical delegates who, together with 
the president of the Council and the di- 
rector of the Institute, shall study and 
approve the programs of work presented 
by the directors of departments and the 
suggestions transmitted by the delegates 
in charge of regions. The delegates of 
Chile, Peru, and Venezuela were named 
members of this committee. 

The regions into which the continent 
is divided and the technical delegates 
made responsible for these regions for the 
next two years are as follows: North 
America and the Caribbean, in charge of 
the technical delegate of the United 
States; Upper South America (Panama, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador), in 
charge of the technical delegate of Vene- 
zuela; Pacific (Chile, Peru, and Bolivia), 
in charge of the technical delegate of 
Chile; Atlantic (Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Brazil) under charge of 
the director of the Institute. 

The director of the Institute will be 


especially charged with maintaining 
close contact between the regions and 
departments, in order to conserve the 
unified and harmonious character of the 
work. 

The Directive Council and the director 
of the Council were intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility for preparing the regulations 
and budgets for the new organization. 
These will be submitted to the technical 
members of the Council, who are to make 
comments within a period of sixty days 
following submission, in order that the 
plan and comments may be submitted 
for the consideration and action of the 
Directive Council. If no reply is re- 
ceived within sixty days, the plan will be 
deemed to be accepted without comment. 

The decision to establish technical de- 
partments dealing with health (including 
nutrition), education, and social service, 
each in charge of a qualified, full-time di- 
rector, will do much to place the Institute 
in a position of leadership in these fields. 
It has been decided to establish the social 
service section in Buenos Aires, under the 
direction of a person with professional 
training and experience in this field. The 
health section and probably the educa- 
tion section will be in Montevideo, and 
the work of the three sections will be 
closely interrelated. The regional organi- 
zation, adopted in part as a substitute 
for a field staff of full-time workers, 
should help to place the Institute in di- 
rect contact with child welfare develop- 
ments in every country and to stimulate 
international co-operation within each 
region. 

Miss Alice Shaffer, of the Children’s 
Bureau staff, an alumna of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration, is now assigned to work 
in Costa Rica, and Dr. Marian Crane, a 
pediatrician on the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau, has been in the Dominican Re- 
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public. Other activities in Central Amer- 
ica and Caribbean countries will be car- 
ried on during the current year, and 
every effort will be made to develop the 
work of the Institute in this region, which 
also includes Mexico and the United 
States. 

Reports on nutrition by the director of 
the Institute, Dr. Berro, by the United 
States delegation, by the president of the 
Council (for Argentina), and by the rep- 
resentative of Venezuela were received 
and discussed with great interest. The 
resolutions drawn up by the special com- 
mittee on nutrition were adopted and 
given wide publicity through the press. 
In summary form they are as follows: 


1. That, unfortunately, despite the improve- 
ment made in nearly all countries, the prob- 
lem of nutrition continues to be the most ur- 
gent and serious problem of all those de- 
manding the attention of the peoples and the 
governments of America 

2. That in almost all American countries a more 
or less large part of the population, particu- 
larly children and expectant and nursing 
mothers, are in a state of chronic under- 
nourishment, with all the disastrous conse- 
quences that this entails 

3. That the principal causes of this state of un- 
dernourishment are: 

a) In some countries, scarcity of protective 
foods, especially milk and its derivatives, 
meat, eggs, etc. 

b) Deficient economic level of the families of 
workingmen 

c) Inadequate distribution of food products 
within a country 

d) General ignorance of the principles of nu- 
trition, preventing the best possible use of 
available resources 

e) Alcoholism, which, aside from the direct 
ills which it causes, robs the workers of 
the greater part of the resources which 
should be devoted to adequate nourish- 
ment 


It is, therefore, recommended to the 
American governments: 


1. That National Institutes of Nutrition be 
created or enlarged, with resources sufficient 


to reach the entire population, especially 
mothers and children 

2. That such institutions and others make 
careful studies of food needs, consuming 
habits, and nutritional status of the child 
population in the various regions of each 
country 

3. That they establish adequate provisions for 
the nutrition of children in nurseries, insti- 
tutions, and foster-homes and exercise su- 
pervision of meals served in school dining- 
rooms, municipally operated restaurants, 
maternity centers, etc., in order to see that 
they effectively complement the deficient 
nourishment received at home 

4. That instruction of professional personnel, 
doctors, nutritionists, nurses, and social 
workers in nutrition be intensified and pop- 
ular education in nutrition extended; that 
countries without university courses in nu- 
trition avail themselves of opportunities for 
fellowships for study in other countries 

5. That the governments facilitate active in- 
terchange of food products and that within 
countries adequate distribution be assured 

6. That the milk supply and commercial food 
products and vitamin-containing products 
be safeguarded and that the consumption of 
these products be encouraged, lowering the 
prices if possible 

7. That the free or low-cost distribution of 
food for children and mothers be extended 
through food assistance to families, mothers’ 
dining-rooms, infant-feeding stations, milk 
dispensaries, school lunches, children’s 
health and vacation centers, and other 
means 

8. That special attention be given to children 
of preschool age 

g. That everything possible be done to raise 
the standard of living of the people and es- 
pecially of workingmen’s families 

10. That alcoholism be combatted 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


In the course of her trip to South 
America, the writer visited schools of 
social service in Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil; conferred with the 
chairman and other members of the pro- 
visional committee of schools of social 
work organized in June, 1941, when the 
directors of fifteen schools of South 
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America visited the United States; and 
saw several of those who had recently 
been in the United States on social serv- 
ice fellowships. 

The oldest schools of social service, in 
Santiago and Buenos Aires, have been in 
existence for eighteen and thirteen years, 
respectively, but most of the more than 
twenty schools in South America have 
been established within the last five 
years—some only very recently. Educa- 
tion for social work is extending beyond 
the capitals to other cities; there are 
schools or courses in Concepcién and 
Temuco, Chile; in Mendoza and Rosario, 
Argentina; in Sao Paulo and Recife, Bra- 
zil. Moreover, there are three schools or 
courses in social work in Santiago, three 
in Buenos Aires, and several in Rio de 
Janeiro.’ Since the first impetus to pro- 
fessional education came from Belgium, 
the curriculums reflect European influ- 
ence. 

Although the older schools have in- 
fluenced considerably the development 
of the newer schools, there is no accepted 
standard for schools of social work, either 
inter-American or national in character. 
New schools are sometimes established 
without adequate provision for trained 
leadership. Students are younger, as a 
rule, than students in the United States 
schools. Admission requirements usually 
are based on completion of secondary 
education, preparation probably ranging, 
in United States terms, from completion 
of high school to completion of the first 
two years of college. There are no na- 
tional associations of schools or of gradu- 
ates. Alumnae associations are usually 
confined to the graduates of a single 
school. Sometimes serious rivalry exists 


5 See Schools of Social Work in Latin America 
(Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, Division 
of Labor and Social Information, 1943). 


among schools in the same city. In nota- 
ble contrast to this situation are the 
close relationships existing between the 
two older Buenos Aires schools, one un- 
der the Social Museum—a noted center 
for social and economic research—the 
other under Catholic auspices. The di- 
rector of the former, Dr. Alberto Zwanck, 
impressed upon the writer the impor- 
tance of wholehearted and sincere col- 
laboration between schools, such as was 
manifested at every turn during her visit 
to Argentina. 

The growing importance of social serv- 
ice is illustrated by the fact that in Santi- 
ago, although it was feared that the en- 
rolment in the two older schools would 
be affected by the establishment of a 
third school, under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, this has not happened. 

The most important aspect of the 
meeting in the United States of directors 
of schools of social work from the Ameri- 
can republics in 1941 was the opportu- 
nity it gave for direct personal contact 
among the directors of Latin-American 
schools as well as between them and 
schools in the United States. The group 
adopted resolutions with reference to 
the advisability of holding a social serv- 
ice conférence in Latin America and to 
the formation of a provisional committee 
of schools of social work. The objectives 
of the committee, of which Dona Stella 
de Faro of Rio de Janeiro was elected 
chairman, were as follows: 


1. To maintain and promote co-ordination and 
collaboration among the different schools of 
social work in all the American countries 

2. To prepare projects and plans for the organi- 
zation of an inter-American society of schools 
of social work 

3. To make a comparative study of the organi- 
zation, programs, and curriculums of the dif- 
ferent schools and educational institutions in 
general and of social service in the American 
countries 
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4. To assist in the organization of the (pro- 
posed) conference of social work to be held in 
Buenos Aires 


It was decided that the term of office 
of the provisional committee and its exec- 
utive committee should expire at the 
time of the Inter-American Conference 


of Social Work or on June 30, 1943,. 


whichever was earlier. 

It did not prove to be possible to hold 
the proposed social work conference dur- 
ing wartime, and the committee has been 
relatively inactive. In the course of this 
‘summer’s conferences by the writer, 
with the chairman, members of the exec- 
utive committee, and directors of schools, 
great interest was shown in closer inter- 
American collaboration. It was agreed 
that the chairman of the committee, 
Dona Stella de Faro, will send a question- 
naire to all the schools of social work in 
Latin America, covering points suggested 
by Sefiora Luz Tocornal de Romero and 
Sefiorita Rebecca Izquierdo of Chile, and 
others, including, among other items, the 
following: (a) organization of the schools; 
(b) admission requirements; (c) courses 
of study; (d) practical work; (e) avail- 
ability of fellowships for foreign students; 
and (f) relation with allied fields, such as 
nursing. 

It was the consensus that Dr. Zwanck, 
director of the second oldest school of 
social: work on the southern continent, 
should call a conference of directors of 
schools of social work to meet in Buenos 
Aires in 1944. The conference will be 
nongovernmental in character. It is 
hoped that two or three representatives 
of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work will be able to attend. 
The agenda of the conference will prob- 
ably include (a) a review of the present 
situation of schools of social work; (0) 
the development of a statement of rec- 
ommended minimum standards for 


schools of social work; (c) consideration 
of the relationship between social service 
and related services, such as those ren- 
dered by health visitors and public 
health nurses; and (d) plans for an Inter- 
American Conference of Social Work to 
be held after the war. 

Several of the schools of social work 
publish social service journals containing 
excellent material. The possibility of 
wider publication of students’ theses, in 
summary form, for inter-American use 
was discussed with enthusiasm. Some 
theses have already been made available 
for publication in the United States, pos- 
sibly through the Pan American Union. 

The schools of South America place 
great emphasis on economic and social 
investigations, social studies of living 
and working conditions among employ- 
ees in selected industrial establishments 
or large agricultural estates, and studies 
of family budgets and standards of liv- 
ing. In several countries the schools are 
taking an important part in co-operation 
with nutrition institutes, in studies of 
nutrition problems, and in development 
of nutrition programs. Great emphasis 
is placed on medical problems and health 
service. All students in the Peruvian 
school spend their first month of field ex- 
perience in the great new workers’ hospi- 
tal under social security auspices, caring 
for workers and their families. Legal aid 
services are being stimulated by several 
schools; for example, in Uruguay and 
Chile. Some schools of social wo1k are 
interested in forms of community organi- 
zation such as federations and councils 
of social agencies. The school in Lima 
houses such a federation with a member- 
ship of twelve organizations and the be- 
ginnings of a central index of cases. 

In all countries visited there was defi- 
nite interest in further opportunities for 
fellowships and internships in the United 
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States. The field of study most frequent- 
ly mentioned (in Panama, Peru, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay) was child guidance. 
Mental hygiene services are being de- 
veloped, but there is frequently a lack of 
qualified personnel. 

The students who have returned re- 
cently from periods of study in the Unit- 
ed States are enthusiastic about their 
experiences and are challenged by the 
need for adaptation of what they have 
learned to conditions and opportunities 
in their own countries. Two or three are 
encountering difficulty at first in finding 
ways, in positions to which they have re- 
turned, for utilizing the preparation they 
have received. It is important that ad- 
ministrative personnel be given oppor- 
tunities for observation and internship 
at the same time that younger workers 
have fellowship opportunities. Sefiora 
Luz Tocornal de Romero believes that 
several relatively short periods of study 
in another country give better prepara- 
tion than one very extended period. 

The fellowship program increasingly 
should take on a truly inter-American 
character and should by no means be con- 
fined to study in the United States. Stu- 
dents from the other South American 
countries have studied in the Chilean 
schools, which are particularly accessible 
to Bolivia. A psychologist in Uruguay 
recently spent five months studying child 
guidance methods in a Buenos Aires clin- 
ic and is now a candidate for a United 
States fellowship. The school maintained 
by the welfare board in Santiago (the 
oldest school in the southern continent, 
headed by Sefiora Luz Tocornal de Ro- 
mero) offers a fellowship each year to a 
student from another country. This fel- 
lowship is available to United States stu- 
dents and offers a most unusual oppor- 
tunity for preparation for inter-American 
work. Information concerning its terms 


can be obtained from the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Fellowships and internships for work- 
ers in the fields of maternal and child 
health, nutrition, and orthopedics are 
available in some Latin-American coun- 
ries and in the United States from gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental sources. 
Examples of the latter are the fellowship 
programs of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgery. Dr. Oscar Miller, 
chairman of a joint committee of two 
orthopedic organizations concerned with 
Latin-American fellowships, has recently 
spent three months in South America on 
a special mission for the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

One of the most interesting organiza- 
tions in South America is Argentina’s 
National Institute of Nutrition, headed 
by Dr. Pedro Escudero. The Institute 
carries on research in food values and 
family food budgets and gives training 
in nutrition to physicians, dietitians, and 
social workers, the training for social 
work being carried on in co-operation 
with the Social Museum’s school of social 
service. Great emphasis is placed on the 
family as the point of reference for nutri- 
tion education and nutrition service. Two 
of the departments of Argentina (corre- 
sponding to our states) have departments 
of nutrition affiliated with the Institute, 
with personnel trained at the Institute. 
Two fellowships for study at the Insti- 
tute are offered each year to students 
from each of the American republics. 
They have been held by workers from 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Mexico, and other 
countries. Nutrition services in Bolivia 
and Paraguay have been influenced 
greatly by the theory and methods em- 
ployed in Argentina. 

The Nutrition Service of the Social 
Security Administration of Brazil also 
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carries on scientific research and family 
budgetary studies, provides complete 
meals to families of unemployed persons 
covered by social security provisions for 
the first twenty days of unemployment, 
operates low-cost restaurants for work- 
ers, and trains medical nutritionists and 
dietetic aids for work in urban centers 
and in the interior of Brazil. Students 
may be sent from Paraguay for study in 
this center. 

Schools of social service in South 
America are based upon a definite social 
philosophy, which, in general, has its 
roots in the Catholic faith. Several of 
the schools are under Catholic auspices. 
At special sessions of faculty and student 
body held in several of the schools, in- 
cluding those of Peru, Argentina, and 
Uruguay, the writer was asked to bring 
messages of greeting and friendship to 
the sister-schools of social work in the 
United States. Dr. Alberto Zwanck, di- 
rector of the school of social work under 
the Social Museum of Argentina, in an 
address at the school on the fourth day 
of the June revolution, spoke eloquently 
of the cardinal principles, or ‘“‘social doc- 
trine,” underlying the profession of so- 
cial service, beginning with respect for 
the dignity of every human personality, 
and the professional obligations of the 
social worker. He spoke movingly of the 
freedom of thought and expression that 
characterized the Social Museum, which 
conferred the diploma of ‘‘Corresponding 
Member” upon the representative from 
the United States. The president of the 
Social Museum, Dr. Tomas Amadeo, 
speaking of the United States, said: 


There is no town, city, or state in all the terri- 
tory of the great American nation where there 
is not some man or woman who is not inspired 
by similar ideals, consecrating herself to some 
civilizing and humanitarian activity. It is in 
that great democracy, which we Argentinians so 
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much admire, where generous sentiments and 
ethical values are even more advanced than ma- 
terial progress and financial aspirations. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 
AND CHILD WELFARE 


The development of social security 
laws in Chile, Peru, Brazil, and other 
countries affords extensive resources for 
maternal and child health work. Chile’s 
law was passed in 1924. It covers indus- 
trial, agricultural, and domestic workers 
and provides insurance against the con- 
tingencies of illness, maternity, perma- 
nent invalidism, industrial accidents, and 
old age. Both cash payments and exten- 
sive medical benefits are provided. In 
Peru a modern, well-equipped hospital in 
Lima and eleven regional hospitals are 
operated as part of the social security 
system. In Brazil medical, legal, old age, 
and nutrition assistance is provided for 
insured workers. 

Low-cost restaurants for workingmen, 
dining-rooms for expectant mothers, 
children’s dining-rooms, and _ school- 
lunch programs have been developed ex- 
tensively in South America under both 
public and private auspices, and housing 
projects are also in operation. Only rare- 
ly is cash assistance available for needy 
families, aside from social insurance bene- 
fits, and family relief “in kind” is not 
common though more prevalent than 
cash aid. Popular education in home 
management, nutrition, and child care, 
as well as improved economic resources, 
are recognized as urgently needed. 
Schools training health visitors are in ex- 
istence in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and 
elsewhere. A number of schools of nurs- 
ing have been established, but profession- 
al nursing service and public health 
nursing are still in their infancy in most 
countries. 

Significant beginnings in financial aid 
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and case-work service to children in their 
own homes have been made in some 
countries. Reports from Colombia, a 
country not visited by the writer, show 
that a child welfare agency in Bogota is 
studying applications for institutional 
care of children, and the welfare board is 
giving financial aid, accompanied by 
some individual service, to more than a 
thousand children in their own homes. 
In Rio de Janeiro a private social agency 
is giving financial aid accompanied by 
case-work service to selected families, 
averaging 120 in number. Another agen- 
cy, under the leadership of Miss Jose- 
phina Albano, a recent fellowship student 
in the New York School of Social Work 
who wrote her thesis on aid to children 
in their own homes, is developing a small 
project under which children in fifteen 
families are receiving assistance and 
service. 

National children’s departments have 
developed extensive health and social 
services for mothers and children and are 
extending their work as rapidly as possi- 
ble outside the capital cities. The devel- 
opment of these departments has been 
greatly influenced by the Pan-American 
Child Congresses and by the work of the 
Children’s Bureau and other agencies in 
the United States. Brazil’s National De- 
partment of the Child was established in 
its present form after careful firsthand 
study of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

The preamble to the decree of 1942 
establishing in the Chilean Ministry of 
Health, Security, and Social Assistance 
the “Direccién General de Proteccién a 
la Infancia y Adolescencia,” refers to the 
resolutions of the Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress and to the importance of 
preferential attention by government to 
the protection of maternity and child- 
hood. 


In Peru, the National Institute of the 
Child (Instituto Nacional del Nifio), un- 
der the direction of Dr. Manuel Salcedo, 
maintains a center of maternal education 
where mothers and young people are 
given instruction in child care and family 
education. Child health conferences and 
a home-incubator service are carried on 
at this center. The latter was developed 
after observation by the director of the 
home-incubator work in Chicago, and the 
lives of many premature infants have 
been saved. 

In July of this year the first National 
Child Welfare Congress of Peru, organ- 
ized by the Pediatric Society, was held 
under the auspices of the government. 
At the same time a national ‘Mother and 
Child Week” was celebrated. The presi- 
dent of the Republic delivered the in- 
augural address and presided at the open- 
ing session. Speakers emphasized the im- 
portance of child protection through 
measures for strengthening family life 
and parental responsibility and for pro- 
viding, on a national scale, proper hous- 
ing and food for children, health educa- 
tion, and trained staffs for social welfare 
agencies. A “Charter of Rights for the 
Peruvian Family” was adopted by the 
Congress. The day before the Congress 
opened, a presidential decree was signed, 
providing for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Maternal and Child Welfare Serv- 
ice under the Ministry of Health to have 
charge of health and welfare work for 
mothers and children throughout the 
country and to co-ordinate and super- 
vise the work of public and private agen- 
cies. The director of the new service is 
the head of the National Institute of the 
Child. 

In Chile legal authority for the decree 
of October 7, 1942, establishing the Di- 
reccién General de Proteccién a la In- 
fancia y Adolescencia, is found in an 
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article of the constitution which guar- 
antees to every inhabitant of the Re- 
public a minimum of well-being ade- 
quate for the satisfaction of his per- 
sonal necessities and the necessities 
of his family and in a law of 1942 direct- 
ing the president to reorganize and co- 
ordinate public and semipublic institu- 
tions. Among the functions of the new 
office, whose director is Dr. Guillermo 
Morales Beltrami, is co-ordination of the 
work of semipublic, municipal, and pri- 
vate organizations and definition of 
standards for their operation. The heads 
of several national departments having 


. responsibility for education, health, la- 


bor, social security, and other activities 
affecting the welfare of children are di- 
rected to co-ordinate their work with 
that of the new agency. An advisory 
council is created, including the heads of 
these public agencies, a judge of minors, 
and a representative of private institu- 
tions. Personnel engaged in child wel- 
fare and child health work carried on in 
educational institutions are under the 
child welfare office, and teaching per- 
sonnel in children’s institutions, ex- 
cept administrative personnel, is re- 
sponsible to the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. 

The work of the Child Welfare Office 
is divided into the following depart- 
ments: Maternal Care; Department of 
the Child; Department of Dentistry; De- 
partment of Minors in Irregular Situa- 
tions (corresponding to the United States 
term “‘in need of special care’); Depart- 
ment of Social Action and Family Home 
Placement; and Department of Nurses 
and Auxiliary Visitors. In a recent re- 
port by the director of the Office, empha- 
sis is placed on dietary needs, the advan- 
tages of foster-home over institutional 
care, the need for expansion of school 


health and medical service and school 
meals throughout the country, and plans 
for the organization of juvenile clubs and 
other activities for adolescents. 

Argentina is developing maternal and 
child health centers in many parts of the 
country under the national Direccién de 
Maternidad e Infancia, Dr. Olaran 
Chans, director. In some instances plans 
have been made for grouping in one local 
center maternal and child health services, 
a children’s playground, and a worker’s 
club. The National Child Welfare Agen- 
cy (Patronato Nacional de Menores, Dr. 
Carlos de Arenaza, director), maintains a 
number of institutions conducted on the 
principles of cottage-plan organization. 
A large agricultural and industrial colony 
for boys (Colonia Ricardo Gutierrez), is 
particularly notable. Social security leg- 
islation and social services are said to be 
particularly comprehensive in the prov- 
ince of Santa Fé, of which Rosario, which 
has established courses in social work, is 
the capital. 

The public child welfare work of Uru- 
guay is centered in one agency, the Uru- 
guayan Child Council (Consejo del 
Nifio), Dr. Julio A. Bauza, director. The 
Council has departments of early and 
later childhood and adolescence and 
maintains maternal and child health and 
day-nursery services, temporary homes 
and institutions for the reception and 
study of children, an extensive child- 
placing service—many of the children 
being placed in boarding-homes—and 
agricultural and trade schools. The 
Council is also responsible for juvenile 
probation service. The legal basis for the 
work of this organization is found in the 
Children’s Code, which, it is reported, 
will be revised this year. One of the two 
women senators in Uruguay is chairman 
of the Social Security Committee of the 
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Senate, which will consider revisions of 
the Children’s Code. 

In Brazil the National Department of 
the Child (Departmento Nacional da 
Crianga, Dr. Olinto de Oliveira, direc- 
tor) is an autonomous organization re- 
sponsible directly to the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Public Health and is co-ordi- 
ate with the Department of Health in the 
same ministry. The constitution of 1937 
declared that childhood and youth ought 
to be the object of care and special guar- 
anties on the part of the state. The de- 
partment includes a National Institute 
of Puericulture, a Division of Federal 
Co-operation, and an administrative 
service. It operates under a decree which 
makes it the supreme organ for co-ordi- 
nating all the national activities relating 
to the protection of maternity, childhood, 
and adolescence. It makes studies of in- 
fant mortality and other subjects, en- 
courages the development of child wel- 
fare centers in cities throughout the 
country and mobile maternity and pedi- 
atric clinics in rural sections, gives fed- 
eral aid to states, and promotes the de- 
velopment of municipal child welfare 
boards. Each city is authorized to es- 
tablish such a board, whose functions in- 
clude the protection of maternity, in- 
fancy, and adolescence; supervision and 
protection of orphaned, abandoned, mis- 
treated, and illegitimate children; co- 
operation with judges of minors and po- 
lice authorities; and acceptance of pro- 
visional guardianship of children. The 
purpose of federal aid to the states is to 
help state governments to organize and 
develop their central services and to stim- 


ulate and aid municipalities in organizing 
local service. The National Department 
gives special courses in child care for phy- 
sicians and more elementary courses for 
members of child welfare associations 
and others engaged in services to chil- 
dren. The Department sponsors a yearly 
“Week of the Child,” which was cele- 
brated in October of this year in connec- 
tion with a National Child Welfare Con- 
gress. 

In all the countries important child 
welfare services are given by private 
agencies. In Chile, for example, a private 
children’s organization (Consejo de De- 
fensa del Nifio) conducts in Santiago 
day-care centers for children of working 
mothers and other activities. In Uru- 
guay a nation-wide private child welfare 
organization (Asociacién Uruguaya de 
Proteccién a la Infancia) has developed 
school lunches, nursery schools, and chil- 
dren’s centers on a neighborhood basis; 
and a society for crippled children (Aso- 
ciacién Nacional para el Nifio Lisiado) 
maintains a school for cripples under the 
devoted and competent direction of a 
young woman who has studied in the 
United States. In Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, the women have been 
organized for civilian defense work under 
the leadership of the wife of the president, 
Dona Darcy Vargas, with financial aid 
from tax funds, and are developing ex- 
tensive child welfare services. In Peru 
and Argentina there are many organiza- 
tions under private auspices giving vari- 
ous types of service to children. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
Wasaincton, D.C. 








SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION OF 1943 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 


$ MIGHT be expected, much of the 
A legislation enacted during the 
current year has had some rela- 

tion to the war. State legislation has in 
many instances been related to acts pre- 
viously passed by the federal Congress or 
to bills under consideration. Conse- 
quently, federal and state legislation are 
discussed together under topical headings. 

Mention should be made of the dis- 
continuance of various federal programs 
through the failure of Congress to make 
appropriations for their support. In 
part, the need for some of these programs 
had passed, and, in part, their discon- 
tinuance was a matter of congressional 
economy. The programs for Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and for distribution of surplus 
commodities had their beginnings in a 
depression period. Of a different type 
was the National Resources Planning 
Board. In spite of the obvious need for 
post-war planning, its program was also 
discontinued. 

The year 1943 has been a legislative 
year—Congress has been in session, and 
the legislatures of forty-four states plus 
those of Alaska and Hawaii have met in 
regular session for various lengths of 
time. In addition, California has had 
two special sessions. Of all the legisla- 
tures that have been in session, only New 
Jersey has not adjourned its regular ses- 
sion. So, by September 1, the legislative 
grist is complete except for that of Con- 
gress, New Jersey, and any other states 
that may call special sessions in the re- 
maining months of the year. Only the 


states of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, and Virginia have had no legislative 
sessions this year. 

Several bills that were introduced into 
Congress before the recess will be con- 
sidered when Congress reconvenes. Be- 
cause of their current interest these will 
be discussed, although they have not yet 
been enacted. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Quite a few administrative changes 
were made this year, although not com- 
parable in number to some recent years. 
Social workers in California fought hard 
to prevent the state legislature from 
transferring the responsibility for the ap- 
pointment of the state director of social 
welfare from the Board of Social Welfare 
to the governor, but were unsuccessful. 
The State Relief Administration Com- 
mission was abolished, and responsibility 
for general relief placed in the counties. 

The Illinois legislature transferred the 
administration of old age assistance and 
aid to dependent children from the State 
Department of Public Welfare to the II- 
linois Public Aid Commission. It will 
now serve as the administrative agency 
for these two categorical programs and 
also for the new aid to the blind program, 
as well as for general relief. The act cre- 
ating county welfare agencies for coun- 
ties of less than five hundred thousand 
inhabitants was amended to change the 
name of such departments from “county 
welfare departments” to “‘county depart- 
ments of public assistance” and to make 
them subject to the supervision of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission. 
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Changes in the boards for the state 
departments took place in Georgia and 
North Carolina, Georgia abolishing its 
present State Board of Public Welfare 
and establishing a State Board of Social 
Security to consist of the director and 
ten additional members. In North Caro- 
lina the statutes have provided that the 
State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare be elected by the General Assembly 
upon the governor’s recommendation. 
This has been a dead letter, with the gov- 
ernor generally naming the board mem- 
bership directly. This practice is now 
validated. 

Delaware has renamed its five welfare 
agencies as follows: Mothers’ Pension 
Commission changed to Commission for 
Aid to Dependent Children; Industrial 
School for Colored Girls of Delaware to 
Kruse School; Ferris Industrial School of 
Delaware to Ferris School for Boys; the 
Delaware Industrial School for Girls to 
Woods Haven School for Girls; and the 
State Board of Charities to State Board 
of Welfare. 

A new Department of Veterans Affairs 
was established in Minnesota. Trans- 
ferred to it are the functions and activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Disabled War Vet- 
erans Relief, which has been a part of the 
Division of Social Welfare. 

A Commission for the Adult Blind was 
created in Oklahoma, and a Division of 
Services for the Blind was established in 
the Tennessee State Welfare Depart- 
ment. South Dakota also established a 
Division of Service to the Blind in the 
State Department of Social Security and 
provided for the appointment of a Coun- 
sellor of the Blind. 

Indiana created a welfare investiga- 
tion commission for the purpose of study- 
ing the welfare setup in the state of In- 
diana. In Kansas the legislative council 
was directed to make a study of the 


.State-administered old age assistance 
program. 

It is feared that limitation of adminis- 
trative funds will prove a serious handi- 
cap in West Virginia. It was reported 
that a large number of the staff of the 
State Department of Public Assistance 
were being laid off and the entire depart- 
ment reorganized. Public assistance 
grants will also be reduced because of 
lack of funds. 


PERSONNEL 


There was considerable interest in the 
McKellar bill in Congress. This bill, pro- 
viding that incumbents of all federal po- 
sitions with salaries of $4,500 and over 
require presidential appointment with 
Senate approval, was passed by the Sen- 
ate. However, the House has voted 
against the inclusion of similar McKellar 
amendments to appropriation bills, and 
it is hoped that’the bill is effectively out 
of the way. 

Congress did slip a patronage rider in- 
to the Labor Department—Federal Secu- 
rity Agency appropriation bill, which 
throws wide open the patronage gates in 
all the state social security agencies. Un- 
der the 1935 Social Security Act, the 
board and other federal agencies granting 
funds to the states are authorized to 
withhold such grants when employees 
are appointed in disregard of the merit- 
system principles. The rider prevents 
withholding funds, providing a merit sys- 
tem for state social security employees is 
in operation, no matter how flagrant may 
be the violation. 

The merit systems of the various 
states were the subject of some interest- 
ing enactments. Georgia provided that 
the merit system should include the em- 
ployees of the state departments of labor, 
public welfare, and health. Connecticut 
amended her state laws to provide that 
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there shall be no discrimination because 
of color or race. Certain child welfare 
service employees were placed under civil 
service in Massachusetts. Florida pro- 
vided for a merit system in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Division. A special 
joint committee to investigate civil serv- 
ice was established in Wisconsin, and 
Kansas also provided for a study of her 
civil service act. Oregon will undertake 
a study of civil service to consider adopt- 
ing a plan for state employees. 

Indiana has created a new personnel 
board. Both Kansas and Delaware have 
provided for extra compensation for em- 
ployees. Standardization of positions 
and salary rates is provided in Illinois. 
Restrictive requirements are written in- 
to the laws of two states, Ohio requiring 
citizenship for holding civil service posi- 
tions and Connecticut requiring one year 
of residence unless there are not sufficient 
qualified state residents'to fill positions. 

One of the provisions specifically re- 
lating to social workers is found in Mas- 
sachusetts legislation. A survey will be 
made there by the Division of Personnel 
and Standardization with respect to the 
classification of social workers. 

Massachusetts now provides for the 
payment of annuities to the dependents 
of certain employees killed, or dying from 
injuries received, in the performance of 
duties. 

As would be expected, veterans’ pref- 
erence of various kinds is provided in a 
large number of states. Connecticut, 
Georgia, Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and South Dakota pro- 
vide for straight preference under civil 
service. Rhode Island extends all such 
credits, benefits, and privileges to those 
in the Merchant Marine, Massachusetts 
to the Coast Guard, and California pro- 
vides for reinstatement of all persons who 
leave the civil service to serve as seamen 


on vessels of the United States in time of 
war. Restoration of positions to those in 
the armed forces is provided in Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Connecticut. Colo- 
rado gives war veterans the identical 
credits and preferences under its state 
civil service as are now given by the 
United States Civil Service. Illinois pro- 
tects all the civil service and pension 
rights of municipal employees who are in 
the armed services. 

Several unique provisions were written 
into the New York laws. Employees dis- 
charged from the military services for es- 
sential war work are still to be entitled to 
all the same civil service privileges. It is 
also provided that service with the Red 
Cross or with a similar agency is defined 
as military duty so far as it affects em- 
ployment rights. Names of those on mil- 
itary duty are to remain on the eligible 
lists of civil service for two years after 
such duty ends. 

A state veterans’ council to assist vet- 
erans and their dependents in securing 
benefits and preferences is to be estab- 
lished in New Hampshire. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Dozens of bills were introduced into 
Congress to amend various parts of the 
Social Security Act. Many of these 
would expand the coverage of the insur- 
ance programs, provide some form of 
medical care or disability insurance, or 
liberalize public assistance. Quite a few 
relate to the protection of the rights of 
those in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Most ambitious of all is the Wagner 
bill (S. 1161), which would provide a 
unified social insurance system. It in- 
cludes many of the recommendations of 
the Social Security Board and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. By 
providing “assistance to needy individ- 
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uals,”’ this bill makes it possible to wipe 
out the present categories. The principle 
of variable grants to states according to 
need is incorporated into the proposals. 
Permanent disability insurance benefits 
would be provided by an addition to 
Title 2 of the Social Security Act, which 
provides for federal old age and survivors 
insurance, and the coverage of this plan 
would be extended. The insurance rights 
of individuals engaged in military service 
would be protected. Medical, hospitali- 
zation, and related benefits would be 
provided for all currently insured indi- 
viduals and their dependents, to be ad- 
ministered under the direction of the 
United States Public Health Service. 
The continuation of a national system of 
public employment offices after the war 
and the nationalization of the unemploy- 
ment insurance system are included. To 
finance these measures, the bill calls for 
an increased pay-roll tax. 

The Wagner bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Finance, but no 
hearings were held before Congress re- 
cessed. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


As has been the case in the years since 
the Federal Social Security Act became 
law, a tremendous number of bills re- 
lating to public assistance were intro- 
duced in the various state legislatures 
and a large number enacted into law. 

Restrictive conditions of eligibility for 
all three categories—old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind—were removed or lightened by the 
1943 legislatures in many states. 

Residence as an eligibility factor for 
the three categorical assistance pro- 
grams was completely deleted in Rhode 
Island. The residence provisions for old 
age assistance in New Jersey and North 
Carolina were reduced to one year. 


The citizenship requirement for old 
age assistance was eliminated in both 
New York and New Jersey, and also for 
the blind program in New York. North 
Dakota offers an alternative of ten years’ 
residence in the United States to the 
citizenship requirement for both its old 
age assistance and aid to the blind pro- 
grams. These changes make it possible 
to receive federal aid for assistance to in- 
dividuals who have formerly been on 
home relief. 

The responsibility-of-relatives law of 
Nevada, which was a provision of the old 
poor law invoked in its old age assistance 
program, was repealed. Alabama also 
eliminated the legal responsibility of 
relatives and made clear that no pauper’s 
oath is required for eligibility for public 
assistance. 

Minnesota has extended the enumera- 
tion of relatives with whom a child may 
live and qualify for aid to dependent chil- 
dren to specified male relatives, where 
the law was formerly limited to specified 
female relatives. 

Age requirements are changed in sev- 
eral states, Montana by raising the max- 
imum age for aid to dependent children 
from sixteen to eighteen years, with no 
requirement of school attendance for 
children between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age. California also deleted “un- 
der the age of 18” from their law. Utah 
deleted the twenty-one-year minimum 
age requirement for eligibility for aid to 
the blind. 

More adequate maximum grants were 
provided by statutory change in several 
states, as can be seen in Table r. 

Nevada, which had had a minimum of 
$30 a month (including income from 
other sources) for its old age assistance 
program, raised this to $40. Massachu- 
setts is the only other state with such a 
“floor” in its statutory provisions. 
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Oklahoma provided for a percentage 
increase in allowances for aid to depend- 
ent children. 

A good many states have made it pos- 
sible to make larger grants for the differ- 
ent programs by increasing appropria- 
tions for the purpose. Michigan has fig- 
ured that average grants for old age as- 
sistance recipients may be raised from 
$20 to $28, and Oregon that an increase 
from $25 to $38 will be possible because 


making every person over sixty-five eli- 
gible for a $40-a-month pension, plus 
medical service, regardless of need; it was 
estimated that the act would cost the 
state $13,500,000 a year—$9,000,000 
more than was spent last year under the 
existing law permitting maximum grants 
of $40 a month on the basis of need. 
Congress enacted H.J. Resolution 96, 
making an appropriation to assist in pro- 
viding a supply and distribution of farm 














TABLE 1 
CHANGES IN MAXIMUMS FOR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
(In Dollars) 
OAA BLIND ADC 
STATE 
Old New Old New Old New 
California........:.|  4o To eal Rano OAS Re ae a | |G RR Cee enn | 2 ar aa 
VILE Soke eee 25* PUNE oe ss cae ne eRe eae Care tres eons wwe 
Misineg s6).)6553:2504% 30 40 30 AOS We Maks |e et hetiendak 
Maryland......... 30 40 30 MO). WEBI crush a sitate cra nate | osaceceececeig ea aes 
Minnesota........ 30 BD: Pires sacle see ce owes 20 (first child) 23 
Montana......... 40 None 40 GSS Ally 5.5 arabia sia Oi iota 6 Sateen 
Nevada a ak (ere eis eee oe eee ren OR ah so tesa yer ccs e:<.. OPAL nuns: seis os ah 
New Jersey....... 4° iy RE (crn (ernest cite! Canoe RCA crat| pemebenec isi ORR 
Motta Carolee. 021 s06c0 6a fie. 30 ok” al eae ec ee came, (AOS eae oe ar on 
12 first child] {18 first child 
Tennessee......... 25 40 30 40 { 8 others i" chaos 
ee eae ARETE: EE Garth tgs | er ae: (aes Cae ae Tee 4 (week) None 
SCE ONO CE earner 25 VV RREE. | SEMEN 2 #56 00 2) Nar ged IARRate ar ae 























* Five dollars in addition for medical aid under certain conditions. 


t No federally approved plan for aid to blind. 


of a $12,000,000 appropriation from 
state liquor funds, supplemented by rev- 
enues from a state pinball machine tax 
and an increase in the fortified-wine tax. 
Alabama and Texas are among the states 
which have made sizable increases in 
their appropriations for this purpose. In- 
diana memorialized Congress to pay $40 
a month to all persons over sixty years 
of age whose income is insufficient to re- 
quire the filing of a federal net income 
tax return. 

The legislature of one state—Idaho— 
refused to carry out a voters’ initiative 
proposal for a senior citizens’ grant act 


labor for the year 1943, which deals with 
the consideration of income and re- 
sources derived by old age assistance re- 
cipients from farm labor. This enables 
the states, if they so desire, to continue 
to pay old age assistance at the rate paid 
on July 1, 1943,’ to persons receiving 
such assistance at that time, 
notwithstanding the fact that such persons earn 
income as agricultural workers during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities in the present war and 
the succeeding 6 months; and the federal grants- 
in-aid with respect to such assistance will con- 
tinue to be made without regard to the fact that 

t Originally April, 1943—amended to read July 1, 
1943- 
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the states in such cases do not take such income 
into consideration for the purpose of determin- 
ing the need of such persons for old-age assist- 
ance.? 


Legislation was enacted by several 
states encouraging able, aged persons to 
help in the war effort, in line with this 
federal legislation. Old age assistance 
recipients in Minnesota now may accept 
employment without jeopardizing their 
status, while Montana’s old age pen- 
sioners accepting seasonal employment 
will be returned immediately to the rolls 
when their jobs end. California reduced 
the period of investigation of old age re- 
cipients from ninety to thirty days so 
that they may accept private employ- 
ment and return to the rolls without a 
lengthy wait. In Texas the needy aged 
now may earn up to $250 a year without 
jeopardy to assistance grants. Oklahoma 
and Colorado memorialized Congress to 
enact legislation permitting recipients of 
old age benefits to work without preju- 
dicing their status. 

Connecticut provides for payment of 
medical and hospital treatment expenses 
in addition to assistance for the aged 
when this is necessary and reasonable. 
Massachusetts made changes in its stat- 
ute relative to the payment for medical, 
hospital, and other services rendered de- 
pendent children and their parents. 
Pennsylvania made an appropriation of 
$125,000 to be used in supplying surgical 
attention or other needs or services to the 
needy blind or persons with impaired 
vision. 

Other state legislation enacted this 
year includes statutes by California and 
Indiana permitting old age assistance to 
persons who live in or are patients or in- 
mates of private hospitals, private homes 
for the aged, or public or charitable in- 


2 Conference Report No. 358 to accompany H. J. 
Resolution 96. 


stitutions, if they meet certain residence 
requirements. 

Michigan increased the value limit of 
real property that may be owned by re- 
cipients from $2,500 to $3,500, and of 
personal property from $300 to $500. A 
statute was enacted by Colorado under 
which applicants for assistance may own 
personal or real property, including the 
cash surrender value of insurance poli- 
cies, totaling $750. 

Reciprocal arrangements with other 
states are provided for by Minnesota 
legislation, which will liberalize the aid 
to dependent children legislation. Mas- 
sachusetts also enacted legislation which 
will allow recipients of this type of as- 
sistance to leave the state. 

Some legislation relates to general re- 
lief—New York continued its work relief 
program until July 1, 1944. North Dako- 
ta increased the payment for funeral ex- 
penses from $50 to $75. 

Minnesota placed the responsibility 
for the. hospitalization of indigent per- 
sons with the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. Montana made provision for the 
support and maintenance of the indigent 
sick, and Indiana provided that public 
welfare payments for medical services 
should be made payable directly to the 
administering person or institution rath- 
er than to the recipient. 

War disaster assistance was provided 
for in Connecticut with an appropriation 
of $100,000. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Various aspects relating to child wel- 
fare are discussed elsewhere, such as aid 
to dependent children as part of public 
assistance, child labor in relation to labor 
legislation, and medical care and aid to 
the handicapped as part of the larger 
subjects. Some of the other legislation is 
mentioned in the following. 
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DELINQUENT 


North Carolina established a system 
of unified control for all the juvenile cor- 
rectional institutions of the state that 
were already in existence and for the new 
establishment for Negro girls also au- 
thorized by the 1943 assembly. The of- 
ficial title of the new board is the North 
Carolina Board of Correction and Train- 
ing. Also provided for is a general fiscal 
head and a General Superintendent of 
Correction and Training. 

In Delaware two of the state indus- 
trial schools were granted authority to 
parole any child expected to benefit by 
release. Two bills concerning the juris- 
diction of juvenile courts became laws in 
Indiana. One provides that any child 
over sixteen who violates any of the traf- 
fic laws of the state or the ordinances of 
a subdivision of the state shall be tried in 
the same manner as an adult. The other 
clarifies the duties of juvenile referees in 
the Marion County Juvenile Court. 

Another new statute in Indiana lowers 
the maximum age from eighteen to sev- 
enteen for boys committed to the Indi- 
ana Boys’ School. Those over that age 
will go to the Reformatory, and the 
courts will no longer have discretionary 
power in the commitment of boys seven- 
teen years of age to the Boys’ School. 

California has reorganized the Youth 
Correction Authority established in 1941 
and renamed it the California Youth 
Authority. The three correctional 
schools, formerly under the direction of 
the Department of Institutions, were 
transferred to the Youth Authority, as 
was also the Division of Probation, for- 
merly part of the State Department of 
Social Welfare. In addition to the bud- 
gets for these transferred agencies, the 
Youth Authority was given $1,000,000 
to provide forestry-camp facilities for 


older boys, a twenty-four-hour school for 
younger boys, and a twenty-four-hour 
school for younger girls. These new fa- 
cilities are to supplement those of the 
correctional schools. The Authority was 
also instructed to begin a state-wide de- 
linquency-prevention program. 

In New Jersey the juvenile and domes- 
tic relations courts were given exclusive 
jurisdiction to hear all delinquency cases 
of children between sixteen and eighteen 
years, provided the complaint in such 
cases is certified to the juvenile court 
judge by the prosecutor or by the grand 
jury with his approval or by a quarter- 
sessions or special-sessions judge. 

Juvenile court laws were changed sub- 
stantially in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Montana. The avowed purpose of the 
Texas law “‘is to change the method of 
handling delinquent children from the 
present criminal procedure to guardian- 
ship.” The age limit in New Mexico was 
changed from sixteen to eighteen in cases 
of children who can be transferred from 
the district court to the juvenile court. 
The New Mexico law makes it manda- 
tory instead of optional for every ju- 
venile court to appoint a chief probation 
officer at a salary of not more than 
$2,400 a year. In New York three stat- 
utes provide for special procedure in 
cases of youths between sixteen and nine- 
teen. Rhode Island once again failed in 
its efforts to enact a law to provide ju- 
venile courts. 


DEPENDENT 


Kansas passed a law which will pre- 
vent the commitment of dependent chil- 
dren to a training or industrial school. 
Instead, they may be committed to the 
care of the State Board of Social Welfare 
during the period of minority. 

Minnesota provided for emergency 
care of dependent children and made the 
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cost a legal claim against parents, guard- 
ians, and trustees. 

The governors deserve considerable 
credit for some bills that were vetoed. 
For example, California social workers 
and civic organizations were very much 
concerned because the legislature enact- 
ed a bill (S. 601) which would have abol- 
ished the state-wide standards that had 
so carefully been built up by the State 
Department which permitted the licens- 
ing of boarding-homes and institutions 
for children only where these established 
standards were met. Fortunately, the 
governor ‘“‘pocket-vetoed” this bill, 
which provided that each county in the 
state could make its own standards for 
child care and issue the licenses for chil- 
dren’s boarding-homes and institutions 
in their respective counties. 


ILLEGITIMATE 


The Minnesota law relating to ille- 
gitimacy was clarified by reinstating in 
the law certain language that was inad- 
vertently omitted when the law was 
amended by the 1941 legislature. This 
relates to support by the adjudicated 
father and court authorization of pay- 
ment for the mother’s confinement and 
maintenance of the child prior to judg- 
ment. Another Minnesota law provides 
that maternity hospitals are required to 
report the birth of illegitimate children 
to the director of social welfare. 

The whole problem of birth certifi- 
cates that give evidence of illegitimacy 
has come up during the war period. 
Some states have protected the adopted 
child by providing for amended birth 
certificates and still provided no protec- 
tion to illegitimate children who have not 
been adopted. The necessity of proving 
American citizenship for millions of war 
workers and officer candidates in the 
armed forces has caused an unusual de- 


mand for birth certificates. The Penn- 
sylvania legislature amended their ar- 
chaic laws after making a study of the 
modern and humane laws of New York 
and of the District of Columbia and of 
the Vital Statistics Act prepared by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 
The new law provides for the usual de- 
tailed registration of births, but copies 
are to be issued only on court order after 
the specific request of the persons con- 
cerned, their parents, or legal represen- 
tatives. Birth certificates issued on or- 
dinary request are to contain only the 
name, age, sex, and place of birth. The 
law also provides for the protection of 
foundlings by requiring the registration 
of any infant of unknown birth. 


ADOPTION LAWS 


Adoption laws were considered by a 
number of legislatures. Social workers in 
Illinois were very much disappointed be- 
cause their efforts to get a modern law for 
the state were unsuccessful. 

New Hampshire succeeded in mod- 
ernizing its state adoption law by re- 
quiring social investigation of all adop- 
tion petitions. Authority for making 
such investigation was transferred from 
the State Probation Department to pub- 
lic and private social agencies. A year’s 
residence of the child with its prospective 
foster-parents is a prerequisite of final 
adoption. 

California clarified and improved the 
wording of its present adoption law. A 
prospective foster-parent, if in the armed 
forces, without possibility of appearing in 
court, may be represented by an attorney 
at the time of adoption. 


DAY CARE 


The subject of day care of children 
of working mothers has received con- 
siderable attention. The Thomas bill 
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(S. 1130), known as the “War-Area 
Child-Care Act of 1943,” passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously on June 30; but, be- 
cause of the congressional recess, hear- 
ings in the House were postponed. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that the appropriation for Lanham 
funds carried a Senate amendment as 
follows: 

Provided, that none of such funds shall be 
used for loans, grants, or contributions for the 
operation of day care or extended school services 
for children of mothers employed in war areas 
if and when the ‘‘War-Area Child-Care Act of 
1943” becomes law. 


If enacted, the Thomas bill will place 
the day-care program on a grant-in-aid 
basis to state education and welfare de- 
partments. The appropriation would be 
made to the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator to be reallocated to the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the Office 
of Education for actual administration. 
Approved state plans submitted to the 
Children’s Bureau for day-care services 
would include both foster-day-care and 
the operation of all-day-care centers not 
administered in connection with the 
schools. 

Various aspects of day care were con- 
sidered by the state legislatures. Califor- 
nia passed laws authorizing the estab- 
lishment of child-care centers and later 
appropriated $500,000 to supplement 
Lanham funds and fees from parents. 
The centers are to be under the govern- 
ing boards of the school district and the 
State War Council and will care for chil- 
dren from the ages of two to sixteen. In- 
creased awareness of the problem was 
shown in New Hampshire, where the 
Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare were authorized to co-ordinate 
their programs for day care, to set stand- 
ards, and to provide supervision for day- 
care centers and foster-day-care homes. 


Under the new legislation such centers 
must be licensed. 

Licenses of day nurseries and child- 
care agencies which give less than twen- 
ty-four-hour daily care are required by a 
new law in Delaware. The law relating 
to infants’ homes in Minnesota is amend- 
ed by extending the licensing authority 
of the director of social welfare to mu- 
nicipal or county war child-care centers 
and nurseries. 

A state program to provide care for 
children of working mothers was provid- 
ed by New York legislation. Counties, 
cities, etc., are authorized to appropriate 
funds, and a state appropriation of 
$2,500,000 was made to the War Coun- 
cil, which is empowered to adopt rules 
and orders for furnishing care and to al- 
locate funds to localities. Another 
$2,500,000 appropriation was made con- 
tingent on any federal funds which may 
become available. With $10,000,000 
to be furnished by localities and by 
fees from parents, this amounts to a 
$15,000,000 program. 

In Indiana a new law authorizes school 
corporations to establish nursery schools 
for children under six years of age and to 
accept federal grants to help finance such 


‘schools. 


Other states that have enacted legisla- 
tion in this field are Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Massachusetts, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


In New York the requirement that the 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene must 
be a psychiatrist with specific qualifica- 
tions was withdrawn. The law now pro- 
vides for the appointment by the com- 
missioner of a medical director who is 
to be a psychiatrist with the qualifica- 
tions formerly required for the commis- 
sioner. For the position of commissioner 
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the governor may appoint a psychiatrist, 
a physician who is not a psychiatrist, or a 
layman who is neither. 

California passed a series of bills af- 
fecting the mentally ill. A higher rate is 
provided for patients who are paroled to 
family care, i.e., not to exceed $35 per 
month as compared to the former maxi- 
mum of $25, with the hospital author- 
ized to furnish other services and sup- 
plies. The present trend toward dealing 
humanely with the mentally ill is indi- 
cated in the change of terminology in the 
commitment law. The Juvenile Court 
Law is amended to permit the juvenile 
court to commit a minor to a state hos- 
pital for observation and diagnosis for a 
period not to exceed ninety days. An ob- 
servation period of ninety days is also 
provided for defective and psychopathic 
delinquents to assist the courts and state 
hospitals in determining which patients 
should be committed to the hospital and 
which should be placed elsewhere. 

Administration of all the mental in- 
stitutions in North Carolina will be 
handled by a central board with a general 
superintendent and a general business 
manager. This was the final outcome of 
a committee investigation of one of the 
institutions that was much criticized. 
The central board will be known as the 
“North Carolina Hospitals Board of 
Control” and will be composed of sixteen 
members with the secretary of the State 
Board of Health as an ex officio member. 
A general superintendent of mental hy- 
giene, named by the board for a two-year 
term, will devote full time to general 
oversight of the hospital program. 

Commitment to county asylums of 
mentally infirm aged persons is provided 
by Wisconsin legislation. This means 
commitment to the “senile ward” of the 
county home by the same procedure as is 
used for the commitment of the insane. 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the field of corrections many bills 
were enacted relating to state institu- 
tions, prison farms, etc. Some bills re- 
flected the war pressure for additional 
manpower, as, for example, a California 
law which permits special service parole 
of men from state prison and from coun- 
ty and city jails into the armed forces. 

The laws that will be of most interest 
to social workers relate to probation and 
parole, juvenile courts, and delinquent 
children. A section relating to the first 
follows immediately, while the other two 
are discussed under child welfare. 


PROBATION AND PAROLE 


New parole boards were set up in 
three states. Georgia has a three-mem- 
ber Board of Pardons and Paroles, which 
also has the power to investigate delin- 
quents being considered for probation. 
This board is empowered to grant and 
supervise the parole of inmates of jails, 
prisons, and public work camps. 

In Pennsylvania the five-member 
Board of Parole was abolished, and a new 
three-member board with reduced sala- 
ries created. The position of General 
Director of Parole was also abolished. 

Oklahoma created a State Board of 
Pardon and Parole of five members with 
power to make advisory recommenda- 
tions to the governor regarding reprieve, 
commutation, parole, or pardon. The 
legislature also passed a joint resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment 
creating a pardon and parole board with 
powers greatly restricting the governor’s 
clemency prerogative. Under this pro- 
posed amendment, the governor would 
have power to act only after favorable 
recommendations by the board. This 
amendment will be voted on at a special 
election on July 11, 1944. 

The Florida probation and parole act 
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of 1941 was amended, with eligibility for 
parole extended, the maximum period of 
probation extended, and the state resi- 
dence requirements for employees of the 
commission reduced from ten to two 
years. 

Wisconsin enacted a law providing 
that the State Parole Board may, with 
the approval of the governor, grant pa- 
role to a prisoner who is eligible for in- 
duction into the armed forces of the 
United States. The Parole Board is also 
given authority to terminate the parole 
of prisoners in order to conform with 
selective service regulations. Another 
Wisconsin statute wipes out the distinc- 
tion between first and second offenders 
in the matter of parole eligibility and 
otherwise liberalizes the parole law. 


HEALTH 


Several bills of a general nature were 
enacted. New Hampshire and Nevada 
each established a state department or 
state board of health, and Montana 
amended the act creating its State Board 
of Health. Oregon provided for an inter- 
im committee to investigate the power, 
duties, and activities of its State Board 
of Health, and in Rhode Island a Public 
Health Laws Survey Commission was 
created. A special fund was provided in 
Wyoming for the maintenance of public 
health programs. The Kansas State 
Board of Health is authorized to receive 
federal funds and to co-operate with fed- 
eral agencies. Georgia provided for com- 
bining county and city health depart- 
ments. 

Several states took action to provide 
for the war period. Delaware, for ex- 
ample, took action to protect the health 
and safety of the civilian population dur- 
ing the war emergency period, and New 
York empowered the governor to desig- 
nate emergency health and sanitary 


areas on the recommendation of the state 
health commissioner. 

Health insurance was the subject of 
considerable legislation. New York 
enacted a blanket health insurance act 
that would provide accident, health, hos- 
pital, medical, or surgical aid insurance 
for a man, his wife, and minor children 
on a reasonable basis. Michigan made it 
permissible to have group insurance for 
county employees. California also pro- 
vided for group plans for public em- 
ployees. Alabama, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Mexico amended 
their acts. 

Unusual interest was shown in vene- 
real disease control. Idaho provided for 
examination and blood tests for pregnant 
women and recent mothers. Maine 
passed a law to control and eradicate 
syphilis. Florida now requires all re- 
jectees from the Army and Navy who 
were rejected because of venereal disease 
to report for treatment. Alabama and 
Connecticut provide examination, and 
Florida requires quarantine. 

Many states took some action to con- 
trol tuberculosis. Colorado provides 
public assistance to indigent residents 
with tuberculosis. Indiana provides 
state aid to county tuberculosis hospitals 
on a per capita basis. Kansas empow- 
ered the state board to arrange for care 
with private hospitals. Special pneumo- 
thorax treatment is provided for Arkan- 
sas patients. Minnesota has set definite 
rates for care in the state sanitarium, 
and North Carolina now provides that 
those failing to take precautionary meas- 
ures to protect others may be imprisoned 
in a sanitarium. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
legislation to benefit the handicapped. 
Wyoming provided that centers for the 
education of the deaf, dumb, and blind 
be established. Nevada provided for the 
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education of the blind. Connecticut and 
Minnesota both provided for the educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children, 
and Wyoming for invalid children, while 
Colorado provided for training of physi- 
cally handicapped students. New York 
provided for veterans’ relief for the sick 
and disabled, and Wisconsin for rehabil- 
itation of the veterans of World War II. 
The Pennsylvania bill providing for co- 
operation with the federal government 
in the vocational rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry was vetoed by 
the governor. 

Various provisions were made for chil- 
dren in the different states. Indiana pro- 
vided for the establishment of a state 
hospital for the treatment of crippled 
children and also gave county boards 
power to commit indigent juveniles to 
Indiana University hospitals, and Ore- 
gon provided for medical, surgical, and 
correctional aid to crippled children. In 
Washington a separate Division for 
Handicapped Children was established. 
Oklahoma provided for medical and hos- 
pital care for crippled children. Illinois 
provided for the establishment of a sur- 
gical institution for children and appro- 
priated $30,000 to the University of Illi- 
nois for the care of children crippled by 
infantile paralysis. South Dakota pro- 
vided for a course of study for crippled 
children. Connecticut, Kansas, and 
Rhode Island took advantage of the 
availability of federal funds to pay for 
the hospitalization of the wives and chil- 
dren of men in the armed services unable 
to pay for such care. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


As finally enacted by Congress, two 
separate acts provide for vocational re- 
habilitation. The Clark-Walsh bill, pro- 
viding a new rehabilitative program for 
veterans, became law on March 24, 


1943.3 The Barden bill, which was signed 
by the President on June 6, 1943, amends 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1920 and provides complete services for 
disabled civilians.‘ 

The program for veterans is to be ad- 
ministered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion as an entirely federally administered 
one. Any veteran of the present war who 
has a disability incurred in or aggravated 
by such service is eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome the handicap 
of such disability. The Administration 
of Veterans Affairs is to provide training 
facilities directly or by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private institutions 
or establishments. Pensions for the vet- 
eran himself, plus additional amounts for 
his dependents, are provided during the 
training program. Inasmuch as the pur- 
pose of rehabilitation is to restore em- 
ployability, the administration is em- 
powered to co-operate with employment 
agencies for the purpose of placing the 
trained veterans in gainful employment. 

The program for civilians is to be ad- 
ministered by the federal security ad- 
ministrator as a grant-in-aid program. 
Within the states it will be administered 
by state boards of vocational education, 
with the exception that state blind com- 
missions may administer that part of the 
program under which vocational rehabil- 
itation is provided for the blind. The 
entire cost of administration and all costs 
of necessary medical treatment and re- 
habilitation for war-disabled civilians 
will be paid by the federal government. 
For all other disabled civilians the 50 per 
cent matching basis will still apply. 

The act provides that state plans must 
be submitted and approved before pay- 


3 Public Law No. 16 (78th Cong., rst sess.), chap. 
22. 

4 Public Law No. 113 (78th Cong., 1st sess.), 
chap. 190. 
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ments are made to the states (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico). Defi- 
nite provisions are made concerning what 
must be included in the state plan re- 
garding administration, policies, meth- 
ods, personnel, reports, those to whom 
service shall be available, etc. 

This broadened program will provide 
medical care and surgical repair, pros- 
thetic services, and mechanical aids as 
well as the training provided under the 
old act. In the past the service has been 
unable to deal with more than a small 
fraction of the new cases that were eligi- 
ble. Wartime conditions have greatly in- 
creased the need, both because of the 
large increase in industrial workers and 
because the accident rate has increased. 
Also there are many men in the armed 
forces who will not be able to establish 
service-connected disabilities who can be 
cared for under this law. 

One of the major differences in this 
new act is that only one plan is required 
of the state for federal approval rather 
than an annual plan. Definite limita- 
tions are specified regarding federal con- 
trol. No maximum is set on the amounts 
that may be made available to the states, 
and adequate special financing is pro- 
vided for the transition period to July 1, 
1945. The Federal Security Administra- 
tion is authorized to make studies and 
investigations and, until July 1, 1945, to 
conduct courses of instruction for per- 
sonnel, to provide books and other ma- 
terials, and to pay tuition of personnel 
attending outside courses of instruction. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Much of the state labor legislation this 
year related directly to the efforts to in- 
crease the manpower available. Many 
of the new laws relax or suspend provi- 
sions governing the employment of wom- 
en and children and in a few cases those 


receiving old age assistance. Nearly all 
these laws are effective for the duration 
only. 

ADULT LABOR 

Unique “work or fight”? laws were 
enacted by South Carolina and Mary- 
land. The South Carolina statute re- 
quires all physically fit men between 
eighteen and sixty to go to work or be 
liable to fines up to $500 and imprison- 
ment up to six months, while the Mary- 
land law, which applies only to fourteen 
counties, makes it unlawful for any able- 
bodied male between sixteen and sixty- 
five to be without gainful occupation. 
Ordained ministers, students, and men 
awaiting induction into the armed forces 
are exempt from the provisions of both 
laws. 

Many of the new laws govern the em- 
ployment of women during the war. 
Ceilings were raised on the number of 
hours they may work per week, and 
women are permitted employment in 
some occupations previously barred to 
them, such as driving taxis, shining 
shoes, and operating freight elevators. 
Several states excepted fruit and vege- 
table canneries from limitations on work- 
ing hours. The governor of Arizona ve- 
toed a bill which would have suspended 
the forty-eight-hour week for all women 
in war industries. 

In contrast to this relaxing of working 
hours for women was legislation setting 
up protective provisions, such as the 
Nevada statute requiring one day of rest 
in every calendar week for women, and 
the Washington measure requiring equal 
pay for women doing the same work as 
men. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 
In order to overcome the unwilling- 
ness of employers to hire physically 
handicapped workers, state legislatures 
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created ‘“‘second injury”funds in several 
states. Previously only fourteen states 
had such legislation, but this year Maine, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and 
Washington provide that, if second in- 
juries, combined with the original handi- 
cap, result in permanent disability, the 
additional cost will be borne from the 
states “second injury” fund. 

Arizona set up an occupational disease 
compensation schedule of thirty-three 
diseases, patterning this legislation on 
Utah’s industrial disablement statute. 
Oregon enacted a similar law, and Min- 
nesota and Michigan extended their 
laws. Rhode Island has increased the 
monthly benefits for firemen injured in 
line of duty. New Hampshire has pro- 
vided compensation payments for loss of 
glass eyes, false teeth, or wooden arms 
and legs while at work. Oregon now com- 
pels employers to pay doctor and hospi- 
tal bills for injured workmen when em- 
ployers are not covered by state work- 
men’s compensation laws. Benefits un- 
der workmen’s compensation laws were 
increased in Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and South 
Dakota. Vermont extended the coverage 
of its law. 

Rhode Island enacted a law establish- 
ing a comprehensive plan for a rehabilita- 
tion clinic under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labor to make available 
to injured workmen all modern curative 
treatment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Rates were revised upward in seven 
states this year—Florida, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsin—in order to place their 
funds in sound condition for the post- 
war period. It is expected that these 
funds will be needed to meet the heavy 
demands by workers released from war 


industries and by returning servicemen 
whose rights to unemployment insurance 
have been safeguarded in almost all 
states. On the other hand, reductions 
have been effected by some states. 


CHILD LABOR 


During the 1943 legislative sessions, 
over half the states made changes in 
their child labor laws or granted authori- 
ty to some state agency to do so. Some 
of the bills enacted show an intelligent 
effort to meet manpower shortages while 
safeguarding the employment of chil- 
dren, but others needlessly break down 
the safeguards that have been so pains- 
takingly built up. 

Regulations restricting hours and 
night work for young people of sixteen 
and seventeen years show the greatest 
number of changes. Twenty-two states 
have taken such action with both maxi- 
mum hours and night-work provisions 
relaxed in all but three. States which 
had higher than average standards are 
for the most part affected. Of the eleven 
states which had an eight-hour day for 
minors of sixteen and seventeen years, 
seven have authorized modifications; of 
the fifteen states which had a forty-eight- 
hour week or less for minors of that age, 
ten have authorized modification; and of 
the eight states which prohibited work 
for minors after 10:00 P.M. or earlier, five 
have authorized changes. In no state 
does a statutory extension of maximum 
hours affect minors under sixteen years, 
and in only one case does the night-work 
relaxation apply to minors under sixteen 
years—although the general authority to 
grant extensions in some states would 
cover young children. 

At least twelve states have lowered 
age limits for drivers’ licenses, although 
in general the new statutes prohibit teen- 
age boys from operating vehicles loaded 
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with explosive materials and cars carry- 
ing public passengers. The license age for 
school-bus drivers was lowered in Okla- 
homa from eighteen to sixteen; in Ne- 
vada to under eighteen; in California to 
seventeen; and in Texas, from twenty- 
one to seventeen. Nebraska has reduced 
from twenty-one to sixteen years the age 
for drivers of motor vehicles transporting 
fuel and petroleum products; New York 
now permits holders of junior operator 
licenses to operate motor vehicles for 
agricultural or dairying purposes; and 
Massachusetts has reduced from eight- 
een to sixteen the age for drivers of farm 
vehicles and certain types of other motor 
vehicles. 

Laws regulating the employment of 
children in bowling alleys have been re- 
laxed in nine states. Before the war, five 
states had a minimum of eighteen years 
for pin setters; three of them have re- 
duced the age to sixteen years, and two 
to fourteen years. Of the twenty-one 
states which had a sixteen-year age mini- 
mum, three reduced it to fourteen years 
and one to twelve. Night-work stand- 
ards have been relaxed, so that in most 
states work in bowling alleys is now per- 
mitted until 11:00 P.M., midnight, or 
later. 

Minimum age requirements have been 
lowered for some specific occupations, as 
in some states the age limit for girl mes- 
sengers has been reduced from eighteen 
or twenty-one years to fourteen or six- 
teen years, and also for work in restau- 
rants, drugstores, hotels, theaters, and 
delivery service. 

Other relaxations relate to hazardous 
employment with changes in the types of 
machinery at which minors may work, 
the amount of weight they may lift, and 
their employment in such occupations as 
welding, operating elevators, etc. 

The employment of school-age chil- 


dren in agriculture has been facilitated 
by permitting some rearrangement or 
shortening of the school term or length of 
the daily school period or releases from 
school for temporary periods in several 
states. 

The lowering of standards for children 
under sixteen years of age is particularly 
unfortunate. For those of sixteen and 
seventeen years, the National Child La- 
bor Committee states: 

If a modification is necessary, it is preferable 
not to change the statute, even for the duration, 
but to grant authority to a qualified state 
agency to make exemptions for specific in- 
dustries, on application, for limited periods of 
time. 


LEGISLATION RELATING TO SERVICEMEN 


Maternity care for wives of enlisted 
men in military service and medical and 
nursing care for their babies can now be 
provided without cost to the family 
through state health departments under 
plans approved by the Children’s Bu- 
reau. In March, 1943, an appropriation 
of $1,200,000 was included in a Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act to provide 
medical, nursing, and hospital maternity 
and infant care through grants to the 
states. It was at first available to the 
families of all men in the seven lowest- 
pay grades, but Congress, in appropriat- 
ing additional funds, limited this to the 
lower four grades as of October 1, 1943. 

Members of the armed forces will ben- 
efit by legislation enacted by all forty- 
four state legislatures meeting this year 
granting servicemen tax relief in the in- 
come and property-tax fields and in the 
licensing field. The purposes were the 
same throughout—to ease the tax burden 
on the serviceman while he is in service 
and facilitate his re-entry into civilian 
life after discharge. 

At least a dozen states exempted ser- 
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vicemen’s pay and allowance from per- 
sonal income tax although income from 
other sources was not generally exempt- 
ed. An extension of time for filing income 
tax returns for income other than service 
pay and allowances was quite common. 
Tax exemptions for real and personal 
property taxes or deferred collection 
without interest or penalties or home- 
stead tax exemptions were provided in 
many states. 

Almost all states enacted laws to pro- 
tect holders of license privileges who are 
now in the armed forces. These include 
drivers’ and chauffeurs’ licenses, profes- 
sional and trade licenses in general, and 
special business or professional licenses 
for occupational categories. 

Minnesota enacted a law‘ providing 
for educational and subsistence benefits 
for returning soldiers, to be administered 
through a new Department of Veterans 
Affairs. Those benefits are designed for 
members of the armed forces who were 
residents of Minnesota at the time of 
entering service. The soldier with an 
honorable discharge is entitled to sub- 
sistence grants or education, and the 
children of a serviceman who has died as 
a result of his service are eligible for edu- 
cational benefits. Subsistence and edu- 
cational aid are based on need and are 
not available to the man eligible for sim- 
ilar federal benefits. 

Veterans’ preference and reinstate- 
ment in jobs have been discussed in the 
section on personnel. 


CONCLUSION 


With the reconvening of Congress, it 
is expected that hearings will be held on 
the Wagner bill which contains a broad- 
ened program for social security. The 
Thomas bill, relating to the day care of 


5 Laws of Minnesota, 1943, chap. 663. 


children of working mothers, will receive 
consideration by the House, after having 
passed the Senate before the recess. The 
rising cost of living and the expectation 
that fathers will soon be inducted into 
the armed forces mean additional pres- 
sure to increase the schedule for allot- 
ments and allowances. The Senate 
passed the Lodge-Reynolds Bill before 
the recess, and it is expected that the 
House will have hearings on the in- 
creased allowances proposed by this 
bill. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
included the training of social workers in 
their over-all training program which 
will come before Congress. The training 
of personnel for foreign relief operations 
may be included. 

Interim commissions were created by 
many of the state legislatures meeting in 
1943. Wartime and post-war needs will 
be studied in Arkansas, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. California has groups in- 
vestigating Japanese resettlement; and 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania committees are studying inter- 
racial relations and discrimination. 

Committees in Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin will report on rehabilitation 
measures for servicemen, and in Rhode 
Island on veterans’ bonus measures. 
Commissions on post-war planning have 
been set up in California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Many aspects of public welfare and 
criminal reform are to be studied, as over 
thirty commissions have been created to 
investigate this field and propose reme- 
dies to subsequent legislative sessions. 
Several of these commissions are study- 
ing juvenile delinquency. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 











ELEMENTS OF THE JUDICIAL IN SECURITY PROGRAMS 


A. DELAFIELD SMITH 


“No, Nol” said the Queen, 
“Sentence first—verdict afterwards.”* 


E order of procedure can be im- 

| portant, you see. Take the case 

of the King’s messenger.? ‘“He’s 

in prison now, being punished: and 

the trial doesn’t even begin till next 

Wednesday: and of course the crime 

comes last of all’—if, as Alice sug- 
gested, he does not fail to commit it. 

Alice, however, believed in due proc- 
ess. ‘‘‘Stuff and nonsense!’ she said 
loudly in reply to the Queen. “The 
idea of having the sentence first!’ ” 

The Queen was an unmitigated ex- 
ecutive. If to some she seems emo- 
tional, the effect must be ascribed to 
the abysses of her contempt for ju- 
dicial procedure. Her decrees yielded 
to no argument—except, of course, 
when, without due inquiry into the 
circumstances, she tried to apply her 
rigid format to the Cheshire Cat. Even 
at this point the King supported her. 
He showed convincingly that whatever 
had a head could be beheaded. That’s 
the crown lawyer for you. 

“IT don’t think they play at all 
fairly,” Alice complained, “and they all 
quarrel so dreadfully one can’t hear 
oneself speak—and they don’t seem to 
have any rules in particular: at least, 
if there are, nobody attends to them.” 
Alice was still thinking in procedural 
terms. However, Alice was also con- 
cerned -about the instability of the 
frame of reference. ‘‘....and you’ve no 

* Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland (1923 ed., 
Kingsport Press), chap. xii, p. 110. 


2Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass 
(1923 ed., Kingsport Press), chap. v, p. 165. 


idea” she went on, “how confusing it 
is all the things being alive: for in- 
stance, there’s the arch I’ve got to go 
through next walking about at the 
other end of the ground—and I should 
have croqueted the Queen’s hedgehog 
just now, only it ran away when it saw 
mine coming!’ You see, Alice be- 
lieved that issues should be frankly met. 
However, as Alice concluded, “the 
Queen is so extremely—likely to win, 
that it’s hardly worth while finishing 
the game.’ 

Alice insisted only on methods essen- 
tial to fairness and justice. A rational 
order of procedure for one thing; other- 
wise events lie in the future that should 
lie in the past, and the rightness or 
wrongness of our guesses about them 
conditions the wisdom of what we do: 
a willingness to meet the issue openly; 
otherwise we cause others to chase us 
about in a mental wonderland; a 
system of rules under which consist- 
ent action may not be _ invalidated; 
otherwise rules are but traps for the 
unwary: a recognition of the right to 
claim a decision on objective grounds; 
otherwise all our efforts at persuasion 
are hopeless: finally, within the arena 
itself, a stable pattern for the laying-out 
of the problem, and assigned values 
that remain fairly constant during the 
game; otherwise none of these things 
are possible. 

It is sometimes said that the Social 
Security Act marked a new era in 


3 Alice in Wonderland, chap. viii, “The Queen’s 
Croquet-Ground.” 
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terms of the great enlargement of 
governmental responsibility and public 
management. From the legal standpoint 
this is true to the extent that legal 
rights were established and judicial 
safeguards introduced to insure the ob- 
servance of the basic rules of fair play 
in determining and satisfying the rights 
thus constituted. 

The Social Security Act was written 
to underwrite certain minimum guaran- 
ties of social and economic protection. 
It therefore established certain rights 
with the assurance, as a lawyer would 
put it, that these rights could be re- 
duced to “judgment” and that the 
judgment could be “executed.” The 
execution of a judgment means putting 
the individual into actual possession of 
the benefits to which the judgment en- 
titles him. 

An individual whose rights of par- 
ticipation in a social program are legal 
rights thereby gains the assurance that 
the application of the program in his case 
will not rest in the discretion of the ad- 
ministrator but upon the basic guar- 
anties of (1) the right to equality of 
treatment and (2) apt and legally ap- 
provable procedures for compelling the 
satisfaction of that right. 

Hence there are two elements. There 
is the assurance of public responsibility 
for the uniform application of the pro- 
gram in all cases; and there is the 
further assurance that legal sanctions 
are available for the due application 
of the law in the individual case. 
These basic guaranties are referred to as 
“equal protection” and “due process.” 

The Social Security Act puts the 
matter in these terms. Take public 
assistance, for example. The first three 
essentials of any state plan for as- 
sistance are expressed in terms of the 
public responsibility for uniform ad- 


ministration as a matter of right. 
The Act says: 

(a) A State plan for old-age assistance must 
(1) provide that it shall be in effect in all political 
subdivisions of the state, and if administered by 
them, be mandatory upon them; (2) provide for 
financial participation by the State; (3) either 
provide for the establishment or designation of 
a single State agency to administer the plan, or 
provide for the establishment or designation of 
a single State agency to supervise the adminis- 
tration of the plan;.... 


Then follows the basic procedural sanc- 
tion: 

A State plan for old-age assistance must. . . . 
(4) provide for granting to any individual, 
whose claim for old-age assistance is denied, an 
opportunity for a fair hearing before such State 
agency;.... 


The other Social Security programs 
are similarly implemented. In unem- 
ployment compensation the basic sanc- 
tion reads: 

The Board shall make no certification for 
payment to any State unless it finds that the 
law of such State....includes provision 
for—.... 

(3) Opportunity for a fair hearing, before an 
impartial tribunal, for all individuals whose 
claims for unemployment compensation are 
denied;.... 


In the national program of old age and 
survivors’ insurance the analogous pro- 
visions are written in more detail. 
They provide that the beneficiaries 
under that program, including not only 
the applicant for a payment but any 
individual who shows that his rights 
may be prejudiced by any decision of 
the Board, shall be granted reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing 
before the Board or before officials to 
whom the Board shall have delegated 
that function. 

Thus for the first time in social pro- 
grams the individual has been permitted 
the opportunity of entering the sacred 
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administrative precincts and of par- 
ticipating in a formal and challenging 
inquiry into the whys and wherefores 
of the action taken in his case. It is, 
of course a privilege of far-reaching con- 
sequence. When such a privilege is 
availed of, the reaction upon the ad- 
ministrative personnel as well as upon 
the individual himself is likely to be 
profoundly significant, though not 
always apparent on the surface. Let 
him who can estimate to what extent 
the constitutional guaranties of equality 
and due process under which we live 
are responsible for the sense of security, 
the attitude of self-reliance, and hence 
the morale of our succeeding generations. 

But there is, of course, a big “if” 
in this situation. To put it in simple 
terms, it is quite impossible to say, “Go 
to, we shall now proceed to introduce 
judicial procedures into public welfare 
administration.” In fact, I cannot im- 
agine a more difficult undertaking 
from every standpoint. The tradition of 
broad, shall I say unbridled, discretion 
is nowhere more deep seated; and from 
the individual standpoint the tradi- 
tion of asking the state for social and 
economic protection as a_ suppliant, 
not demanding it as of right, is even 
more deeply conditioned _historical- 
ly. In fact, our greatest fears in 
the establishment of such programs 
arise, do they not, from the thought 
that we may be stimulating a deeper 
sense of dependency in what we under- 
take rather than a fundamental convic- 
tion of economic security. Economi- 
cally and socially, the sense of security 
requires the knowledge that what we 
obtain we obtain as of right and as an 
equal before the law. 

The job before us, then, is to introduce 
procedures into public administration 
of social programs that will put them at 


least on a par with other public pro- 
grams in respect of the attitudes thus 
engendered on the part both of the 
agency personnel and of the individual. 
This means changing the attitude on 
both sides. A judicial attitude on the 
part of both must be evoked, for being 
judicial is an attitude. 

Let me illustrate this. The other day 
I happened upon the record of a hear- 
ing in some state on a claim made by an 
individual for a social benefit. The 
examiner’s opening ran something like 
this: 

The burden of proof is on you, Mr. Claimant. 
The local Board has evidence satisfactory to it 
that you are not eligible for old age assistance. 
It has even been pointed out that what is true 
now was also true in the past periods when you 
were held eligible and were given assistance. If 


this is so, there would be grounds for seeking to 
recover from you what was previously paid 


He probably added under his breath, 
“Now, Mr. Claimant, don’t you wish 
you had never asked for a hearing!” 
This opening reminds me of an exami- 
nation question in which the student is 
asked to bring out all the legal points 
that lie concealed in a given situation. 
The examiner says there are undis- 
closed statements or documents in 
the possession of the Board which it has 
accepted as true and apparently does 
not think can be challenged; that these 
taken-for-granted facts appear to dis- 
pose of the issue satisfactorily, albeit 
the claimant may try to prove his 
claim anyway. In this event he will have 
to disprove reports of which he is igno- 
rant. Perhaps because of a sense of the 
duty to be “fair,” however, the claimant 
is told at the outset that this secreted 
but self-sufficient evidence has thrust 
upon him the “burden of proof” of an 
issue heavily weighted against him and 
that he must submit his evidence with 
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the tantalizing assurance that if he fails 
he will expose himself, like Shylock, to 
a liability for accepting what he has al- 
ready been awarded. 

The examiner’s attitude betrays his 
belief that the claimant either individ- 
ually or in common with others of his 
tribe is “gunning” for an advantage be- 
yond that to which he is entitled, and 
should if possible be trapped and ex- 
posed. On the supposition that the 
claimant is just such a person, the ex- 
aminer exhibits a significant lack of 
faith in the hearing process itself and in 
his own ability to establish the truth 
through its efficacy. He can, he feels, 
use it more efficaciously as a gauntlet 
or trial by fire. An honest man, he feels, 
should somehow come through un- 
scathed. 

This, then, is what “judicial’’ is not, 
for it plainly violates the cardinal prin- 
ciples of fair play. 

However, the adoption by adminis- 
trative agencies of court procedures 
was never contemplated. True, the hear- 
ing or trial process in the conventional 
courts has been built up through the 
years as an expert tool for developing 
reliable facts. While rules of evidence 
undoubtedly need revision and simpli- 
fication and while many types of issues 
call for more specialized treatment than 
is now provided, I have never been 
through a trial without gaining a dis- 
tinct impression of its effectiveness. 
The care used to limit and define the 
exact issue; the ineluctable logic ap- 
plied in determining the probative value 
of any circumstance; the severance of a 
witness’ conclusions from his recitals 
of objectively observed fact; the need to 
“connect up” one circumstance with 
another; the long experience reflected 
in the treatment of hearsay, opinion, 
and evidence that is not the best; the 


potentialities of cross-examination; the 
pressures to which the whole procedure 
gives rise, felt not alone by the witness 
but by everyone present. These in- 
fluences act like an electric furnace to 
separate and carry off the dross and 
the slag and to leave in the main the 
truth. 

The factual record made in the con- 
ventional court is like a machine on 
which great ingenuity has been used by 
experts in the belief that the product can 
be fairly foolproof and its abuse thus 
avoided. There exists no one of us who 
has not found himself on occasion to be 
a victim of circumstances. Neither has 
any of us learned accurately what or 
whom to believe and what or whom not 
to believe. The courts are wont to as- 
semble a number of people from various 
walks of life and to give them a record 
from which the commonest sources 
of delusion and prejudice have been 
erased. Bringing the two together, they 
hope for reasonably reliable orientation. 
The process yields to expert treatment. 

But the main outline of the princi- 
ples and procedures thus devised for 
eliciting the truth is common property, 
as are the basic principles of fair play. 
They are capable of effective use on a 
reasonable basis or, should I say, on a 
basis of reason, especially at the hands 
of individuals whose concentration in a 
special field has given them a clear 
sense of what to seek and what to avoid. 
No doubt one needs some general ex- 
perience in the art of establishing the 
facts that prove a contention. It is an 
art that anyone may study with profit. 
No public agency today should be with- 
out some talent in this field—for the 
more effective administration of its pro- 
gram I mean, of course—not merely for 
its own protection. 

This reminds me that a word should be 
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said here about the need for lawyers 
and their advice. I have no doubt that 
reasonably effective judicial-like pro- 
cedures can be established within the 
agency—or, having been established, 
can be operated, at any rate—without 
a great deal of expert legal intervention. 
Good legal advice, however, is even more 
important to an evaluation of the basic 
attitudes of the agency from the judi- 
cial point of view than it is with respect 
to their technical conformity with any 
particular rules or alleged rules of law. 
The courts in reviewing agency proce- 
dures in social programs are quite unlike- 
ly to base their criticism upon techni- 
cal grounds. More often they think, 
in the manner of Alice, of the basic 
attitudes evidenced in the agency’s re- 
lationships with the individual and 
whether or not the procedures devised 
by the agency to deal with the indi- 
vidual’s complaints yielded themselves 
to an effective presentation of the 
individual’s point of view and of the 
facts and circumstances which might 
support that point of view. Hence, the 
agency should have as early in the 
game as possible the benefits of the 
seasoned criticism of legally trained 
minds who inquire rigidly into the effi- 
cacies of its procedures from this 
standpoint. Or, as in the case, for exam- 
ple, of the appeals procedure in our 
national program of old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, professional compe- 
tence may enter at the outset to help 
establish those procedures and endow 
them with the sense and spirit of 
justice. 

Legal knowledge, furthermore, is im- 
portant not so much for the purpose of 
introducing legal techniques as of avoid- 
ing subservience to any technique. 
In other words, lawyers are needed to 
point out the substantial grounds that 
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underlie any requirement involving le- 
gal considerations, especially those re- 
lated to procedure, and thus indicate 
the degree of flexibility commensurate 
with its objectives. For this purpose, 
lawyers are needed whose experience 
enables them to rise beyond the tech- 
nical consideration and to evaluate 
the agency’s actual operations from the 
standpoint of whether or not they are 
capable of coming out with something 
that might be called justice. 

Needless to say, social agencies should 
have at their command as need there- 
for may arise the services of those who 
can provide orientation through their 
means of reference to the great body of 
legal reporting and the great store- 
houses of reasoned opinion. Often this is 
the only means by which the agency can 
acquaint itself with significant past ex- 
periences and use them in the evaluation 
of its own policies. 

I think we have here one of the best 
keys to successful administration—the 
bringing-together of subject speciali- 
zation and professional techniques. The 
technical yields its tyranny in a spe- 
cialized field. But it is the professional 
people who apply science to life and 
test its applicability. We who operate 
within the agency can use the profes- 
sional art with greater freedom because 
of our specialized knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter; yet we must rely on profess- 
ional ties to save us from the perils of 
specialization. The law is fearful of 
any agency’s tendency to plot its course 
by a system of dead reckoning, be- 
lieving that a policy of continuous 
verification from external fields of human 
experience is essential. Effective ex- 
pertise requires the concerted efforts 
of the representatives of many pro- 
fessional fields on a single objective. 
Professional people supply the essential 
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link with the composite world. This 
cannot be denied in the case of the law, 
for all of life’s activities are mirrored 
in legal reporting. 

Up to this point we have been talking 
about justice and procedure in the ab- 
stract. Appropriate instrumentalities 
within the administrative organization 
have been assumed. The first question, 
however, is why we need a special struc- 
ture within the agency. Why not leave 
the individual and his complaints to the 
courts? The reason is that judicial con- 
trols are a necessary complement to exec- 
utive decrees. A focal point is needed 
within the agency to assume a special re- 
sponsibility for the judicial. As a prac- 
tical matter, experience has demon- 
strated the necessity for the organization 
of a complaint department by any institu- 
tion that deals with many people. A unit 
is needed for reviewing individual trans- 
actions at the request of the individual 
served. They say there is a commercial 
store operating in Boston without one. 
The explanation is made that such a de- 
partment is unnecessary, because the 
customer is always right and every clerk 
is instructed to grant any complaint 
without question or argument. The 
clerks rigidly comply with this rule. This 
store is seventy years old and very afflu- 
ent and successful. However, what this 
store seems to have in fact is a complaint 
department in the mth degree. 

In the second place the existence of a 
type of judicial process within the agency 
is a basic declaration that the program as 
interpreted and administered by the 
agency is capable of that degree of objec- 
tification essential to judicial treatment. 
It means that the conditions upon the 
client’s right are limited to such as are 
capable of demonstration on a rational 
basis compelling to minds that function 
independently. Public assistance today 


is striving toward that essential water- 
mark of externality. The success or fail- 
ure of this judicially motivated process in 
public assistance administration will fur- 
nish an acid test of whether or not its 
beneficiaries have rights or mere publicly 
countenanced bases of supplication. | 

Agencies proceed by rule, or perhaps it 
should be said that they do so on many 
occasions. Rules afford the agency a 
means of securing fairly uniform co-ordi- 
nated action in view of the quantity of 
individual cases or services involved. 
They permit the necessary intensive use 
of agency personnel. They make for a 
consistent interpretation of the agency’s 
program. But they need to be comple- 
mented by a method of applying correc- 
tives in the individual case. Even if no 
breakdown has occurred, any individual 
may demand such a review at any time. 
The individual just does not agree with 
the agency. He wants to test the person- 
al application of the rule or of the law. 
The agency, I should think, would want 
him to do so within the agency in the first 
instance. The courts recognize this very 
natural desire on the part of the agency. 
They say that, if the agency will providea 
hearing system that is fair to the individ- 
ual, he will not be allowed to by-pass it 
and proceed directly to the judge. 

Again, I think we are all justifiably 
suspicious of any rule or regulation which 
has not been constructed on the basis of a 
number of thoroughly explored situa- 
tions. When I say “thoroughly ex- 
plored,”’ I mean “thoroughly explored.” 
In this way I feel the judicial process has 
a constructive role to play in drawing 
attention of the agency’s rule-making 
authority to the pragmatic problems that 
need to be resolved. 

I do not mean to say at this point that 
the judicial process is any substitute for 
the comprehensive task of exploration, 
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analysis, definition, and policy develop- 
ment. I am trying to indicate how the 
judicial function enters into that basic 
process and to emphasize the continual 
urge it provides for the equitable and 
realistic solution of the more perplexing 
problems. There are typical problems in 
every program that have not been 
thought through. No consistent policy 
or set of policies has ever been formu- 
lated which satisfactorily resolves them. 
They create situations that are likely to 
reach the complaint department. The 
real reason, I think, for the failure of 
public assistance agencies to develop 
more widely accepted solutions of certain 
typical problems and situations that still 
baffle them is the failure to develop a 
good complaint department with some 
judicial implementation. 

The examiner is compelled to decide 
the issue before him. He has at his com- 
mand the thinking of the agency. He 
now gets the benefit of some independent 
thinking, including the petitioner’s cir- 
cumstances and ideas. If similar cases 
have also arisen in other agencies and 
have been decided in other agencies, the 
examiner may find help from external 
constructive research in fact and theory 
in a similar situation. I think a few good 
cases thoroughly explored and argued 
pro and con under circumstances where 
someone is compelled to write reasoned 
answers to them would do more than any- 
thing else to produce some co-ordinated 
treatment of the problems they exempli- 
fy throughout these United States. The 
trouble has been that agency thinking in 
such cases has not been put to the test of 
reasoned decision and that no succinct 
rule or policy has been written to deal 
with them. The problem thus remains 
from age to age in a subjective state of 
suspended mental animation, yet, unfor- 
tunately, of expedient action. Certain 
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heroic agencies have recently begun to 
submit some of their situations to the 
test of judicial treatment—I think with 
excellent effect. 

One case in public assistance, for ex- 
ample, arose on the appeal of a mother 
whose children could not be given in- 
struction in a local school unless they 
were prepared to salute the flag. They 
were being educated at greater expense 
in a neighboring institution attended by 
many children similarly situated. Care- 
ful study of the facts helped in establish- 
ing the futility of using the social security 
program to enforce a controverted rule of 
law, the merits of which were wholly out- 
side the agency’s political jurisdiction. 
The hearing process was particularly 
necessary in this case to orient the agen- 
cy by establishing the different view- 
points in a controversial situation. The 
hearing resulted in substantiating the 
principle that enforcement of independ- 
ent obligations should not be attempted 
through the instrumentality of withhold- 
ing assistance or, at any rate, of comput- 
ing it on the arbitrary and unrealistic 
assumption in this instance that the local 
school was the place for these children. 
Of course, the agency did not know that 
the controversial rule of law itself in this 
instance was to be abrogated by an au- 
thoritative decision of our highest court a 
few months later. It did know, however, 
that social conduct and behavior must 
in any case spring from a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility. Economic secu- 
rity tends to encourage social conduct. 
But the state is not concerned with the 
purchase of the individual’s legal behav- 
ior for cash. For unlawful conduct the 
individual may be punished. 

In the same way other equally basic 
issues have been threshed out in the 
light of the living facts. For example, 
take the situation of an aged individual 
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whose married life has been early dis- 
rupted and whose children are scattered 
throughout the United States. The only 
member of the family legally reachable 
has been brought up in foster-care, has 
married, and has acquired social and re- 
ligious affiliations that make more of an 
appeal to his purse than does a mother 
whom he scarcely knows. These circum- 
stances indicate the milieu in which rela- 
tives’ responsibilities have to be con- 
sidered and dealt with. The propriety of 
trying to make people behave in a cer- 
tain fashion by juggling their public as- 
sistance rights was also at issue here. 
The viewpoints of the people concerned 
need to be elicited. This is where judicial 
procedure comes in. The conditions of a 
rule for dealing with such situations and 
the points of view it must resolve are thus 
established. 

Much of what we imbibe from what we 
see, hear, or read is a product of our own 
hard-working imaginations. Its reliabil- 
ity is often more doubtful than we real- 
ize. But, when we seek to verify these 
mental pictures, we want the kind of fac- 
tual accuracy and completeness that a 
judicially ordered procedure is designed 
to provide. While welfare programs con- 
tact the individual on a much broader 
front than most others, they assert the 
need of personal investigations for this 
reason on a routine basis. Timely ex- 
ploration into the circumstances of the 
individual case, therefore, can be as need- 
ful in a federally operated program or in 
a more specialized state program such as 
unemployment compensation as in pub- 
lic assistance where professional relation- 
ships are routinely established. The 
hearings, for example, in O.A.S.I. cases 
often provide orientation essential to the 
formulation of administrative rules in 
situations involving a high degree of ad- 
minstrative discretion. Quite specifi- 


cally; take hearings on questions of de- 
pendency where detailed patterns are 
provided exemplifying, for example, dis- 
tinctions such as that between “being 
dependent upon” and “being (in fact) 
supported by” a wage-earner. In unem- 
ployment compensation, questions of 
availability and suitability of employ- 
ment cannot be resolved apart from the 
circumstances of individual cases. Both 
programs require continuous exploration 
into the effect of criteria used adminis- 
tratively in seeking definitions of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship consonant 
with security programs or in determining 
what constitutes a payment of wages, 
and so on through the whole gamut of 
concepts on which these programs are 
necessarily premised but which in prac- 
tice involve many hair-breadth distinc- 
tions. If the administrative thinks to a- 
void such close and circumspect differ- 
entiations, the law must disillusion him. 
An electric eye is administratively and 
judicially, as well as industrially, help- 
ful. 

More significantly, it will be seen that 
administration cannot be defined in 
terms merely of the fulfilment of certain 
statutorily conceived needs of individ- 
uals. The director has first to carve out a 
comprehensive pattern of individual 
rights and the conditions of their exercise 
under the statute. These processes of 
legal definition cannot be avoided. The 
further the program progresses, the more 
precise the orienting charts and maps of 
the legal terrain need to be. The admin- 
istrator reaches a stage where precision 
is essential to further progress. The ad- 
ministrator will find it necessary to refer 
to more detailed analyses. The rules that 
he has already devised, the discussion 
that led to their formulation, or even the 
administrative reports of their efficacy 
will not be found an adequate basis for 
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constructing new rules of greater preci- 
sion and hence of greater equity. Only 
the results of a thousand-and-one care- 
fully conducted explorations into indi- 
vidual situations, in which discussion and 
judgment are impelled preferably by the 
spur of an endangered self-interest can 
provide the necessary orientation. 

We need, then, to develop the “law’”’ of 
all our programs—law made, as all law 
must ultimately be made—by resolving 
individual problems. The limitless po- 
tentialities of circumstantial variation 
must sooner or later be encountered. 
This law must be developed in the first 
instance within the administrative agen- 
cy, because it must reflect the program’s 
philosophy. The individual decision 
must exemplify the body of doctrine that 
has been worked out over a long period of 
time and in relation to a great many par- 
ticipants. Yet eventually this “law” 
must be integrated into the great body 
of our law and must be harmonized with 
principles applied in other programs or 
in other entirely different situations. It is 
quite as important, let me say, for an ad- 
ministrative agency to keep within range 
of judicial thought in a democracy as it is 
for the agency, by means of a lay board 
or otherwise, to keep within range of 
public policy developments in its juris- 
diction. The courts are, of course, not 
the sole medium for legal integration, but 
they are an essential medium for this 
purpose while we live under the reign of 
objective law. 

In public assistance, for example, it 
becomes quite obvious that in a program 
of national scope, administered by states, 
one needs a consistent rule according to 
which the quantitative scope or extensity 
of each state’s responsibilities is geared 
to those of other states. When you are 
talking about individuals, the usual cri- 
terion for attaching or assigning responsi- 
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bility for the meeting of his rights and 
needs to a particular state is on the basis 
of the applicant’s residence. For such 
purposes everyone has under our system 
of law a legal residence status. This is, of 
course, a rule of very general application. 

Residence is a branch of legal science. 
The concept of residence to a layman 
may be thought unsatisfactory, as is 
many another legal concept, but the law 
is not to blame for the concept. All that 
the law can do about it is to reduce to as 
objective and scientific basis as possible 
the case-by-case application of a concept 
which is forced upon it as an essential 
and ineluctable premise. No doubt most 
jurisdictional boundaries are hard to de- 
fine. However, you could scarcely get 
along well with other people and with 
other interests if principles for deter- 
mining jurisdictional lines were not ob- 
jectively determined and obeyed. No 
one is free to determine his own legal 
boundaries authoritatively and, in so 
doing, to overlook the basic jurisdictional 
patterns. To do so, he would need to be 
more than honest. He would need skills 
of divine origin. Such concepts as resi- 
dence furnish an excellent example of the 
need for gearing the program to an ex- 
ternally and consensually validated law. 

The judicial process in administration 
is thus also a necessary step preliminary 
to the presentation to the conventional 
courts of an individual case involving a 
particular question arising in the course 
of the program. It is the medium in 
which the administrative backgrounds, 
in so far as the principles applied therein 
are pertinent to the particular case, are 
brought together and communicated to 
the court. Otherwise the court would 
need to pursue a long and arduous route 
in order to orient itself as to the back- 
ground of any case that might come be- 
fore it. 
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The foregoing should be sufficient 
demonstration of the need for judicial 
implementation of the agency. But then 
the more practical question arises: How 
should the agency go about judicially 
implementing itself? Above all, for this 
is the hard kernel toward which we have 
been boring, what should be the relation- 
ship of this judicial implementation to 
the chain of command or executive func- 
tion within the agency? Solve that one, 
and in my opinion the rest is relatively 
simple. 

Mind you, I am speaking now quite 
specifically of the special procedures— 
“fair hearing,” we call it—by which the 
agency submits its client relationships to 
the test of the fulfilment of those basic 
standards of fairness and justice that we 
found necessary at the outset. We must 
at this stage assume our agency has had 
immediately available within its own ad- 
ministrative circles good legal advice and 
that its ordinary administrative pro- 
cedures have been devised with a basic 
sense of its need to be reasonably fair, 
impartial, and judicial in all its contacts 
with its clients. Being fair and being 
judicial should not be reserved to its 
hearing panel. But the hearing process 
is the agency’s opportunity, as well as 
the client’s, to place the whole matter in 
review, de novo, as it is called, under a 
systematically devised routine proce- 
dure. The basic design of this procedure 
should be to assure the consideration of 
all the ascertainable facts and points; to 
establish what the agency has previously 
overlooked; to open the door to a critical 
review of the agency’s administrative 
action, of its attitudes, of its interpre- 
tations, and even of its basic philosophy; 
and, as proof of the pudding, to take no 
steps which have not been tested in the 
light of the client’s procedural needs and 
reasonable requirements—for example, 


convenience of time and place for holding 
the particular hearing, due notice of it, 
assurance of necessary action to obtain 
the presence of witnesses and their testi- 
mony in the record, clear opportunity for 
the individual to know everything that 
goes into the record, and the taking of 
any steps that may help the individual to 
meet the issue by all available means. It 
is in this sense that we must now use the 
word “judicial.” Let us not be afraid of 
the word. Let us rather welcome the 
presentments of anyone who can demon- 
strate for us the potentialities of a well- 
planned offensive against our precon- 
ceived, and possibly not wholly disinter- 
ested, notion of a client’s “‘case.” 

To begin with, whatever the relation- 
ship between the hearing panel and the 
chain of command within the agency, the 
procedures leading up to and surround- 
ing the hearing process must in any event 
be carefully integrated with the routine 
procedures of the agency. They should 
be regarded as an integral part of the cli- 
ent relationship. It seems essential, for 
example, that the fact of the hearing op- 
portunity, bolstered by a brief story of 
the agency’s implementation in this re- 
gard, should appear either on the initial 
form such as the form of application for 
benefit utilized by the applicant or upon 
papers outlining the program which he 
obtains at the first interview. The right 
to a hearing at a convenient place should 
be as well known to the client as to the 
agency representatives, since it is a factor 
in his sense of individual security in the 
relationship. The clientele generally 
need to be acquainted with this phase of 
the administration. Its discovery should 
in no event be left to the whetted acumen 
of a disgruntled client, in which event it 
may be regarded as a means of supersed- 
ing the existing agency representation 
and, more important, may largely sacri- 
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fice its corrective and constructive func- 
tions. This problem appears of real con- 
cern to every program that boasts of 
anything in the order of a judicial 
process. 

The hearing system is of little value 
unless its operation is free, uninhibited, 
and universally available. Only in this 
way will the significant issues come be- 
fore it. Every conceivable issue should 
have, as occasion demands, the benefit of 
the hearing panel’s individualized, great- 
ly amplified, and extended consideration. 
The hearing process is intended not only 
to plumb the depths of the pertinent fac- 
tual and argumentative phases of the 
case but to bring to bear by dint of tes- 
timony or previous exploration a greatly 
broadened purview of professional train- 
ing and experience in pertinent fields. It 
is the opportunity for a much more phil- 
osophical and studied approach to the 
law and policy applicable to the phase of 
the program under fire than is otherwise 
available. 

Considerations of this kind must fur- 
nish the background for a discussion of 
the structural position of the hearing 
panel within the agency. The Social 
Security Act, for example, read as a 
whole does not provide any definite ori- 
entation on the administrative relation- 
ships of the panel. The public assistance 
titles require an opportunity of hearing 
before the ‘‘State Agency,” whatever the 
degree of administrative decentralization 
in routine operations. The unemploy- 
ment compensation title requires oppor- 
tunity of hearing before an “impartial 
tribunal.’”’ In Title II, as we have seen, 
the Social Security Board is required at 
the request of the applicant or of others 
whose rights may be prejudiced to pro- 
vide opportunity of hearing with respect 
to any applicable decision. Opportunity 
of hearing exists also in relation to wage 
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entries. This duty primarily placed by 
the Act upon the Board is expressly 
delegable to Board or staff members. 

Since the word “impartial” in Title 
III is by no means synonymous with 
“non-agency” and since the “State 
Agency” in public assistance is free to 
establish relatively independent panels 
and may well do so as a means of high- 
lighting the critical function of the judi- 
cial process, there is no real inconsistency 
in these provisions. However, the prac- 
tice is in some degree divergent, since 
boards of review in unemployment com- 
pensation cases are in a number of in- 
stances quite independent of the agency 
by appointment as well as in their entire 
organizational structure, whereas in pub- 
lic assistance there is a firm insistence 
upon administrative integration. The 
structural independence of the panel, 
however, seems fundamentally incon- 
sistent with its functioning as a judicial 
administrative process. It may become 
just another court.‘ 

It is my belief that the degree of ad- 
ministrative integration should always 
be such as to carry with it the implication 
of agency responsibility for the panel’s 
decision. This requires the panel’s ad- 
ministrative responsibility, if not to the 


4Cf. Dreer v. U.C.C. of New Jersey (N.J. Sup. Ct., 
1941), 21 Atl. (2) 690. The opinion in this case, 
however, contains language, motivated no doubt by 
the independent structure of the Board of Review, 
which, properly read, states a principle of general 
application. The court said: “The statute is lengthy 
and complicated; but our study of it leads to the 
conclusion that the Commission|i.e., the Commission 
itself] is an administrative not a judicial body; that 
it is authorized and required by the Act to establish 
its own courts; but not empowered to control them 
in their decision. So we see nothing in their point 
that the ruling letter is controlling.” This is as it 
should be. However, an agency tribunal may be 
bound by agency regulations, though not by specific 
applications of them to the case under review. The 
agency tribunal is itself established to review and 
decide the justifiability of the treatment of the 
specific case. 
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program director, at least to the agency 
head, and would quite properly carry 
with it other evidences of procedural 
integration that would tend to make the 
panel and other divisions of the agency 
mutually responsive in the development 
of the program’s basic procedures, poli- 
cies, and philosophy. At the same time 
the degree of delegated authority should 
give the panel the necessary sense of an 
independent responsibility for dealing 
with the issue before it. This is in no way 
inconsistent with agency responsibility. 
Thus, while the panel is properly bound 
by all the fundamental interpretive and 
policy regulations of the agency, it may 
on occasion find the agency director dis- 
satisified with its disposition. Neverthe- 
less, the duty to formulate its views and 
decide the case in due course should not 
be impaired. The terms of the original 
assignment and delegation of authority 
should, it would seem, leave the panel 
free to construe and apply basic policy. 
A case-by-case administrative control 
when the judicial process has been in- 
voked is basically at odds with the pres- 
tige of its corrective and critical review 
function. It seems almost unnecessary to 
add that, in so far as executive interven- 
tion in the decision would tend to de- 
prive the applicant of his essential right 
to establish, if he can, the inappropriate- 
ness of the treatment accorded him in the 
regular course of administration, he is 
not being accorded a fair hearing. Simi- 
larly, the establishment of rules which 
would bind the panel a priori to follow 
specific administrative precedents on the 
identical issue would foreclose a free deci- 
sion on the merits of the applicant’s case. 
He cannot be required in a “fair hearing”’ 
to present facts and arguments to minds 
that are closed against him. This does 
not, of course, imply a willingness to 
depart from basic interpretations in the 


individual case or to repudiate the doc- 
trine of stare decisis in relation to the 
decisions of the panel. The panel’s pro- 
cedural and staff integration with the 
agency and the director’s responsibility 
for the knowledge and competency of its 
direction, however, should provide an 
ample basis for the assumption of the 
agency’s responsibility for its results. 
After all, this is the judicial process with- 
in the administration, and the whole 
hearing record, not the decision alone, 
may be looked to for an incorporation of 
agency policy and philosophy.® 

Other appropiate bases of administra- 
tive integration are provided in rights 
accorded the hearing panel to become the 


5 It will be recognized that what has been advo- 
cated here is a middle-of-the-line organization. The 
real issue arises in relation to the freedom of the 
panel to decide questions raised with respect to the 
propriety of the agency’s legal interpretations and 
statutory constructions. When the panel is unalter- 
ably bound by agency regulations, it, of course, 
loses much of its freedom of interpretation, at least 
from the authoritative standpoint and with respect 
to the case before it. If the directive head of the 
agency or agency Board members personally sit 
with or compose the panel, or if, at the other ex- 
treme, a board of review is established relatively 
free of the agency’s directive leadership and with 
authority to make independent determinations of any 
issue, though involving basic interpretive and policy 
considerations, then the individual is apparently 
given the benefit of a much more authoritative ad- 
jucation of his points. The question, however, is 
whether changes in basic regulations and policies 
ought not to be made independently of the partic- 
ular case. My thought is that the panel would in 
any event be free to decide all legal and policy points 
subject to the basic regulations and policies of the 
agency and, further, that the panel should even in 
this area feel bound to point out the weaknesses of 
any interpretation or policy on the basis of the 
record made before it in particular cases. This ex- 
perience should lead to constant revision and modi- 
fication of, or even to outright substitutions for, 
basic interpretations and policies. This, at least, 
would in due course fulfil the objectives of program 
development motivated by the spur of constant 
attacks upon it through the fair-hearing system. 
Unless this influence is effective, the judicial process 
will have lost the opportunity of what should prove 
in the long run its greatest service to the cause of 
law and policy integration. 
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beneficiary of the servicing units of the 
agency. Legal servicing is a good ex- 
ample. The hearing panel should be able 
at will to refer questions for the research 
analyses and advice of agency counsel. 
In the same way it should be able to 
require similar analyses from other serv- 
icing units such as the statistical report- 
ing service, the medical consultation serv- 
ice, agency economists, and _ those 
charged with program development gen- 
erally. 

The appeals council in the national 
program of old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance functions in substantial harmony 
with this view. It is authoritatively 
serviced and implemented and is respon- 
sible directly to the Board. These cir- 
cumstances greatly enhance its prestige 
and give its opinions appropiate weight 
within the operating staff as a guide in 
dealing with comparable situations. Its 
prestige is further enhanced, of course, 
by its major responsibility for the rela- 
tion between the agency and the courts. 
Its decisions are subject to the test of 
court approval or rejection. Hence it 
speaks with authority both as to the 
agency’s interpretation and, recipro- 
cally, as to the judicial reaction to that 
interpretation. This, it would seem, is a 
natural, legitimate, and significant basis 
of its prestige. The panel is the principal 
medium whereby the broad scope of the 
legal profession’s background may be 
focused on the developing philosophy of 
the particular program. 

A great deal has been said concerning 
the conventionality or unconventional- 
ity of the hearing, including the proce- 
dures that surround it. I think that the 
more experienced a lawyer is, the less 
difficulty he finds in suggesting an ade- 
quate compromise between the two 
points of view. Certain rules are impor- 
tant. These basic standards of procedure 
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should be incorporated in a special re- 
lease under the authority of the hearing 
panel itself, supported, of course, by the 
general agency regulations which estab- 
lish the panel and hearing process. The 
particular rules and standards of the 
panel itself will furnish answers to the 
simple questions that the petitioner 
needs to know. They should be very 
simple and flexible in their operation. 
Their major purpose should be to help an 
unsophisticated applicant and at the 
same time to dignify the hearing and 
avoid the handicaps of an unbridled 
irregularity of procedure. Initially, the 
individual needs, for example, to be sure 
that he is doing the effective thing when 
he requests a hearing. He would like to 
be able to see an adequate form of re- 
quest, though it be not the exclusive 
form. He wants answers to the simple 
questions as to the time within which he 
must or should act, what he must say 
as to his reasons and points, when he may 
expect the hearing, what limitations, if 
any, there are on the persons he can sum- 
mon or bring along, and how he is to go 
about getting them to attend at the pro- 
posed time and place. He should, of 
course, be able to get authoritative ad- 
vice on these points from local represent- 
atives. He should also be able to get 
sound advice on how to present his points 
effectively. 

The agency advisers should also feel 
free to tell applicants for a hearing what 
policy considerations affect his case. 
Here we need to consider the distinction 
between social programs and adversary 
cases. Of course, in most cases where the 
state is a party to a proceeding, even 
when it is exercising regulatory func- 
tions, it is concerned with the equity 
of its position as between all individuals 
in relation to whom it is acting. In social 
programs, however, the state’s function 
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is one of management as distinguished 
from regulatory or licensing functions. 
Equitable and nondiscriminatory classi- 
fication and efficacious treatment of the 
individual are the dominant considera- 
tions. An effective and comprehensive 
presentation of the relevant circum- 
stances on the part of the recipient born 
of the opportunity for authoritative ad- 
vice as to the agency’s thinking in rela- 
tion to applicable law and policy is as 
essential to the state’s objectives as it 
may be to the individual. Assured of 
sympathetic treatment and conscious of 
the fact that the individual’s embarrass- 
ments are a matter of concern to the 
agency, the individual will feel less need 
to suppress what seems to him to be pre- 
judicial. “‘A very good bargain indeed,” 
sings the Mikado. 

These considerations must dictate the 
attitude of the examiner. He should 
never lose consciousness of the fact that 
the applicant is a participant or potential 
participant in a program for the due ad- 
ministration of which he shares respon- 
sibility. Picture here the hearing—at 
the head of the table a panel, or examiner 
or referee; the petitioner; perhaps also 
one who represents him if the circum- 
stances make this desirable and feasible; 
individuals who may come prepared to 
state facts or produce documents tending 
to support the factual background; in 
public assistance, especially, perhaps 
other members of the petitioner’s family 
or persons who have relations of one kind 
or another with him; one or more repre- 
sentatives of the administrative staff 
having knowledge of the case; possibly a 
special consultant on some phase of the 
recipient’s problem; in public assistance 
if, for example, the petitioner is institu- 
tionalized, one who knows the circum- 
stances of related problems; possibly a 
legal adviser; but preferably a group 


composed merely of individuals who 
need to be present. 

The examiner opens by identifying 
the applicant and the application and 
securing a record of those present, their 


_ addresses, and their functions. He then 


reviews the application and states brief- 
ly, if he has the appropriate facts or 
records before him, the applicant’s bene- 
fit status in so far as previously recog- 
nized and the high lights of the problem 
that has arisen. He will, for example, 
indicate points accepted by the agency 
and thus focus the hearing and the appli- 
cant’s attention on the particular prob- 
lem. If the situation permits, even in ad- 
vance of getting more of the story on 
the record, he may have reference to 
some provision of law, regulations, or 
policy if the problem appears to re- 
volve about some such provision. How- 
ever, he should be careful! not to prejudge 
any phase of the case or limit the scope 
of the individual’s opportunity to raise a 
material point. 

Many examiners, I think, at this 
stage, want to get on the record a brief 
account of the applicant’s relations with 
the agency either from the applicant or 
from a member of the staff, depending on 
the circumstances. The better alterna- 
tive may be to proceed at once with the 
applicant’s story. This has the merit of 
making the applicant realize that it is his 
hearing. In any event, the initial develop- 
ment of the problem should, except in un- 
usual cases, come from the applicant, not 
from the agency. He should be allowed 
to tell his story in his own language and 
without interruption unless he goes far 
astray. In initiating the receipt of testi- 
mony, the examiner would not neces- 
sarily administer an oath to those re- 
sponsible for factual presentation but 
would at least cause them to affirm to 
speak truthfully and fully upon the facts 
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and circumstances they may relate. 
They would appropriately remain where 
they have originally seated themselves 
in their participation. The hearing 
would be as little disturbed as possible. 

Adverting, again, to the matter of the 
individual’s previous relations with the 
agency, I think very few hearings pay 
enough attention to this aspect of the 
case. Without it the real point may be 
missed. The fundamental problem is 
not always stated in black and white; 
sometimes it is well concealed, even 
though normally the case should have 
been “pointed up” before it reaches the 
hearing stage. The issue may not, how- 
ever, have been thus clarified. If the 
applicant has properly been permitted 
and helped to tell his story and to state 
his views, then a history and description 
of the relationship will serve as some basis 
for evaluating both content and proce- 
dure. 

This need to focus the purview of the 
hearing is, of course, the reason why 
some sort of “pleading” procedure has 
persisted as a requirement prior to the 
hearing in conventional legal practice. 
In agency practice the hearing procedure 
will often have to supply the lack of any 
petition, answer, and reply. The ab- 
sence of adversary attitudes which make 
pleading inappropriate should never be 
confused with the need for an early clari- 
fication of the problem, even though 
more neutral terminology be adopted in 
place of the legal concept of an “issue.” 

Other reasons for emphasizing the 
relationship will be found in the panel’s 
general concern with the judicial and 
ethical standards in administration. Has 
the case been embarrassed by undesir- 
able emotional reactions? Has the 
agency been true to its professional 
trust in its dealings with the applicant? 

An inexperienced examiner in proceed- 


ing at or from this point may profit great- 
ly from a basic question sheet which will 
enable him to cover the essential facts 
that serve to characterize all cases or all 
cases of a distinct class. This develop- 
ment in unemployment compensation 
cases is a very valuable guide to the 
examiner and an essential safeguard 
against oversight and against useless ex- 
ploration of matters the irrelevancy of 
which thus may be established. In un- 
employment compensation cases, it has 
also been used as a safeguard to check, 
for example, collateral rights of the appli- 
cant pending the decision. The extended 
use of question guides, however, implies 
antecedent experiential breakdown or 
categorization of typical cases. The very 
thought of applying this suggestion to 
public assistance cases will indicate 
how few are the areas in which the 
problems have been differentiated and 
thought through to the point where they 
can be thus classified for examining pur- 
poses. However, some of the eligibility 
conditions are of this type. In public 
assistance, especially, I think more time 
needs to be spent on the background of 
the case. Care should be taken not to 
isolate any problem from the collateral 
circumstances or even from the signifi- 
cant attitudes by which it may be condi- 
tioned. 

More extended consideration of the 
conduct of the hearing from this point 
obviously requires detached treatment 
inconsistent with the purposes of this 
essay. A word should, however, be said 
as to the need for maintaining a proper 
balance between technical methods that 
create desirable pressures essential to 
the elicitation of truth and to the con- 
centration of thought and imagination, 
on the one hand, and abstention from 
technicalities that inhibit freedom of ex- 
pression, on the other. This may have 
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more to do with the order of proceedings, 
the cross-questioning of witness, and the 
timing of argumentative discussion and 
related rulings from the chair than with 
the inherent merits or demerits of partic- 
ular types of proof or testimony. The 
very formality, for example, of stenogra- 
phic reporting, the maintainance of a 
sufficiently accurate and comprehensive 
record of the proceeding, though not 
necessarily in all cases a verbatim record, 
but a complete account, intelligible to 
those unacquainted with the situation, 
provides a strong urge for a well-focused 
procedure. So also does the conscious- 
ness that a satisfactory analysis and de- 
cision must inevitably follow upon the 
hearing. 

From a more general point of view the 
proceeding needs at times the superior 
ability of one who can put color against 
the background of form and, in so doing, 
cause form to serve and not to dictate. 
At any rate, such an influence brought to 
bear in establishing initially the methods 
of hearing will linger on. 

It should be remembered that judges 
accept for their own use statements they 
would not intrust to the hearing of a 
jury, because they know from experience 
what implications they can accept and 
what reject. They know what to expect. 
They have so often been fairly con- 
vinced by a story and then have seen its 
influence upon them utterly dissipated 
both by refutation and by an enlarge- 
ment of the factual perspective. In an 
administrative hearing the experience of 
repeated encounters with clients within 
the narrow range of programs concerns 
long and perhaps bitter experience with 
types of relevant documentary proof, ex- 
periential knowledge of the legal status of 
various types of proof, documents, and 
testimony repeatedly offered; and, it 
should be added, in certain social pro- 


grams the aquaintance of personnel with 
many phases of human psychology must 
substitute for much legal training as a 
guide in the establishment of accurate 
and comprehensive factual backgrounds. 

However, even in social programs 
involving a traditional breadth of dis- 
cretion, the examiner should be aware 
that he cannot legally rely for factual 
orientation on a record containing noth- 
ing but affidavits or hearsay that circum- 
vent an examination of the author, docu- 
ments the authenticity of which has not 
been established, and assertions not on 
personal knowledge and which when 
analyzed turn out to be mere opinions 
and deductions. The “standards” re- 
leased by the Social Security Board in 
relation to public assistance fair-hearing 
procedure® contain a paragraph on this 
point—important for the very reason 
that many of these agencies have inade- 
quate legal implementation. 

A great deal of this sort of thing, it 
should be noted, may be avoided by re- 
laxing somewhat the ideal of a complete- 
ly unified hearing and, in appropriate 
circumstances, taking separately the 
testimony of persons whose attendance 
with the others cannot be arranged. Of 
course, where such proof is taken on the 
part of the agency or a party other than 
the applicant, the rights of the applicant 
to attend or be represented at the ad- 
journed or antecedent hearing and at 
the appropriate time to counter adverse 
testimony thus obtained should be rigid- 
ly safeguarded. The applicant’s own 
case, however, may be facilitated and 
more comprehensively developed by the 
use of this procedure in his behalf. In 
many cases this technique is essential. 


6 Social Security Board, Principles and Standards 
for Fair-Hearing Procedure in Public-Assistance 
Administration (Washington, D.C., January 8, 
1941). 
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The courts, it should be remembered, 
also use the device of submitting ques- 
tions on the part of both sides to such 
witnesses, in which case the “deposi- 
tion,” so called, may be introduced by 
either party at the main hearing and 
there dealt with in an appropriate man- 
ner. The usefulness of this latter device 
depends on experience in the framing of 
questions and in many instances will re- 
quire some supervision of the procedure 
when the answers are being written. It 
should be noted that these devices have 
been constructed to facilitate compliance 
with the most fundamental of legal re- 
quirements, especially to avoid the ac- 
ceptance of statements and documents 
under circumstances which preclude in- 
quiry into their reliability. They should 
serve to indicate some of the potentiali- 
ties of flexibility without undue sacrifice 
of the basic safeguards essential to truth 
and accuracy. 

Illustrations of the fundamental need 
for developing this kind of flexibility are 
presented by the work of the appeals 
council in the national program of old 
age and survivors’ insurance. The widow 
of a deceased wage-earner, for example, 
may be able to suggest a basis for supple- 
menting wage records through informa- 
tion given during the hearing as to places 
where the deceased worked and as to fel- 
low-employees who might provide reli- 
able evidence of his earnings. Such testi- 
mony may then be elicited at a conven-- 
ient time and place, perhaps through 
another referee. The applicant will, of 
course, be given appropriate opportunity 
to comment upon the evidence or, if any 
testimony is adverse, to refute or clarify 
the record at an adjourned hearing. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to over- 
stress the importance of making sure 
that the individual fully understands the 
pertinent implications of the program 


and of helping the applicant meet the 
issue in every practicable way. This is 
likely to prove the very phase of the pro- 
ceeding to which the court will give most 
attention in evaluating the “fairness” of 
the opportunity. 

In conclusion there are two important 
points to be made. The first is that the 
process of establishing this procedure 
and of getting it into operation is a small 
one-half of the agency’s initial problem. 
The other half is to see that the clientele 
are aware of the nature of what is going 
on. They need to know not only that 
something called “hearing”’ is available 
but also what its real nature is. Other- 
wise the hearing procedures may be re- 
served for those more daring or militant 
souls who do not hesitate to break in 
where angels fear to tread. This educa- 
tive process within the agency and ex- 
ternally with the clientele or with the 
public is essential to the agency’s effec- 
tive and nondiscriminatory use of its 
judicial processes. 

The second concluding point is that 
we are operating social programs without 
a great deal of pertinent legal back- 
ground. There are, to be sure, statutes 
and constitutional principles and some 
carefully written regulations. But there 
are few immediately pertinent judicial 
opinions, precedents, and broadly ori- 
ented rationalizations. There are many 
reasons for this situation. Private wel- 
fare programs, for example, produced 
very little, if any, real case law. The 
limited public welfare programs also pro- 
duced few legal precedents except in 
areas where the police power was in- 
volved. Human rights were ill defined 
and money scarce. Security programs 
are newly conceived. Even the back- 
ground of collateral law and legal proce- 
dures, like guardianship, against which 
they operate, was established for the 
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most part in situations where judicial 
procedure was financially supportable, 
and these processes have not been 
adapted to social security conceptions 
and requirements. 

In summation we need for these pro- 
grams a background of law—what has 
been called the spinal cord of the social 
organization. We need its integration 
with the broadly applicable patterns of 
law under which we live. This social 
security law must be initially developed 
within the agencies that are charged 
with the development of these programs. 

The composition of decision and opin- 
ions is an art in itself, hence we must not 
expect the immediate development of 
ultimately desirable forms of law and 
policy expression. Moreover, this end 
will not be attained by any slavish adher- 
ence to the methods of the conventional 
courts which have in this way spelled out 
our common law. The type of decision 
needed is better indicated, perhaps, by 
those written in courts of equity, because 
they involve the exercise of supervisory 
functions. The primary objective of the 
conventional decision is to deal conclu- 


sively, and usually by monetary award 
or definition, with a specific situation. 
The administrative judicial panel is 
always concerned with the follow-up and 
with the continuity of the individual’s 
relations with the agency. 

Administrative panels, moreover, must 
think more in terms of the individuals 
“similarly situated.” Administrative 
justice involves itself in administration 
as well as in justice. Its objective is to 
merge the two in one. 

However, the co-ordinating function 
of a system of precedents and the agen- 
cy’s entree to a basic reservoir of ration- 
alized and well-digested policy and opin- 
ion is a most urgently needed back- 
ground for social security administra- 
tion. Development of the techniques 
essential to draft and report effectively 
and comprehensively the decisions as 
they are reached will require time and 
practice. Gradually, however, there 
should come into being a basic reservoir, 
tributary to a new system of conven- 
tional case law in this field. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
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VIOLET M. FISCHER 


ANSAS was one of the states in 
k which the legislature tried to an- 
ticipate the expected enactment 
of the federal Social Security Act by 
passing, in the spring of 1935, legislation 
which, it was believed, would enable 
Kansas to share promptly in the expect- 
ed grants-in-aid to be provided by the 
bill before the Congress. The Kansas act 
provided for ‘making an appropriation 
to aid in supervision of public welfare, 
relief, social security, and unemployment 
in the State of Kansas... .”; $775,000 
was appropriated by the legislature for 
this purpose.? 

After the passage of the federal Social 
Security Act the state emergency relief 
agency was of the opinion that, with the 
state appropriation available, Kansas 
would be eligible to participate under the 
federal act and secure grants-in-aid for 
old age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind. However, 
after the Kansas plan was submitted to 
the Social Security Board it was rejected 
in January, 1936, because of lack of state 
legislation permitting the state to make 
mandatory rules for county commis- 
sioners.3 

Since in 1860 the constitution of Kan- 
sas (Art. VII, sec. 4) placed in the county 
the responsibility for the care of the poor, 
it was necessary to amend the constitu- 
tion before the state could establish a 
state agency empowered to supervise, re- 
view, and change orders of the coun- 


t See Notes and Comment, pp. 501-2. 
2 Kansas Session Laws, 1935, c. 6, sec. I. 


3 Kansas Emergency Relief Committee, Social 
Welfare Services in Kansas, 1935, p. 12. 


ty commissioners. As a constitutional 
amendment had to be submitted to the 
vote of the electorate, the adoption of 
the social security act in Kansas was de- 
layed until April, 1937,4 and the pro- 
gram did not become effective in the 
counties until August, 1937. 

The Kansas act of 1937 created the 
State Board of Social Welfare, giving it 
the power and duty to develop state 
plans whereby the state might co-operate 
with the federal government in the ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Act. 
The state board was authorized to deter- 
mine general policies and to make rules 
and regulations pertaining to public wel- 
fare services in Kansas. It is the respon- 
sibility of the state board to supervise 
the county boards of social welfare, and 
the rules and regulations of the state 
board are binding upon them. 

The 1937 act provided that the boards 
of county commissioners would also 
serve as county boards of social welfare. 
They have the authority to make rules 
and regulations regarding the granting of 
assistance that are not inconsistent with 
the rules and regulations of the state 
board. It is the duty of the county board 
to appoint a county director, who acts as 
the executive and administrative officer 
of the county welfare department. 

Although the 1937 act effected far- 
reaching changes in the Kansas public 
welfare program, in reality it required 
little administrative change in the county 

4 The legal problems connected with the passage 
of the Kansas social security act are discussed by 
Cleon Morgan in “Social Security in Kansas” (un- 


published Master’s thesis, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, 1943). 
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welfare offices. The title of “poor com- 
missioner” was changed to “county wel- 
fare director”; but the general duties of 
the county welfare administrators re- 
mained the same, and they were given 
the added responsibility of administering 
the Old Age Assistance, Aid to Depend- 
ent Children, and Aid to the Blind pro- 
grams. 

The legislation of 1937 made a number 
of changes in the old law pertaining to 
poor farms. The name of the county in- 
stitution was changed from “poor farm” 
to “county home.” The supervision of 
the county home remains the responsi- 
bility of the county board of social wel- 
fare, and it is still the duty of the board 
to appoint a properly qualified superin- 
tendent to manage the county home. 
They may also appoint such other em- 
ployees for the county home as they 
deem necessary. The act provides that 
the superintendent shall be under the su- 
pervision of the county director as re- 
gards the assistance of the persons ad- 
mitted to the county home and the kind 
and amount of work, if any, which they 
may be required to do. Under the old 
law the superintendent was entirely un- 
der the supervision of the county com- 
missioners. 

The legislation indicated that there 
had been a change in attitude toward the 
purpose of poorhouse care from the old 
plan of using the poorhouse as a relief 
measure to an attitude of considering 
whether county-home care would be the 
best method of caring for the applicant. 
The act provides that 
persons shall be admitted to the county home by 
the county board when it appears that the per- 
son will benefit more by living in the county 


home than at some other place and in some 
other manner..... 


For the first time, standards of county- 
home care were established by the provi- 


sion in the act that “persons cared for at 
the county home shall be provided with 
proper clothing, sufficient food, clean 
quarters, and means of recreation.” A 
strict account was to be kept of the cost 
of operating the county home and the in- 
come produced by the activities of the 
home, including all farming, dairying, 
poultry, and other operations. The pro- 
visions for the purchase, erection, and 
sale of county homes were the same as in 
the old law. 

After the passage of the federal Social 
Security Act, and when the requirements 
for eligibility to social security benefits 
were known, some oi the counties, antici- 
pating that Kansas would participate in 
the federal social security program, 
mapped out plans of procedure to trans- 
fer persons from general assistance to so- 
cial security benefits. Since more empha- 
sis had been placed on old age assistance 
(in part, no doubt, because this would be 
the largest group) than on aid to depend- 
ent children or aid to the blind, eligibility 
for old age assistance was examined first. 
When the state law was passed in 1937, 
many of the counties had already veri- 
fied the eligibility for old age assistance 
of persons then receiving general assist- 
ance. 

The federal Social Security Act pro- 
vided that federal matching is available 
to states only for those assistance pay- 
ments made to needy individuals who are 
sixty-five years old and “‘not an inmate of 
an institution.”’ Therefore, case workers 
made vigorous efforts to find resources in 
the community for the care of persons 
who were in the poorhouses but who 
would qualify for social security benefits 
if they left the institution. As a result of 


5 Social Security Act, Title I, sec. (3a). A similar 
provision is found with regard to aid to the blind in 
Title X of the Social Security Act. 
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this activity many persons were removed 
from the poor farms, placed with rela- 
tives or with friends or in private board- 
ing-homes, and given general assistance 
pending the passage of the state social 
security act. 


COUNTY BOARDS LEASE THE 
COUNTY HOMES 


In spite of these removals, there still 
were aged persons in the county homes 
who were in need of institutional care. 
Others in the homes were physically and 
mentally able to leave the homes; but 
when the social security plan was ex- 
plained to them they were unwilling to 
leave. They had made friends in the in- 
stitutions and found security in the 
county homes, which they did not choose 
to leave for the uncertainties of commu- 
nity care. Some of the elderly men had 
always lived on farms, and they knew no 
other life than farm life. Therefore they 
preferred to live in the county home on 
a farm where they still could putter 
around at odd jobs when they were able. 

County boards soon recognized that 
maintaining in county homes persons 
who were eligible for social security bene- 
fits was an expensive method of care, 
since federal funds could not be used to 
match payments made to persons in pub- 
lic institutions. Therefore, the county 
‘ boards soon devised plans whereby they 
thought institutional care could be pro- 
vided under private auspices. 

In order to meet this problem, four 
counties in 1937 decided to abandon the 
operation of the county home as a county 
institution and to lease the property and 
equipment to private individuals, giving 
the lessee the privilege of operating a 
boarding-home on the premises. In 1938 
eighteen additional counties leased their 
county homes to private operators, and 
in 1939 three others followed their exam- 
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ple. Thus, by 1940 twenty-five of the 
seventy-five county homes that were be- 
ing operated in 1937 had been leased to 
private operators. 

The terms of the leases of these county 
homes were not uniform, but most of 
them provided that the lessee had the 
privilege of operating a private boarding- 
home and specified that the operator 
should apply to the State Board of Social 
Welfare for a license® to operate such a 
home. Most county boards leased the 
county homes to the former superintend- 
ents and executed one contract pertain- 
ing to the farming operations and an- 
other contract for the leasing of the 
buildings and equipment that had been 
used for the county home. Some lessees 
paid a small amount of cash rental, while 
others paid the rent with a share of the 
crop raised on the farm. Other lessees 
paid a small cash rental plus a share of 
the crop. The county boards relinquished 
all power of supervision of the home 
other than the right to terminate the 
lease and assumed no part of the operat- 
ing expenses of the home. All responsi- 
bility for the operation of the home and 
the charges made for boarding-home care 
passed to the lessee. Generally, it was 
understood by county boards and lessees 
that the operator had the right to accept 
private patients as well as persons receiv- 
ing assistance from the county. 

Persons in the county homes were in- 
formed of the new boarding-home plan 
and were told of their right to leave the 
home at any time that they were dissatis- 
fied or if they decided to make other liv- 
ing arrangements. They understood that 
the amount of their assistance depended 
on the amount they had to pay the oper- 
ator for care and the amount necessary 


6 Kansas Session Laws, 1937, Cc. 327, sec 16, gave 
the State Board of Social Welfare power to license 
private agencies. 
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for other expenses, such as clothing, med- 
ical care, and miscellaneous expenditures. 

County welfare directors, acting with 
the operators, established standard 
amounts for boarding-home care based 
on the amount of care required by the in- 
dividual; but deviations from this stand- 
ard could be made to suit individual 
needs. The standard amount allowed for 
board and care in the leased county 
homes was generally the same as that 
paid for boarding-home care in the com- 
munity. 

County welfare workers were of the 
opinion that persons in the leased county 
homes were better satisfied with the new 
arrangement than they had been with the 
former county-home plan. Under the 
new privately operated home plan they 
were more independent, since they had 
the satisfaction of managing their living 
expenses from their public assistance 
checks. 


DID THE LEASED COUNTY HOMES RE- 
MAIN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS? 


From 1937 to November, 1939, the 
federal Social Security Board experi- 
mented with a definition that would 
serve as a reasonable basis for the states 
to distinguish between a public and a 
private institution. The policy definition 
of a public institution, as finally adopted 
in November, 1939, by the federal board, 
provided: 


The term “public institution” may be con- 
sidered as including a place of residence which 
affords shelter or care to two or more persons 
and is managed in whole or in part by or through 
any public instrumentality, official, or employee 
acting in an official capacity; or a place of resi- 
dence which, by reason of the circumstances of 
its origin and charter or maintenance from pub- 
lic funds, may properly be termed a public 
institution; or a place of residence in which 
shelter or care is afforded by agreement with 
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the state or any of its political subdivisions for 
a consideration of money or money’s worth.? 


The federal board ruled that by 
March, 1940, each state should have 
adopted the definition of a public institu- 
tion suggested by the federal board, or 
one substantially equivalent to it, and 
must have put into effect satisfactory 
methods of investigating and reporting 
on the nonpublic character of institu- 
tions in which recipients of old age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind were housed. 
The state boards were required to sub- 
mit reports which included comprehen- 
sive statements on the origin and succes- 
sive ownership and management of the 
institutions, sources of funds, types of 
control, admission policies, and terms of 
service to individuals. 

The federal board, recognizing that 
many states had applied a definition of 
“public institution” in good faith, issued 
instructions that no state should be pe- 
nalized retroactively where a definition 
had been adopted and followed in good 
faith but that after March 1, 1940, funds 
were to be matched only upon proof that 
the recipient was not living in a public in- 
stitution as defined by the federal author- 
ity. 
The federal Social Security Board re- 
quired states to establish and apply a 
definition of their own as to what consti- 
tuted a private or public institution, but 
the federal board reserved the right to 
review the state agency decisions and to 
make an independent determination in 
different or unusual situations. Under 
this authority the state board defined 
private boarding-homes and passed rules 
and regulations pertaining to them. The 


7 Communicated from Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, federal Social Security Board, to Kansas 
State Board of Social Welfare, February 19, 1940. 
Definition of public institution by federal Social 
Security Board. 
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state board was of the opinion that the 
leased county homes operating as board- 
ing-homes would qualify as private 
boarding-homes and, after investigation 
of these homes, licensed them as such.’ 

From the beginning of the social secur- 
ity program in Kansas there had been 
considerable discussion between repre- 
sentatives of the Kansas state board and 
the federal social security representa- 
tives regarding the status of persons liv- 
ing in the leased county homes. There 
had been some question as to whether or 
not these persons were inmates of a pub- 
lic institution, thereby making it impos- 
sible to match their assistance payments 
by federal funds. From the beginning, 
the auditors of the federal Social Secur- 
ity Board took exception to the payments 
made to the persons in the leased county 
homes as ‘“‘permanent inmates of public 
institutions.” Because of this uncertain- 
ty the State Board of Social Welfare 
thought it necessary to have the matter 
clarified by representatives of the federal 
Social Security Board. In March, 1940, 
upon the invitation of the state board, 
representatives of the federal board 
made a detailed study of ten of the twen- 
ty-five leased county homes in Kansas. 

On the basis of this study and an anal- 
ysis of the contracts of the other fifteen 
leased county homes, the Social Security 
Board came to the conclusion that the 
leased county homes were “public insti- 
tutions” within the meaning of the Social 
Security Act. The decision was based on 
the conjunction of certain factors, which 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. That the ownership of the homes is vested 
in the counties. 

2. Of the ten homes visited, eight operators 


were the same persons who formerly operated 
the same institutions as county poor farms, and 


8 Some discussions of the reasons why the county 
homes were leased and not sold will be found below, 
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most of the recipients who were in the leased 
county homes had been “inmates” under the 
poor-farm operation, which would indicate 
they were “inmates” of the leased county 
homes. 

3. The short term of the leases, in some in- 
stances subject to abrupt termination, left the 
counties with considerable power of persuasion 
over the lessees. At the same time, the state 
agency had greater powers over the newly leased 
homes than they had over the county farms. 
The so-called “supervision” of the state de- 
partment seemed to go beyond a normal exer- 
cise of the “police power” of the state and to 
confer greater authority on the state than would 
usually be vested in an agency licensing private 
homes, this authority being increased by the 
state agency to control public assistance awards. 

4. The power of licensing institutions such as 
boarding-homes, delegated to the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, seemed to apply to the 
licensing of institutions that were former county 
poor farms in a manner different from the licens- 
ing of the other “private agencies.” The licens- 
ing procedure required a review of the leases of 
such institutions; and the leases stipulated the 
operators “‘shall,” “may,” or “should” apply 
for a license and operate a boarding-home. In 
licensing other boarding-homes caring for public 
assistance recipients, the state board did not 
require a preview of the leases. 

5. The leases indicated that the operator 
had the privilege of admitting anyone he chose 
to admit at whatever he cared to charge, but 
the study revealed that charges had been es- 
tablished either directly or indirectly by county 
commissioners or the county welfare agency. 

6. In all the boarding-homes visited, certain 
amounts of maintenance expense came from 
public funds; and the rental specified in the 
lease appeared to be purely nominal when the 
intrinsic rental value of the property was con- 
sidered.? 


In order to allow the state to adjust its 
procedures in conformity with the deci- 
sion that the leased county homes were 
public institutions, the Social Security 
Board permitted matching of payments 
made to recipients of old age assistance 
or aid to the blind who were resident in 

9 Communicated from Bureau of Public Assist- 


ance, federal Social Security Board, to Kansas 
Board of Social Welfare, May 14, 1940. 
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the leased homes until September 1, 
1940. 

Following this decision the state board 
requested permission from the federal 
board to submit additional evidence per- 
tinent to the decision made in May. This 
was granted, and representatives of the 
state board met with representatives of 
the federal board in August, 1940, and 
presented their facts. After this meeting 
the federal Social Security Board sus- 
tained its original decision on the basis 
that the leased county homes, by the na- 
ture of their origin and ownership, were 
susceptible to public control and influ- 
ences. They believed that, since the op- 
erators were dependent on the good will 
of the state and of the counties and upon 
availability of assistance payments to the 
residents, the opportunity for operating 
the homes as private enterprises was 
limited.?° 

Before the federal decision was made, 
three of the leased county homes were 
closed; and two others were closed before 
the decision became effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1940. Since then, four other 
leased county homes have been closed. 
After the decision only one additional 
county (Harvey County) made a lease of 
the county home to a private operator. 
Pawnee County, after having the county 
home leased to a private operator for 
four years, returned to the county-home 
plan but maintained some of the features 

t0The following statement from a decision of 
the federal Social Security Board, September 24, 
1940, explains more fully the reason for the decision: 
“The homes are in fact instrumentalities of the 
State and counties, established and maintained 
primarily to provide institutional care for assist- 
ance recipients. Consequently it would not be com- 
patible with an underlying concept of the Social 
Security Act to participate financially in the preser- 
vation of these homes, since it is the opinion of 
the Board that the Social Security Act was enacted 
to provide a different type of care than that provided 


in almshouses for dependent aged persons or through 
an adaptation of the almshouse system.” 


of the boarding-home plan. Persons in 
the home continue to pay for their board 
and care from public assistance checks, 
and the superintendent furnishes food 
and care. The county board hires all nec- 
essary assistants to the superintendent 
and is responsible for the operation and 
maintenance of the county home. 

Sixteen counties continue to lease the 
county homes, and they are operated as 
boarding-homes. As of December 1, 
1942, 180 persons were being cared for 
in these homes. Of the 180 persons, 62 
had formerly been receiving old age as- 
sistance in the community. One county 
director from a rural county reported 
that there was only one private board- 
ing-home in the county and that since it 
was filled to capacity most of the time it 
was necessary to place in the leased 
county home those who could not be ac- 
cepted in the one private home available. 
In commenting on the decision of the So- 
cial Security Board, the county director 
has said: 


The County home is licensed as a private 
boarding-home and is better equipped to give 
boarding-home care than any other home in the 
county. The physical equipment of the building 
is better, many of the aged inmates enjoy being 
on the farm after having lived on farms most of 
their lives, and the superintendent and his wife 
have given this type of care for a number of 
years and show skill and understanding in caring 
for the inmates..... We can understand the 
possible reason for this [decision of federal 
board] but in our particular county it adds to 
the problem of making plans for individuals in 
need of boarding-home care, because it is a 
greater expense for the county when they are 
placed in the former county home even though 
the care may be better than in any private 
boarding home. The leased home is operated 
as any private boarding home even though the 
county may own the house rather than a pri- 
vate individual. However, the county board 
and county welfare workers tend to place re- 
cipients of assistance in need of boarding home 
care here only when other plans are exhausted, 
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since it is not possible to issue Old Age Assist- 
ance to inmates of the leased county homes. 


Many similar comments pertaining to 
the federal decision were made by other 
county directors. 


CLOSING OF COUNTY HOMES IN 
KANSAS, 1936-43 


Of 105 Kansas counties, 77 were oper- 
ating county homes (poor farms) in 1935. 
Seven of these homes were closed by 1938 
and 17 additional ones were closed by 
1943, leaving 53 counties operating 
homes in 1943. Eighteen counties re- 
ported they had never operated a county 
home, and 1o others reported they had 
not operated a county home for many 
years. Comments from the county direc- 
tors in counties which formerly operated 
county homes would indicate that few, 
if any, counties have disposed of the 
county farm or the buildings formerly 
used for the care of indigent persons. 
The following comments are from coun- 
ties which have not operated county 
homes for many years: 


Greeley County—‘Our farm is leased for 
private use. All except a number of one- and 
two-room adobe block cabins, which are re- 
served by the county for use of indigent families 
when they need some place to live temporarily 
and are used only in an emergency.” 

Haskell County—‘The county has never 
operated a poor farm other than two quarter- 
sections of land without improvements. These 
are leased and proceeds go to the Township 
general fund.” 

Hodgeman County.—‘‘In checking the records 
of the poor farm it is impossible to locate rec- 
ords stating when it terminated as a home for 
the poor as no poor persons have received care 
there for years and years. Mr. X [the lessee] 
did not take care of the poor there, he leased 
the land and paid rent to Hodgeman County.” 

Meade County.——‘Meade County has not 
operated a poor farm for over forty years. The 
farm is leased to farmers.” 

Rawlins County—‘‘We have had a county 


poor farm but it is leased by a private individu- 
al. There are no clients living there.” 

Thomas County—“Thomas County owns a 
160-acre farm that many years ago was oper- 
ated as a Poor Farm. The deputy clerk believes 
it has been at least thirty years since the poor 
farm was closed.” 


The following comments are from 
county directors in counties which closed 
the county homes in recent years: 


Sedgwick County [which operated the second 
largest county home in Kansas until it was 
closed in 1939].—“The County Farm was lo- 
cated on a tract of less than forty acres imme- 
diately adjoining the city on the west. Part 
of the buildings were used as the County Hos- 
pital at the time of the operation of the Poor 
Farm. Since the closing of the Poor Farm, the 
County Hospital, Clinic and Public Health 
Unit are housed there. As far as I know, there 
were never any extensive farming operations 
and the cultivated ground is still used for a 
garden.” 

Ford County—‘County did not dispose of 
the poor farm. They have handled it for 
nearly two years on the same basis as a pri- 
vately owned farm..... That is, the land is 
leased and the buildings have been rented 
separately.” 

Kingman County—“Our county farm has 
not been operated for the purpose of taking 
care of indigent persons since the summer of 
1937. It was leased to a private individual for 
a farming enterprise only, in October, 1937.” 

Morris County.—‘‘The county still owns the 
farm, and it is still leased as such. There is no 
boarding-home lease effective at this time.” 

Ottawa County.—‘‘The county home burned 
April 24, 1937, and was never re-built or re- 
established.” 

Republic County.—‘‘According to records 
in this office the County Farm has been leased 
to a private individual, at least since January, 
1937, and possibly longer. Since that time, it 
has been a licensed boarding-home until May, 
1942. On this date the license expired. The 
lessee did not care to continue caring for board- 
ers and lodgers, consequently, no application for 
renewal was made..... The property does be- 
long to the county, but in no way is being used 
as a county poor farm or as a boarding-home.” 

Barber County.—“We are not operating a 
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poor farm at this time as it has been leased to a 
private individual who is farming the land.” 


There may be a number of reasons 
why county commissioners have not sold 
the county-home property. One explana- 
tion may be that the law requires that a 
proposal for the sale of a poor farm must 
be submitted to the vote of the people be- 
fore it can be sold, and county commis- 
sioners may not want to make the sale of 
the farm an issue at election time, or pos- 
sibly they consider the leasing of the farm 
a profitable business investment. Then 
the county boards who have recently 
closed ,the county homes may be reluc- 
tant to sell the property until they are 
convinced that they will be able to care 
for needy persons without a county in- 
stitution. 

Although 17 counties discontinued the 
operation of county homes from 1938 to 
December, 1942, only 260 persons were 
placed elsewhere as a result of the closing, 
and only two of the homes were caring 
for more than 10 persons. These same 
homes in 1934 had a population of from 
363 to 666 persons as compared to 260 in 
the homes during the closing period. Ev- 
idently, before the counties started the 
closing process, they were placing few 
persons in the county homes and were re- 
moving other persons before they defi- 
nitely decided to close the home. 

Nine of the homes closed were leased 
county homes operated as_boarding- 
homes, and eight were county homes op- 
erated by the county. 

Most of the persons discharged from 
the county homes during the closing 
process were placed with nonrelatives. 
Only eight persons were placed with rela- 


™t However, the excellent study of county homes 
made in 1934 does not indicate that this is true. 
See Carol R. McDowell, A Study of Kansas Poor 
Farms (Kansas Emergency Relief Committee Bull. 
307 [Topeka, Kan., 1935]), p. x. 


tives, and twenty-eight were established 
in homes of their own. 

It is an important fact that less than 
40 per cent of the former inmates who 
left the homes were given social security 
grants as a means of subsistence after 
their discharge. This would indicate that 
many of the persons leaving the county 
homes were under sixty-five years of age. 
The fact that only three were placed in 
state institutions is interesting in that the 
counties which continue to operate coun- 


TABLE 1 
DISPOSITION OF INMATES DURING CLOSING 


PERIOD OF COUNTY HOMES, JANUARY 1 
1938, TO DECEMBER 1, 1942 
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* Total number in 16 of the 17 counties closing county homes 
from January 1, 1938, to December 1, 1942. Anderson County 
reported all persons placed in boarding-homes but stated that 
no information was available as to the number of persons. 


ty homes report that over one-third of 
the inmates in the county homes are con- 
sidered to have mental disorders and 
that one-fifth of the county-home popu- 
lation should be in state institutions.” 

Supplemental information furnished 
by county directors shows that in some 
counties it was comparatively easy to 
make plans in the community for persons 
who had been cared for in the county 
homes, while other counties found it 
much more difficult. The director from 
Clay County wrote that, since no one 
was interested in operating the leased 


12 See below, p. 456. 
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county home, the county welfare board 
had decided to close the home. She com- 
ments: “We had several licensed board- 
ing-homes in the county, and the men 
and women were divided and placed in 
these homes so we had no difficult place- 
ment problem of any kind.” Comment- 
ing on the attitude of persons placed, she 
said: 

One of our cases was a little old lady by the 
name of Miss H. She was declared incompetent 
in 1921 and was placed at the county poor farm 
at that time. She was always able to assist 
with the work and seemed to enjoy it. She 
has never known any home except the poor 
farm and was very pleased when I put her in 
the car and brought her to town. She was placed 
in a home that is right on a busy street and she 
spends most of her time looking out of the 
windows watching the people and cars go by. 
She seems quite happy and has adjusted her- 
self nicely in a different home and entirely 
different surroundings. 


Morris County had little difficulty in 
working out plans. The county director 
stated that during the closing period 
from 1938 to 1942 there were ten men in 
the county home, of whom eight were 
eligible for O.A.A. Two of the elderly 
men died in the home, and the others 
found boarding-homes, which they felt 
were more satisfactory than care in the 
county home. The other two men were 
eligible for general assistance. One left 
the home, making his own plans, and the 
other man was committed to a state in- 
stitution. 

In Phillips County the nine residents 
of the county home were moved to one 
private boarding-home. Five of them 
were eligible for O.A.A., and four were 
given general assistance. The county di- 
rector states that the nine persons entered 
the private boarding-home of their own 
choice. 

Barber County, after closing the coun- 
ty home, is having difficulty in finding 
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persons interested in giving care to indi- 
gent persons. The county director wrote: 


We have been trying to find two persons who 
are willing to rent a home which is modern and 
where we could place elderly people who are 
unable to care for themselves. To date we have 
not been able to find persons capable of operat- 
ing such a home. 


Most of the county directors who 
made comments stated that, while fac- 
tors other than social security benefits 
entered into the closing of the county 
homes, this factor added impetus to the 
movement for their closing. For exam- 
ple, from Sedgwick County came the fol- 
lowing report: 


There is no doubt that the Social Security 
program offered the impetus for the closing of 
the Poor Farm. It should be acknowledged 
definitely that there was an awareness on the 
part of the institutional worker of the need to 
close the Poor Farm, but the Social Security 
Program offered a basis of approach to the 
County Board..... For a while the Board 
tried to hold the farm in operation to handle 
only general assistance cases, but it finally be- 
came apparent to them that they were operating 
an expensive institution for a static group. 


The county director of Comanche 
County wrote: 


One of the Commissioners who was on the 
board at that time informed me that they knew 
the social security program was to go into opera- 
tion soon and nearly everyone in the county 
institution at that time was eligible for this 
assistance, and consequently they decided to 
close the poor farm and place the inmates in 
homes so they would be able to receive Old Age 
Assistance. 


The following comments were made by 
the Ellsworth County director: 


Since the inception of Old Age Assistance 
those persons who could qualify for Old Age 
Assistance, gradually left the home. The county 
has found it more economical for persons eligible 
for public assistance to live outside of the county 
home. The county will probably never operate 
a home again so long as present standards of 
public assistance are maintained. 
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Three of the seventeen counties that 
closed their homes had cared for more 
than 40 persons in their county home in 
1934. At that time Sedgwick County 
cared for 220 inmates and had 140 per- 
sons in their county home when they 
planned the closing of the home in Au- 
gust, 1937. From then until the closing 
of the home in September, 1939, 183 per- 
sons had left the home. The following 
statements made by the Sedgwick Coun- 
ty director show that providing care for 
mental cases and chronically ill persons 
became a problem: 


In the closing process, it was apparent that 
we would have to have homes to care for the 
senile and chronically ill. Boarding-homes 
that care only for senile or chronically ill were 
preferable to the county farm as they confined 
their service to this type of patient, thereby 
eliminating the introduction into a group of 
normal people of an abnormal person. We have 
at present three or four homes (private) that 
would be so classified. 

There is a privately owned and operated 
institution for the care of the mentally ill to 
which we refer the more difficult mental pa- 
tients. Care for these patients in this private 
institution, Suburban Rest, is expensive and 
we continue to refer more patients due to the 
inability of our Probate Judge to prevail upon 
the State Board of Social Welfare to admit our 
senile insane to state institutions. 


The following statement gives the cost 
of care in Sedgwick County for persons 
who need specialized care: 


Originally, we paid care homes $30 per month 
for the care of patients referred to above [men- 
tal cases and chronically ill], which was in- 
creased to $40, $45 and is currently $50. Origi- 
nally we paid Suburban Rest $45, then $50 
and $60 per month, and at present for the most 
difficult patients we pay $105 during the first 
month and $85 per month thereafter. 


As previously explained, the state pays 
$2.00 per week to counties for the care of 
persons supported by the county who 
have been adjudged insane and have 


been refused admittance to the state hos- 
pital for lack of room. From the Sedg- 
wick County director’s statement on the 
cost of care of such persons it is evident 
that this amount is far less than the ac- 
tual cost to the county to provide ade- 
quate care for such persons. Since these 
patients are in private institutions, the 
federal government matches the county 
and state funds up to $20.00, but even 
with this matching the county still pays 
more than the $2.00 per week allowed by 
the state for the care of insane persons. 
The county director suggests that they 
do not receive the $2.00 per week refund 
on all mental cases; for the state will not 
assume responsibility for senile insane 
persons, although the patient may re- 
quire institutional care in a private in- 
stitution that charges $85.00 per month 
for care. 

In Geary County, where the county 
home was closed in 1937, the reopening 
of the home as a convalescent and nurs- 
ing home is being considered. The coun- 
ty director states: 


Conditions in Junction City, as far as living 
conditions are concerned, are extremely crowd- 
ed. We have only one boarding-home, and it has 
been in operation since the program [social 
security] started. It is for men, and the woman 
operating it is very efficient. She is a nurse and 
gives the patients very good care..... Our 
City Hospital is small and their business has in- 
creased so much since the war, as the families 
of army personnel no longer receive their medi- 
cal care at the Fort; then, too, the influx of 
population has made a difference. The county’s 
hospital bills the past year have been the high- 
est they ever have been. Much of the time we 
have the entire men’s ward full. Many of these 
patients could have been placed in a boarding- 
home if there had been one available. The fac- 
tor that really brought the County Board to 
the point of considering the remodeling of the 
poor farm was the fact that these patients were 
taking space in the hospital which was really 
needed for emergency patients. The doctors 
requested that they make an effort to reopen 
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the poor farm as they have confidence in the 
family living there since they worked with them 
when they operated the farm previously. The 
house located at the poor farm is really a well- 
built stone place and must have been very nice 
at one time. However, when they quit using it 
they took out all the bathroom fixtures except 
for the first floor and have made no repairs on it. 
It will need a lot of repair before they will be 
able to use it. We hope to be able to operate 
it not only as a convalescent home but for 
regular boarding-home patients. I think the old 
feeling about “poor farms” is disappearing and 
that counties who kept theirs are very glad that 
they have done so. 


It is evident from the comments of 
county directors in the counties that 
have closed their county homes that they 
recognize that the former poorhouse care 
is not suitable for the care of aged de- 
pendent and chronically ill persons. Un- 
questionably, many of the persons placed 
from these homes are receiving better 
care than they formerly received in poor 
farms. Unfortunately, it was impossible 
to ascertain facts from the present study 
which would indicate whether or not 
some of these persons would not have re- 
ceived more adequate care in a county 
home especially equipped and conducted 
to meet the needs of chronically ill old 
people. 


COUNTY HOMES OPERATING AS OF 
DECEMBER I, 1942 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 
COUNTY HOMES 

As of December 1, 1942, 53 of the 105 
counties in Kansas either were operating 
county homes or convalescent homes or 
had the county homes leased to private 
operators, who maintained the institu- 
tion as a boarding-home. The 42 homes 
located in the eastern half of the state 
have a population of 1,077 inmates, and 
the 11 homes in the western half have a 
population of 51 inmates—a total of 
1,128 inmates in the 53 homes. There 
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were 1,107 of these persons being sup- 
ported from public funds, and 21 were 
private patients. 

Five county homes cared for only 1 in- 
mate each, and 19 cared for less than 10 
inmates each. That is, nearly 36 per cent 
of the county homes cared for only 77 
persons, or less than 7 per cent of the 
county-home population. Of the 53 coun- 
ty homes, 32 had less than 20 inmates 
and cared for 251 inmates, or less than 
one-fourth of the entire county-home 
population. Three of the homes cared for 
306 inmates, or more than the total popu- 
lation in 32 other county homes, One 
county cared for over 15 per cent of the 
inmates in Kansas county homes. 

One of the county homes in which only 
one inmate lives is a comparatively new 
modern brick building equipped with 
modern conveniences. The county direc- 
tor wrote that the one inmate 


is an old custodial case, feeble-minded with a 
psychosis, who should have been placed in Win- 
field [State School for the Feeble-minded] 
years ago. It would be impossible to place him 
elsewhere and due to his filthy condition it 
would not be very pleasant to have him in a 
properly run nursing home. 


Another county home which cares for 
only one inmate is located on a 320-acre 
farm, which is leased to the superintend- 
ent of the home. The comments of the 
county director were: 


The only inmate for the past two years lives 
in one room of a small two-room frame house 
near the main two-story stone house. The in- 
mate deeded a small piece of property to the 
county in 1936 with the agreement he would 
be given care in the county home for the rest of 
his life. The property was later sold for $375. 
The inmate has been requested to leave in order 
that Old Age Assistance could be given but he 
prefers to remain..... No effort has been 
made to place others at the county home..... 


Still another county director wrote: 
“The county home is leased to a private 
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family, who in turn takes care of one of 
our former Old Age Assistance clients.” 

No attempt was made in this study to 
arrive at per capita cost in the county 
homes in Kansas, as this was thoroughly 
studied in the McDowell study of 1934.73 


SYSTEMS OF OPERATING COUNTY HOMES 


The Kansas county homes are operat- 
ed under three general systems: (1) the 
county home, (2) the convalescent home, 
and (3) the leased county home operated 
as a boarding-home. The number of 
counties operating under each system 
and the per cent distribution of homes 
and persons in each system are shown in 
Table 2. 

Under the county-home plan the 
county board assumes full responsibility 
for the operation of the home and farm. 
In 29 of the 33 county homes so operated 
the county pays all the expenses of oper- 
ating the home and for the care of the 
859 inmates in the homes. In two coun- 
ties caring for 6 inmates each the coun- 
ty pays the superintendent a stipulated 
amount per person, and in two other 
counties caring for 8 persons each in 
the county home, the persons pay the 
superintendent out of their assistance 
checks. 

The four convalescent homes caring 


13 It was concluded in that study that even well- 
managed institutions are expensive if the number 
of inmates is small, since there are certain over- 
head expenses which, up to a certain point, are 
fixed regardless of the number of inmates. It is obvi- 
ous that, if some of the large farms and county 
homes were staffed with persons trained to give 
care to specialized classes of persons and were oper- 
ated only for the care of a few indigent persons, this 
method of care would be extremely expensive. How- 
ever, it is probable that the county boards that care 
for only a few persons in the county home no longer 
think of the county home only as a means of caring 
for the poor but lease the farm so the county will 
have a return for its investment in the farm and do 
not consider the cost of operating the farm as part 
of the expenditure for the care of the needy (see 
McDowell, op. cit., p. 28). 


for 75 persons are operated by the coun- 
ty. In three of these homes the counties 
pay all the expenses of operation and for 
the care of the 74 persons in the homes. 
In the other home caring for only 1 per- 
son the inmate pays for his care out of 
his assistance check. 

In Kansas the changing of the name of 
“poorhouse” or “‘poor farm” to ‘‘county 
home” represented a sincere desire on the 
part of many county boards and public 
welfare administrators to change from 
the old system of poorhouse care to fur- 


TABLE 2 


KANSAS COUNTY HOMES ACCORDING TO SYs- 
TEM OF OPERATION, DECEMBER 1, 1942 
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nishing a real home for aged persons who 
could not be cared for in the community. 
The changing of the name from “‘county 
home” to “‘convalescent home”’ by a few 
counties reflects a further change in atti- 
tude toward the type of care considered 
necessary in the county home. However, 
the changing of the name of something 
that has been disliked, such as “poor- 
house,” did not necessarily mean a 
change in the service given to the persons 
in the institutions. Therefore, to deter- 
mine if more adequate care was being 
given, additional information was re- 
quested from two of the four counties 
that reported they no longer operated a 
“poor farm” but were operating a “‘con- 
valescent home.”’ 
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The following statements are taken 
from letters written by the county di- 
rector of Wilson County, which now op- 
erates a convalescent, or nursing, home 
with an inmate population of forty-six 
persons as of December 1, 1942. This is 
the only county in the state that cared 
for more persons in the county institu- 
tion in 1942 than in 1934. 


The Wilson County Home is an organization 
entirely apart and separate from the county 
farm. It is housed in a 3 story modern fireproof, 
brick building located approximately 2} miles 
southeast from Fredonia on a portion of the 
county farm land. The building was construct- 
ed in 1936-37 by W.P.A. and Wilson County. 


The home is operated as a convalescent home 
and as a place where persons requiring extensive 
nursing and custodial care may be cared for. 
A cooperative plan is in effect with the Osawato- 
mie State Hospital whereby Wilson County 
accepts insane cases, requiring only custodial 
care, in exchange for cases urgently requiring 
admission to the State Hospital for treatment 
or custodial restraint. 

Our county home is so arranged that it is 
used as a convalescent home and infirmary, in 
many cases supplying temporary care to cate- 
gorical recipients on the same basis as short time 
hospitalization. 

The staff of the home includes a matron, who 
had 5 years’ experience and training in psychiat- 
ric and general nursing at Osawatomie. A 
nurse, who had 15 years’ experience in institu- 
tional management and psychiatric nursing, 
two practical nurses, a cook, a laundress, and a 
housekeeper. 

Hospital standards of sanitation and treat- 
ment are maintained. The home is not main- 
tained as a catch-all for the indigent but rather 
as a unit in our county’s welfare program, to 
provide nursing care and treatment for those 
unfortunate individuals who cannot adjust to 
ordinary environment by reason of mental or 
physical incapacity. 

Our home is filled to capacity most of the 
time, and especially during the winter months 
we have a waiting list of admissions. Consider- 
ing our present crowded condition, I do not 
believe our Board would be in position to 
accept patients from surrounding counties. If 
at some future date our clientele should de- 


crease to the point where we might reasonably 
accommodate additional patients, we would be 
glad to consider such a plan. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that we 
operate a county home not a county farm. This 
county is definitely out of business as far as 
operating a county farm is concerned. Our 
county farm is leased to a private operator, 
who pays cash rent, and I am convinced that 
it would be better business to sell the farm and 
free the county from any responsibility for 
its upkeep, as it has been a losing proposition for 
some time. 


Wilson County cared for 88 persons 
in the convalescent home during 1942 at 
an average cost of 85.33 cents per day or 
$25.65 per month. 

The letters and report from the county 
director of Wilson County indicate that 
not only was the name of the institution 
changed but the new convalescent home 
is an entirely different institution from 
the former poor farm and it gives more 
adequate and specialized service than 
was possible in the poor farm. 

Greenwood County has sixteen per- 
sons in their county institution operated 
as a nursing or convalescent home. These 
persons are cared for by the superintend- 
ent and his wife, and practical nursing 
service is provided as needed. The coun- 
ty director gave the following description 
of the home: 


You might say that our County Home is 
located in Eureka with practically no farming 
operations in connection with it. The property 
consists of 27 acres of ground upon which the 
County Board erected a modern brick building 
and also the various necessary things needed to 
carry on our county work. 

The manager and his wife receive their 
salary and clients receive their’ lodging and 
food. The manager and his wife occupy the 
front part of the home and the inmates occupy 
individual rooms in the back wing. Most of the 
inmates have a small room to themselves with a 
single bed. This arrangement gives them com- 
fortable living quarters and good food. The 
majority of the home inmates have been tre- 
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turned from the state hospital at Osawatomie. 
These inmates require mostly custodial and 
nursing care. 


There were 180 persons living in 
the 16 leased county homes as of De- 
cember 1, 1942, and 21 of the 180 
were private patients. In all these 
homes the persons supported by the 
county paid for their care from assis- 
tance checks received from the county. 
In two counties—Pawnee and Reno—in 
a few instances when the client is so men- 
tally disturbed that he cannot transact 
business with the operator, the county 
has found it necessary to make payments 
direct to the operator for the care of those 
particular persons. 

The county board relinquishes all its 
power of supervision in the counties that 
have leased their county homes to pri- 
vate operators, and the lessee is not re- 
sponsible to the county board for the op- 
eration of the home or care of the in- 
mates. The county board relationship 
with the operator is that of landlord- 
tenant. 

The system of operation in the leased 
county homes is somewhat the same as 
the contract system of the former poor 
farms. However, the present boarding- 
home system is safeguarded to some ex- 
tent against the evils found in the old 
contract system. 

The boarding-homes are under the su- 
pervision of the State Board of Social 
Welfare, and the persons in the homes 
are visited regularly by case workers. 
Thus the conditions under which the in- 
mates live are known, and changes can 
be effected if they are not satisfactory. 

Under the boarding-home plan the 
person in the home pays his expenses 
from his assistance checks, while under 
the contract system in the poor farms the 
county commissioners paid the super- 
intendent a stipulated amount for the 


board of the inmates. The inmate, under 
the contract system, accepted poor-farm 
care as the only possible method of care, 
while under the boarding-home plan he 
realizes that the county will provide for 
him outside the home if he can make 
more satisfactory arrangements for care 
in the community. 

However, some of the evils of the con- 
tract system are inherent in the leased 
county homes, even though not so 
marked. The operator still wants to real- 
ize a profit from operating the home and 
may sacrifice good food or sufficient heat 
in order to make money from the enter- 
prise. Also, the operator may fail to re- 
place worn-out county equipment such as 
mattresses, bedding, curtains, suitable 
floor coverings, and furniture; or he may 
save on the operating cost by not hiring 
a staff qualified to give adequate care. 
This evil is not the same in the county- ° 
operated homes, as both the operator and 
the county director are likely to inform 
the county board of needed repairs and 
equipment or staff to make the county 
home a more comfortable place in which 
to live. 


AGE OF COUNTY-HOME RESIDENTS 


There were 1,128 persons receiving 
care in the 53 Kansas county homes on 
December 1, 1942. More than 67 per 
cent of the persons were sixty-five years 
of age or over, and more than 85 per cent 
were over fifty-five. Seven hundred and 
fifty, or two-thirds of the county-home 
population, were males; and 378, or one- 
third, were females. 

Although there is nothing in the Kan- 
sas laws that prohibits the placing of chil- 
dren in county homes, this practice has 
gradually disappeared in Kansas. One 
child was reported as living in a county 
home in this study as compared to sixty- 
two in 1934. This child was probably 
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placed under entirely different circum- 
stances from those involving that group. 
The home in which the child lives is a 
leased county home, licensed by the State 
Board of Social Welfare as an adult 
boarding-home. The state board made 
an exception in this particular case, per- 
mitting the superintendent of the home 
to admit a fifteen-year-old girl who is 
under the supervision of a worker from 
the Child Welfare Services unit operating 
in the county. There are two elderly men 
being cared for in the boarding-home in 
addition to the child. The county direc- 
tor of this county stated that the fifteen- 
year-old girl ran away from her home in 
another part of the state, coming to live 
with her grandmother. Later the child 
was removed from the grandmother’s 
home, since it was not a suitable home 
for her. The child welfare worker in the 
county placed the child in a number of 
foster-homes, but she could not adjust in 
a home where there were other children. 
She was then placed in the leased county 
home, where she lives in the home with 
the operator and his wife entirely apart 
from the building where the two men re- 
ceive their care. She has lived in this 
home since the fall of 1941 and is making 
a satisfactory adjustment. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CONDITIONS OF 
PERSONS IN COUNTY HOMES 


The county directors in the 53 coun- 
ties that have county homes were of the 
opinion—and in a number of cases they 
had medical records on which to base 
their opinion—that 1,122 of the 1,128 
persons in the county homes were either 
chronically ill or had some physical or 
mental disability or were past sixty-five 
years of age. They reported that the fol- 
lowing number of persons were suffering 
from the following specified mental and 
physical conditions: senile, 326; feeble- 


minded, 209; insane, 154; arthritic and 
crippled, 232; cardiac, 74; blind, 54; can- 
cerous, 24; epileptic, 19; and tuberculous 
(arrested cases), 4. In some cases the per- 
son was included in more than one classi- 
fication. That is, some persons had more 
than one of the above-named conditions. 

The county directors considered 232, 
or over one-fifth of the county-home pop- 
ulation, eligible for state institutional 
care if there were available room. Green- 
wood County reported that most of the 
individuals in the county home were for- 
mer inmates of a state institution. Wil- 
son County is caring for persons in the 
convalescent home who have been re- 
leased from state institutions. Wyan- 
dotte County estimated that 85 of the 
176 persons in the county home were eli- 
gible for state institutional care. An- 
other county director commented that, if 
the state institutions had facilities to 
care for harmless feeble-minded and in- 
sane persons, all the inmates in their 
county home would be eligible for ad- 
mission. 

The county directors reported that 
proportionately few persons in the coun- 
ty homes were in need of active and con- 
tinuous treatment by a physician and 
nurse and that about half the persons 
needed only such care as could be pro- 
vjded by attendants and practical nurses 
under medical and nursing supervision. 
Over one-half of the 1,128 county-home 
population, or 641, were considered 
chronically ill; 334, or one-fourth of the 
population, were persons over sixty-five 
years of age in reasonably good health, re- 
quiring little medical or nursing service; 
while 1534 under sixty-five years of age 
were not classified as chronically ill. The 
classification of the 641 chronically ill 
persons according to medical services re- 


14 This is an assumed figure and was not estab- 
lished from the questionnaires. 
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quired is as follows: 80 were in need of 
active and continuous treatment by a 
physician; 19 persons were in need chief- 
ly of skilled care by a trained nurse; and: 
542 persons required only care by prac- 
tical nurses or attendants with medical 
and nursing supervision (so-called “‘cus- 
todial care’). 


MEDICAL CARE PROVIDED FOR PERSONS 
IN COUNTY HOMES 


Medical care is provided for persons 
in Kansas county homes under three gen- 
eral plans: (1) the county doctor, (2) cli- 
ent’s choice of physician, (3) a county 
medical plan, commonly known as “the 
insurance plan.” Under the first plan the 
county board appoints a county doctor 
who is responsible for providing medical 
care for all persons receiving public as- 
sistance in the county home. In some 
counties the county physician may refer 
county patients to other specialists in 
the community or use any other medical 
facilities in the county or the state hos- 
pital. 

Under the second plan any person in 
the county home who becomes ill may 
select the physician of his choice. The 
doctor and the patient’s case worker 
jointly make plans with the patient for 
medical treatment. 

Under the county medical or insurance 
plan persons in the county home, like all 
other persons receiving assistance in the 
county, are provided with medical care 
through a group of physicians who have 
contracted with the county board to pro- 
vide medical services to all persons certi- 
fied by the county welfare department as 
eligible to receive medical care. In some 
instances the county board formerly 
paid a lump sum to the physicians for 
this service. Since the adoption of the so- 
cial security program in Kansas more 
county boards have entered into a con- 


tract with the doctors which provides 
that each person eligible for public assist- 
ance pays a specified amount monthly 
which makes him eligible for medical 
services from any of the physicians who 
have entered into the contract. When- 
ever possible, the monthly amount 
agreed upon is included in the assistance 
checks of eligible persons, and the recipi- 
ent pays this amount monthly into the 
insurance fund. However, in some cases 
where the person is unable to manage his 
financial affairs the county may pay di- 
rectly into the insurance fund. The con- 
tracts vary from county to county as to 
the services provided and the rate of pay. 
Some contracts provide for the services 
of the doctor only, and the county pays 
direct to the vendor for all other medical 
expenses as recommended by the physi- 
cian. Other contracts include drugs in 
addition to the doctor’s services, and 
they may include hospitalization and all 
other medical expenses. 

The amount allowed per case was re- 
ported by two counties. Cowley County 
reported that $3.00 per case per month 
was allowed, and Sumner County allows 
$1.75 per month. Since the federal gov- 
ernment pays part of the expenditures 
for persons outside of the county homes 
who receive social security grants, the 
plan must be approved by the federal So- 
cial Security Board. 

Only 5 of the 53 counties operating 
county homes provide trained nursing 
service. Ten counties reported that per- 
sons in the county homes requiring the 
services of a trained nurse are transferred 
to a hospital. 

Of the 53 counties, 49 reported that 
practical nursing service was provided, 
but only 15 of the 49 counties reported 
that additional persons were hired as 
practical nurses. Five of the counties 
said additional help was hired as needed. 
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Many of the counties reported that this 
service was provided by the superintend- 
ent and his wife; and in some cases the 
county directors commented that the su- 
perintendent or wife or both of them were 
experienced practical nurses. 

The following statements indicating 
the extent of practical nursing service 
provided were taken from the comments 
of the county directors: 

[In a home caring for 10 persons.] The only 
nursing service is provided by the superintend- 
ent’s wife, who acts as matron, supervises 
cooking, cleaning, serving, canning, etc. 

[Home caring for 29 persons.] To most limit- 
ed extent. County-home superintendent and 
her assistant are so busy with preparing meals, 
keeping place clean, etc., that they have time 
to give only absolutely needed services. 

[Home caring for 21 persons.] Simple prac- 
tical nursing care and treatment as ordered by 
the doctor are given by the caretaker. 


One county with a population of twen- 
ty-nine persons reported that no trained 
or practical nursing service was provided. 

Another county reported that no nurs- 
ing service was available to persons in 
the county home and when a person re- 
quired such service he was placed in a 
privately operated nursing-home. 

Undoubtedly, now, hospitals are being 
used for many persons who formerly 
would have remained in poor farms with- 
out any nursing service other than that 
provided by the superintendent and his 
wife. However, the facts submitted by 
county directors for this study indicate 
that not many county homes are ade- 
quately staffed with persons skilled and 
trained to give treatment to such per- 
sons as are found in the present county 
homes. 

Under the present policy of county 
welfare departments, persons are admit- 
ted to the county home as a last resort 
and only when the person’s mental or 
physical condition is such that he cannot 
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be cared for in the community or when 
county-home care is the best method of 
providing care for the applicant. How- 
ever, if this policy is to be effective, the 
county home should be staffed to provide 
the necessary services which may be 
lacking in other community resources 
and which are essential to the well-being 
of the persons in the county institution. 


SOME PERSONS PREFER TO LIVE IN 
COUNTY HOMES 


As previously mentioned, there are a 
number of persons residing in county 
homes who are able to live outside an in- 
stitution but prefer to.remain in the 
home. On December 1, 1942, 169 per- 
sons, or 15 per cent of the county-home 
population, came within this classifica- 
tion. The following comments relating to 
such persons were submitted by two of 
the county directors. 


A. B. is sixty-two years old and has been in 
the county home off and on for a number of 
years and was on the county farm before it was 
moved (1920). He has two children, and I 
understand they are both married and they do 
not have enough room for him in their homes. 
His face is disfigured to such an extent that he 
is rather shy about meeting people. I think 
this fact contributes largely to his wishing to 
remain at the county home..... His physical 
condition also has made it impossible for him 
to be employed, as he does not have much 
strength to do heavy types of work. However, 
he assists in various chores around the home and 
does some work such as mowing lawns and 
making gardens. He is left free to come and 
go as he pleases. 

X. Y. is seventy-five years of age and was 
admitted to the county farm in 1935, when 
suffering from a severe attack of erysipelas. He 
had lived in R—— County since 1886 and 
worked as a common laborer and was working 
on a farm when he became ill. After his recov- 
ery he was unable to return to farming, and none 
of his relatives were able to provide a home for 
him. He was permitted to move out of the large 
building into one of the small cottages. For a 
few years he helped with chores about the place 
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but at the present time is unable to do any 
work. He is contented listening to his radio, 
visiting with the other men, and when it is nice 
weather walking about the farm. He still en- 
joys his fishing and often cooks the fish in his 
cottage with materials furnished by the cook. 
He states he has lived in the county home so 
long that it seems like home and he prefers to 
stay rather than make a change. 


There were 17 additional persons who 
do not need county home care and who 
wish to leave the home, which they will 
do as soon as suitable plans can be made 
for them. Several of the county directors 
wrote that it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to find suitable boarding-homes 
because of the defense activities in their 
communities. The following is one of the 
comments; 

Under present conditions, a few elderly peo- 
ple who could, in more normal times, have ob- 
tained a suitable board and room arrangement 
even though “a little queer” can now find care 
only in the County Home. Some of these could 
get care at $60.00 per month for board and 
room, but this is more than the agency feels is 
allowable for that service. Some of them have 
at one time stayed with old friends or distant 
relatives for small board and room payments, 
but when defense industries took these friends 
or relatives away from the community, the indi- 
vidual was unable to make such an arrange- 
ment with others. All persons are free to make 
such an arrangement at any time and the only 
restriction is placed on entries to rather than 
dismissals from the home. 


Over one-fourth of the inmate popula- 
tion (283 persons) in the county homes as 
of December 1, 1942, formerly received 
old age assistance in the community. 
There was little information supplied by 
county directors to indicate how many, 
if any, of these persons had previous 
county-home experience and after leav- 
ing found it impossible to adjust in the 
community, but it would be interesting 
to know if their return was the result of 
former institutionalization in poor farms. 
Undoubtedly, as the years go by there 


will be fewer elderly people in reasonably 
good health found in county homes, as 
most of these individuals, if needy, can 
be provided for by granting old age as- 
sistance before they have broken family 
and friendly ties. In the meantime, it is 
fortunate that public welfare workers in 
Kansas can understand the desires of 
these elderly people and permit them to 
live in the county homes if they so desire, 
even though it is a more expensive plan 
of care than placing the person outside 
of the institution on old age assistance. 


SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF 
COUNTY HOMES 
It has been pointed out that, under the 
law, the county board is responsible for 
the supervision of county homes and is 
given power to appoint the superintend- 
ent and employees of the county home. 
But the superintendent of the home is 
under the supervision of the county di- 
rector as regards the assistance of in- 
mates admitted to the homes. However, 
33 county boards have delegated their 
supervisory authority with regard to 
county homes to county directors, while 
20 other county boards have not done so. 
In some of the 20 counties the responsi- 
bility for supervision is shared jointly by 
county boards and county directors. 
Reports from 47 county directors 
show that they or their case workers 
and 36 county boards inspected the coun- 
ty homes regularly to see that the homes 
were meeting the standards as provided 
by law." In six counties the county di- 
rectors do not inspect the homes, but in 
every county either the county board or 
the county director inspects the county 
home. In some counties the home is in- 
spected weekly by the county director, 
18 Kansas Session Laws, 1937, C. 327, SeC. 12a: 
“Persons cared for in the county home shall be pro- 


vided with proper clothing, sufficient food, clean 
quarters, and means of recreation.” 
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while in others the inspections are made 
monthly. The inspections by the county 
boards are less frequent than those of the 
county director. In one county the coun- 
ty board inspects the home quarterly. 
Others reported that only annual inspec- 
tions were made by the board. 

In counties that have the county home 
leased, the county boards relinquish 
their power of inspection. This is illus- 
trated by the comments of the county 
director from Smith County. “In the 
spring of 1938 the county farm was leased 
to the man who had been hired as county 
farm superintendent. The county board 
then had no control over the farm other 
than as landlord,’’® 

In leased county homes the county di- 
rectors have only the same power of su- 
pervision as is found in any privately op- 
erated boarding-home, other than if con- 
ditions in the home are such that the su- 
perintendent does not provide the care 
required by law the county director may 
report such conditions to the county 
board and the board can terminate the 
lease with the superintendent. However, 
the termination of a lease or the releasing 
of a superintendent in a county-operated 
county home is not so simple as it may 
seem, as often there are factors to be con- 
sidered other than the care given to indi- 
gent persons. If the lease contains a pro- 
vision for the payment of rent in the 
form of a share of the crop, the county 


16 This is further illustrated by a paragraph from 
the Smith County lease of the county home: “Said 
party of the second part [lessee] reserves the right 
to operate a private boarding home and to comply 
with rules and regulations laid down by the State 
Department of Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 
All arrangements to be completed between the party 
of the second part and the individual wishing to 
reside with such party of the second part. It is ex- 
plicitly understood by the party of the first part 
[county board] that such party of the first part will 
have no jurisdiction relative to any person desiring 
to make his or her home with the party of the second 


part.” 


board is interested in the farming enter- 
prise. The operator may be an excellent 
farmer, and therefore the board may be 
reluctant to terminate the lease. This 
would be especially true if few persons 
were cared for in the county home so 
that their care seemed of little impor- 
tance compared to the large investment 
of public funds in the farm. 

Generally, the county board’s chief in- 
terest in inspection, in the homes operat- 
ed directly by the county, rests in the 
operation of the farm, while that of the 
county director pertains to the care of 
persons in the county homes. This rela- 
tionship between county boards and 
county directors is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing remarks of a county director: 

Since Jewell County is a rural county, the 
County Board has kept more authority than 
in some of the urban counties. The members 
feel that part of their job is to oversee the 
County Home. For that reason, they have en- 
couraged the Superintendent of the Home to 
come to them for advice about new equipment 
needed on the farm. The County Director is 
consulted about decorations and furnishings 
inside the home as well as plans for the inmates 
and home canning to be done; but the board is 
consulted about the amount of livestock that 
should be purchased, what crops are to be 
planted, what new machinery is needed, and 
what repairs should be made on the buildings. 

The county director added that, inas- 
muchas she had had no experience in run- 
ning a farm and as the board members 
were all experienced farmers, she was very 
glad to have the board plan the farming 
operations. 

This dual relationship of supervision 
between county directors and county 
boards may result in administrative 
problems. Legally, all expenditures from 
welfare funds must be approved by the 
county director before the payment of 
bills is made. However, it is not uncom- 
mon for county boards in the process of 
supervising the farming operations of the 
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county homes to authorize expenditures 
for its operation, such as buying livestock, 
new machinery, and painting the barn. 
The county director is not aware that the 
welfare fund has been obligated for the 
expenditure until after the bill is sub- 
mitted. After the vendor has given his 
service, the county director has little re- 
course other than to approve the bill for 
payment, although he may see little rela- 
tionship between the bill and the care of 
persons in the county home. 

The comments from the county direc- 
tors in counties operating county homes 
entirely apart from the farming enter- 
prise indicate that in these counties most 
of the business pertaining to the opera- 
tion of the home is transacted through 
the welfare department and that the reg- 
ular supervision of the home is the re- 
sponsibility of the county director. The 
county boards in these counties act only 
on major policies and large expenditures 
for the home. 

Another factor which may limit the 
county director’s ability to give adequate 
supervision in the county home is the 
method of appointment of the county- 
home superintendent. County boards 
seldom consult the county director re- 
garding the appointment of the superin- 
tendent. Thus it is natural for the su- 
perintendent to look to the county board 
for supervision, although the law pro- 
vides that he is responsible to the county 
director for the care of persons in the 
county home. This is especially true in 
counties where a large farm is operated 
in conjunction with the county home. 

Although the federal Social Security 
Board ruled that leased county homes 
are not private institutions, the State 
Board of Social Welfare continues to li- 
cense them as private agencies. In 1942 
the State Board of Social Welfare dele- 
gated some of their authority to license 


and supervise private agencies to county 
directors, and now county directors are 
responsible for the investigation and su- 
pervision of boarding-homes in their 
counties. The county directors submit 
reports of their investigations of board- 
ing-homes, including the leased county 
homes; to the State Board of Social Wel- 
fare, and the state board may accept or 
reject the recommendations of the coun- 
ty director for licensing the boarding- 
home. 


ADEQUATE CARE NEEDED FOR PER- 
SONS IN COUNTY HOMES 


It is commonly believed that with the 
advent of the social security program in 
Kansas many elderly people left the 
county homes. This study shows that 
this is true to some extent, but a far 
greater proportion of such individuals 
were unable to leave and therefore spent 
their last days in county homes. During 
the last five years 312, or less than 19 per 
cent, of the 1,657 elderly persons who left 
the 53 county homes that continue to 
operate, received social security benefits 
upon their dismissal. This is a small 
number in comparison to the 1,034 
aged persons, or 64 per cent, who died 
in the county homes during the same 
period. 

Since it is known that, whenever pos- 
sible, county welfare workers removed 
elderly persons from the county homes, it 
is evident from this study that there still 
is a considerable number of elderly per- 
sons in county institutions for whom no 
provision has been made other than 
county-home care. This number would 
be reduced considerably if state institu- 
tions could accept all insane and feeble- 
minded persons. However, there still 
would be approximately goo persons who 
do not require state institutional or hos- 
pital care but need specialized care which 
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cannot be given in the average home for 
normal persons. 

In addition to the persons already in 
county homes there are additional per- 
sons in homes of relatives or in boarding- 
homes who, county directors. believe, 
should have better care than their pres- 
ent homes are able to provide. Some 
county directors are of the opinion that 
if their county home were properly 
equipped and staffed to give specialized 
care to such persons some of them would 
be placed in the county home. One coun- 
ty that has a relatively new, modern 
brick county home with excellent mod- 
ern equipment is caring for only one eld- 
erly feeble-minded person in the county 
home, while others are in the community 
receiving public assistance who would 
benefit by county-home care if the insti- 
tution were staffed to give nursing care. 
The county director from this county 
comments: 


Our county home would make an ideal con- 
valescent home, if properly staffed, and that 
facility is badly needed here now. The one 
small hospital is continuously over-crowded 
and a place is needed for both chronic cases 
who really do not need actual hospital care and 
for convalescents. Some of our elderly heart 
cases would do well out there..... I do not be- 
lieve it is large enough to be used in conjunction 
with another county as I feel sure that our own 
cases would keep it pretty well filled..... It 
would be another problem, however, to secure 
the proper nursing staff, even ones with. only 
practical training. 


It is evident from the comments made 
by county directors that they are con- 
vinced that the old poor-farm methods of 
care have outlived their usefulness by 
many years, but a number are of the 
opinion that there still is need for an in- 
stitution where specialized care can be 
given to chronically ill persons and to 
aged persons who have symptoms of 
mental deterioration to such an extent 


that they cannot be cared for in a normal 
family group. 

While conditions are much improved 
in the present county homes in compari- 
son to the poor farms as operated years 
ago, county homes still are not equipped 
and staffed to give intelligent care to the 
persons remaining in the homes. Insane 
and feeble-minded persons continue to 
live in the county homes and are not seg- 
regated from normal elderly and infirm 
persons. Only in a few instances have 
superintendents been selected for their 
ability to understand the needs of hu- 
man beings; and the superintendents are 
still expected to give nursing service that 
should be done by trained nurses. 

Some of the counties have buildings 
which are equipped or could easily be 
equipped to give adequate care, but most 
of them are located several miles from 
the county seat and are not accessible to 
physicians, thus limiting the medical 
services to patients. The treatment of 
patients in county homes is probably 
more humane than in the former poor 
farms, but little additional provision has 
been made for nursing services, and in 
some instances it is even less. 

It is doubtful if it is economically 
sound for county boards operating homes 
for a small number of persons to provide 
additional trained staff, but some provi- 
sion should be made for more adequate 
care for persons requiring institutional 
care. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study of Kansas poor laws and early 
reports of Kansas poor farms shows that, 
although there were occasional sporadic 
movements for the changing of condi- 
tions in Kansas poor farms and for the 
removal of insane and feeble-minded per- 
sons and children from the poorhouses, 
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few changes were made until the past 
decade. 

The first drastic change that affected 
poor-farm care was brought about by 
legislation in 1933, when a law was 
passed providing for the repeal of powers 
formerly conferred on overseers of the 
poor and providing for the establishment 
of county welfare offices and the appoint- 
ment of county poor commissioners as 
county relief administrators. 

Social service methods were intro- 
duced into the new county welfare de- 
partments, and within a very few months 
county welfare workers became aware of 
the conditions existing in poor farms and 
of the problems involved in providing 
adequate care for persons in poor farms 
as they were being operated. 

Soon after the organization of county 
welfare departments, the Kansas Emer- 
gency Relief Committee made a compre- 
hensive study of all poor farms in Kan- 
sas. The report of this study was given 
widespread publicity, and the study add- 
ed impetus to the movement already 
started by county welfare workers to 
bring about changes in the care of per- 
sons in poor farms and for the removal of 
persons from the county institutions who 
were not in need of institutional care. 

In 1937, at the time legislation was 
passed preparing the state for participa- 
tion in the federal Social Security Act, 
additional legislation was passed pertain- 
ing to poor farms. It is evident from this 
legislation that Kansas fully intended to 
abandon poor-farm care as such but was 
aware that the county institution could 
not be abandoned in all counties, as 
many persons in the poor farms required 
nursing service and specialized care 
which could not be provided outside an 
institution equipped to render such serv- 
ices. At this time the name of the coun- 
ty institution was changed to “county 


home,” and the superintendent of the 
home was made responsible to the county 
director for the care of persons in the 
county homes. For the first time stand- 
ards of care for persons in the county 
homes were established by law, and a 
state board was given authority to super- 
vise county homes. 

The advent of the social security pro- 
gram in Kansas still further accelerated 
the movement for the removal of persons 
from poor farms in that many of the in- 
dividuals in the county homes were eld- 
erly and eligible for social security benefits 
if care could be provided outside public 
institutions. County boards became in- 
terested as never before in the removal 
of elderly and blind persons from the poor 
farms so that the counties would not for- 
feit federal funds for the care of these per- 
sons. 

In order to provide care for elderly 
persons outside county homes, most 
county welfare directors have tried to 
promote private boarding- or nursing- 
home systems to serve as a substitute for 
county-home care. One county trans- 
ferred its entire county-home population 
to one private boarding-home. Another 
county which had a large population in 
its county home promoted the establish- 
ment of three large private nursing insti- 
tutions and used one other private insti- 
tution for persons needing considerable 
nursing and custodial service; they pay 
$85 a month per person for care in this 
home. 

Unfortunately, little information was 
obtained in this study to determine 
whether or not the new private boarding- 
and nursing-homes are as well equipped 
and staffed as the county homes were to 
give care to persons who require nursing 
and specialized service. Therefore, it is 
impossible to determine whether or not 
the persons removed from the county 
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homes are receiving better care than they 
formerly did in the county homes. It is 
known from the comments made by 
county directors that some of the per- 
sons accepting aged persons for board- 
ing-home care do so only as a means of 
supplementing the family income which 
is too small to meet their own family 
needs. With the increased opportunities 
for employment as a result of the defense 
activities in Kansas some county direc- 
tors are finding it increasingly difficult to 
find suitable persons who are willing to 
accept aged persons and chronically ill 
persons for care. Two county directors 
reported that they had crowded the 
small hospitals in their communities with 
persons who required only good nursing 
service in a home, thus limiting the hos- 
pital facilities for emergency cases in the 
community. A number of county direc- 
tors were of the opinion that, although 
their county homes were not ideal insti- 
tutions, they were better equipped to 
give adequate care than the private 
boarding-homes in the community; but 
they use the county home as a last resort, 
since federal funds could not be used to 
match payments for persons living in 
public institutions. 

In spite of the efforts made by county 
welfare administrators toward the re- 
moval of persons from county homes, a 
large number of elderly persons continue 
to live in the county homes who cannot 
be adequately cared for outside of an in- 
stitution. If feeble-minded and insane 
persons were removed from the county 
homes and placed in state institutions as 
provided by law, most of the remaining 
population in Kansas county homes 
would consist of senile aged persons who 
show symptoms of mental deterioration 
but are not insane, of aged persons chron- 
ically ill who require principally nursing 
service, and of elderly people who are in- 
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firm and alone in the world and prefer 
to live in an institution. The Kansas 
county homes in many instances are not 
staffed with persons trained to under- 
stand the needs of elderly people, nor are 
they staffed to give adequate nursing 
service. 

A few Kansas counties have estab- 
lished adequate nursing-homes and ap- 
parently have decided to provide suitable 
care under the control of the county gov- 
ernmental unit regardless of the fact that 
they cannot receive federal matching of 
payment for this care. 

Undoubtedly Congress hoped by 
means of Title I of the Social Security 
Act to provide better care for old people 
than that given in poorhouses. Now, 
after six years, the old poorhouses in 
Kansas are for the most part closed or 
made over into new and better county 
homes, and the old poorhouse methods of 
care have been quite generally aban- 
doned. At this time it is interesting to 
speculate as to whether or not the repeal 
of the provision in the federal act which 
prohibits matching of federal funds to 
grants made to persons in county public 
institutions could be used as an effective 
tool in raising the standards of care for 
elderly persons who are in need of coun- 
ty-home care. It is also interesting to 
consider whether or not this type of con- 
trol would assure more adequate care in 
a publicly operated institution than can 
be guaranteed in the many small private 
boarding- and nursing-homes. If the 
present restriction of the federal law 
which prohibits the payments of federal 
funds to persons in public institutions 
were repealed, county welfare workers 
would then be free to permit needy aged 
persons to select the resource in the com- 
munity—whether it be boarding-home, 
private hospital, or county home—which 
would most nearly meet the individual 
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need rather than the county welfare 
workers’ selecting the resource which per- 
mits federal matching of funds as they 
now do. 

The matter of providing adequate care 
for only a few elderly persons requiring 
county institutional care continues to be 
a problem in a number of Kansas coun- 
ties. There are nineteen county homes in 
Kansas that are operated for fewer than 
ten persons. It is doubtful if it is economi- 
cally sound for these counties to operate 
a properly staffed and equipped home for 
so few persons. It might be well for these 
counties to follow the example of some 
of the other states, such as Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, and co-ordinate the facili- 
ties within a given district of the state, 
establishing a district home and provid- 
ing a staff to give care to all needy per- 
sons within the district who require 
county-home care. Under this plan the 
best county home in the district could be 
reorganized into a home that would be 
equipped to give adequate care, and each 
county within the district would pay its 


proportionate share for the operation of - 


the home. Or a district might find it ad- 
visable to operate a home for chronically 
ill persons in one county and operate a 
home in another county for elderly infirm 
persons requiring nursing care only. 
These homes could be operated by boards 
composed of representatives from each 


county board of social welfare in the dis- 
trict, or it might be well for the State 
Board of Social Welfare to assume the 
responsibility of operating the district 
homes, with both the state and the 
counties assuming part of the operating 
cost. 

The operation of a farm in conjunction 
with a county home belongs to the day 
when there were supposed to be able-bod- 
ied inmates. However, that day is past, 
as able-bodied persons no longer are sent 
to county homes. A few of the elderly 
persons in county homes, when able, en- 
joy working in the garden or yards, but 
they seldom are able to help in the farm- 
ing operations. At present the operation 
of the farm may obscure the real func- 
tion of the county home, as the superin- 
tendent is responsible for both the farm- 
ing operations and the care of persons in 
the county homes. It may be advisable 
in those counties which operate farms in 
conjunction with the county homes to 
separate the farming operations entirely 
from the operation of the county home 
or to dispose of the farms and to use the 
proceeds to better equip the homes and 
provide staff qualified by training and ex- 
perience to give care to chronically ill 
persons and persons who are aged and in- 
firm and in need of understanding care in 
comfortable surroundings. 
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COUNSELING IN A QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


SCHUYLER HOSLETT 


INTRODUCTION 


Y THE fall of 1942 personnel techni- 
B cians fully realized that the per- 
sonnel functions performed in 
Quartermaster depots, often largely pa- 
per work, were not sufficient to meet the 
problems of placement, compensation, 
training, and employee relations attend- 
ing every large and growing organization 
in a war period. Acknowledging these 
facts, the Quartermaster General direct- 
ed the inauguration of full-fledged posi- 
tive personnel programs in Quartermas- 
ter depots; this was accomplished at the 
Kansas City Quartermaster Depot, Octo- 
ber 28, 1942.’ In all Quartermaster de- 
pots personnel branches of administra- 
tive divisions were elevated into indepen- 
dent personnel divisions on a par with 
operating divisions. Uniform organiza- 
tional structures were also established to 
facilitate the performance of necessary 
positive personnel functions consistent 
with the best practices of industry and 
government. 

An employee relations branch was a 
part of this standard organization pre- 
scribed by the Quartermaster General; 
but, since an employee relations program 
does not operate in a vacuum but rather 
depends for much of its success upon the 
co-operation and co-ordination of other 
personnel activities, the total organiza- 
tional structure of civilian personnel divi- 


* The Kansas City Quartermaster Depot is one 
of twenty-five depots in the United States operated 
by the Quartermaster Corps to supply our troops 
with food, clothing, and other supplies. The Kansas 
City unit, established in December, 1940, under the 
command of Colonel C. J. Blake, is a procurement, 
storage, and distribution center. 


sions in Quartermaster depots, listed in 
Chart I, should be noted. 


COUNSELING POLICY 


The basic employee relations policy of 
the depot, promulgated in March, 1943, 
was adapted from a program outlined by 
the Office of the Secretary of War in a 
pamphlet entitled Information on the Op- 
eration of an Employee Relations Pro- 
gram. These excerpts from the depot 
policy summarize the objectives of the 
counseling program: 


a) The depot will make no discrimination in 
favor of or against an employee because of race, 
sex, color, religion, creed, naturalization, or po- 
litical or other affiliation (except as may be re- 
quired by law)..... 

e) The depot has established a counseling 
service that is designed to implement the em- 
ployee relations policies herein described, by as- 
sisting both supervisors and individual em- 
ployees in effecting satisfactory adjustment on 
the job. Counseling services are also available 
to assist employees in matters of personal wel- 
fare, recreational, social, and educational 


g) It is the intent that employees be treated 
fairly in all respects, and those who feel that 
they are not so treated are privileged to discuss 
freely and settle their problems with their su- 
pervisors. If this method fails to bring satis- 
factory results, employees may present their 
grievances to an employee counsellor in the Em- 
ployee Relations Office.3 


It may be noted that the Counseling 
Section. of the Employee Relations 
Branch is not concerned with conducting 


2 See also “Civilian Personnel Pamphlet,” No. 1, 
Personnel Counseling: Key to Greater Production 
(Washington, D.C.: War Department, July 23, 
1943). 

3 Depot Memorandum No. 40, March 8, 1943. 
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(x) recreational or self-operating em- 
ployee activities, voluntary health and 
insurance programs, (2) induction and 
orientation courses, training or educa- 
tional programs within or without the 
depot, (3) placement procedures, (4) 
pay-rate determination, position classifi- 
cation, (5) legal advice, or (6) nutrition 
and medical facilities. These activities 
are provided for by the Group Activities 
Section of the Employee Relations 
Branch, the Training Branch, the Place- 


of the employee in terms of his physi- 
cal, mental, and social capacities and the 
general supervisor-employee work rela- 
tionships which exist in the organization 
but that he be fully cognizant of the fa- 
cilities within the depot and within the 
community to which the employee may 
be referred. 

It is well known that counseling rests 
largely upon the individualized, confi- 
dential manner in which it is conducted. 
A pleasant office environment for the in- 


CHART I 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL DIVISIONS 
IN QUARTERMASTER DEPOTS 
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Employee Relations 
Branch 


ment Branch, the classification analyst, 
the legal assistance officer, and the depot 
infirmary, respectively. All these serv- 
ices except medical are centered in the 
central personnel office. 

While the counselor is primarily con- 
cerned with finding solutions to any 
problems presented by an employee or 
supervisor which may negatively affect 
work productivity, he is also concerned 
with the personal problems presented to 
him concerning living conditions, health, 
recreation, education, and other phases 
of self-development which affect the in- 
dividual. It is essential, therefore, not 
only that the counselor know the resources 


Training 
Branch 


terview should be provided. The em- 
ployee must feel assured that his confi- 
dence is respected and that no informa- 
tion of a personal nature is divulged 
without his permission. The develop- 
ment of such responses is possible only 
with counselors who have “maturity of 
judgment, ability to get along with all 
kinds of people and the skill . . . . which 
allows the person counseled to make his 
own decisions.”4 At the present time’ two 


4U.S. Civil Service Commission Departmental 
Circular No. 356, July 10, 1942. 

5 Although employee counseling was a function of 
the Employee Relations Branch from the date of its 
establishment in October, 1942, this aspect of its 
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college-trained counselors’ with back- 
grounds in personnel work,’ and in one 
case with experience as an Army chaplain 
and minister, serve nineteen hundred em- 
ployees of the Kansas City Quartermas- 
ter Depot.® 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Since the beginning of the program, a 
small number of employees (between 1 


work was not emphasized until the beginning of the 
new year as the value of counseling came to be ap- 
preciated and as an adequate staff of counselors was 
added to the section. 


6Mr. Earl A. Blackman and Mrs. Martha J. 
Coble. 


7U.S. Civil Service Commission Departmental 
Circular No. 356 states: “In general, it is desirable 
that incumbents in counseling positions have four 
years of college study and at least two years of quali- 
fying experience or one year of graduate study and 
one year of experience for positions at the $2600 
grade..... If experience is of sufficiently high de- 
gree of relevancy and quality, four years of qualify- 
ing experience may be substituted for the four years 
of college study.” 

Some kinds of experience which may be con- 
sidered qualifying are (1) industrial counseling such 
as that gained in a business or industrial concern; 
(2) personnel administration involving interviewing 
and placement activities; (3) vocational counseling 
in an educational or other institution provided it 
included investigation of occupations; (4) social 
group work or leadership of recreation groups where 
the duties were primarily the development of recrea- 
tion or group activities; and (5) certain kinds of so- 
cial case work, including medical and psychiatric 
social work. 

It is generally agreed that the employee counselor 
should have professional training. These fields of 
study have been suggested by a counselor in the 
Veterans Administration: general psychology, social 
psychology, abnormal psychology, personnel psy- 
chology, psychological tests, vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, techniques of counseling, statistics 
in education and psychology, sociology, labor prob- 
lems, supervision, adult education, and public ad- 
ministration (Lucille M. Herrick, “The Employee 
Counselor in the Federal Service,” Pi Lambda Theta 
Journal, XXI [March, 1943], 94). 


8 The ratio of 1 counselor to 950 employees at the 
Kansas City Quartermaster Depot may be compared 
with the ratio of 1 counselor to 500 employees rec- 
ommended by the Office of the Secretary of War. 
Some counselors recommend a ratio as low as 1: 300. 


and 2 per cent of total personnel per 
month) have presented grievance and 
personal problems to the counselors, not 
with a view to resignation, but for advice 
and aid. In many cases counselors give 
advice informally as they strike up a con- 
versation at lunch, in the recreation 
room, or in the halls. One counselor 
spends much of his time in the ware- 
houses and offices talking to persons who, 
because of timidity or for other reasons, 
might not voluntarily seek advice. 

Most of the problems are personal 
rather than grievance. The majority in- 
volves such conditions as emotional 
strains in war-disrupted families, pe- 
cuniary difficulties of working ‘‘war 
widows,” especially those with children, 
worry over care of children while the 
mother is at work, domestic malad- 
justments, unsuitable hours of work, and 
personal emergencies. 

Persons seeking counsel whose condi- 
tion indicates a need for medical exami- 
nation® are referred to the depot infir- 
mary, where two qualified doctors and a 
staff of nurses and technicians are on du- 
ty. Therapeutic treatment may be pre- 
scribed by the depot surgeon, but in cases 
of long standing or those requiring treat- 
ment over a considerable period the pa- 
tient is referred to his private physician 
or to public welfare agencies. There are 
also two low-cost voluntary hospitaliza- 
tion plans sponsored by the depot to 
which over 400 employees subscribe. In- 
dividuals requiring legal aid are referred 
to the legal assistance officer for free con- 
sultation. 

The counselors are confronted with a 
wide variety of life-situations. Note, for 


9 Since only a few mental cases have been en- 
countered, no formal procedure for handling them 
has been devised. 
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example, the girl whose dentist charged 
her an exorbitant fee, the boy who 
wanted to know who would care for his 
150 chickens if he were assigned to anight 
shift, the man who sought aid in making 
a will and desired the depot to keep his 
will and his war bonds for him, the labor- 
er who asked the counselor to find a con- 
valescent home for his invalid wife at a 
rate he could pay from wages of sixty 
cents an hour, the girls who want to 
know whether to attempt to follow their 
husbands in the services, the man who 
wanted to leave the city because his wife 
was “very young and very attractive and 
when I brought her to Kansas City, I 
brought her to the wrong place.” In 
most instances the counselors have been 
able to aid the employees materially in 
solving their problems or in alleviating 
unnecessary worry. 

Where personal problems are involved, 
however, there is an objective beyond a 
counselor’s suggested solution for the im- 
mediate situation. The object of coun- 
seling is to train each person to think in- 
dependently and objectively about his 
difficulties, to lead him toward self-con- 
fidence and eventual self-guidance. To 
do this, Dr. de Schweinitz has noted: 


It is essential to discover the things within 
and without the individual to which he can turn 
for the material he may need in building his life 
anew. This involves learning to know the per- 
sonal character of the man who is in trouble; his 
appearance, his mannerisms, his disposition and 
treatment, his qualities of character, his habits 
and his interests, his ambitions, his desires, his 
talents, his skills, his physical and mental ca- 
pacity. It involves learning whether he has any 
plan for meeting his difficulties and what that 
plan is, and how he has met similar problems in 
the past. Likewise, it is important to be ac- 
quainted with the extent and variety of his re- 
sources. What are his assets? Resources may be 
economic, social and spiritual. Whatever suc- 
cess a man has in learning to know those whom 
he is called upon to help rests largely on whether 


or not they see in him the capacity to under- 
stand. It is the surest introduction to confi- 
dence.*° 

EXIT INTERVIEWS 

A study of resignations made by the 
Civilian Personnel Division™ for the 
months of November and December, 
1942, disclosed that 55 per cent of the 
clerical employees who resigned during 
that period had been on duty no more 
than three months. The study also re- 
vealed that when an employee had 
passed this critical three-month period 
his chances of continuing on the job per- 
manently were greatly magnified. 
Therefore, in an attempt to determine 
conditions prompting these voluntary 
separations, Colonel C. J. Blake, .the 
commanding officer, approved a plan for 
conducting exit interviews. Through the 
exit-interview device it was hoped that 
many good employees could be dissuaded 
from resigning through explanation, ad- 
justment, or reassignment, thus reducing 
personnel costs. The result of the experi- 
ment during the first six-month period 
(March-August, 1943) was the retention 
of 25.3 per cent of those persons who, for 
one reason or another, had intended to 
resign. 

Since March 17 all employees desiring 
to resign have been referred by their su- 
pervisors to the Employee Relations 
Branch. When an employee reaches that 
office, a receptionist directs him to a 
counselor who is ordinarily of the same 
sex. The counselor, who occupies a par- 

10 Karl de Schweinitz, The Art of Helping People 


Out of Trouble (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924), pp. 41-45; quoted in Herrick, of. cit., p. 93. 


11 Captain Clyde C. Henley, director; Captain 
E. T. Fuller, assistant director. 


7 An analysis of 4,922 exit interviews conducted 
by the Civil Service Commission in Washington 
showed that approximately 17 per cent of the per- 
sons it interviewed were dissuaded from resigning 
(Civil Service Assembly, News Letter, IX, No. 1 
[January, 1943], 3). 
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tially inclosed office,t3 encourages the em- 
ployee to talk, asks questions to ascertain 
the employee’s view of the situation, and 
requests him to return the following day 
to complete his resignation. When the 
employee leaves, a confidential exit inter- 


TABLE 1 


REASONS GIVEN FOR VOLUNTARY RESIGNA- 
TIONS IN PERCENTAGES 














Washing-| Kansas 
ton, City 
D.C.* | (March- 
June 
1943) 
Salary toolow.:. .). 55. sk 5.4 19.3 
Military service.............. 19.7 16.9 
BERRA Sons osc ce seth © $5500 55 5.2 8.5 
Husband or family moving... .|........ 8.1 
Physical conditions of work....|........ 6.4 
Level of work (unsuited to 
BND cro ks ee ef ta ins alos «se biers Cie 
ie ec (a rr 435 
Promotional prospects......... 2.8 3.6 
DMNA VANIGR och ccs. ce ants Bie a 2.8 
MVR MMMNMRTOSINT sis oases es 2.6 
Dislike for locality............ 1.6 2.5 
ee TS eee eat eee 2.3 
RUBEMITIE 16.8.5 ein'inzs- sacs nue dteelers [elevates 1.9 
MM iyo via cns cx ora hah nce eaker, 1.9 
Further education............ 6.6 1.9 
BAIOMPSICRNCES ..... 6.2.2. ee 0.8 oF 
MMREUEN Coie stpc'c divert enlace te oon 1.6 
SMMMEPOTTAMONS 2.6 ss ES 1.5 








* From an analysis of 4,922 exit interviews made by the 
Civil Service Commission and reported in Civil Service Assem- 
bly, News Letter, IX, No. 1 (January, 1943), 3. 


view card is prepared showing the neces- 
sary vital statistics, a statement of the 
problem, and, when completed, the ac- 
tion taken. 

The next step of the counselor is to call 
the employee’s immediate supervisor, the 
next higher supervisor, the officer in 
charge, former supervisors, the Place- 
ment Branch, and any other depot 
sources of information to secure facts to 
weigh against those presented by the em- 
ployee. The employee’s personal file fur- 


13 Private offices are essential for most effective 
counseling. 
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nishes information on his background 
and work experience. From the informa- 
tion secured, the counselor decides 
whether or not an attempt should be 
made to retain the employee. Sometimes 
this decision differs from that of the em- 
ployee’s supervisor. 

If it is decided to retain the employee 
and if the conditions complained about 
can be improved, the counselor attempts 
to dissuade the employee from resigning 
when he returns to complete his resigna- 
tion. The relative importance of the rea- 
sons for voluntary resignations is shown 
in Table 1. ; 

Many resignations are caused by con- 
ditions which cannot be remedied by 
counselors. A call to military service, en- 
tering farming, ill-health, a husband’s or 
family’s moving, prospective marriage, 
further education, and maternity are in 
this class. But counselors, working 
through supervisors, can frequently im- 
prove unsatisfactory working conditions 
or shift the work locations of persons to 
eliminate unsatisfactory personal rela- 
tionships, to improve promotional pros- 
pects, or better to utilize skills. 

An employee may believe his supervi- 
sor unfair toward him. If an investiga- 
tion by the counselor discloses that any 
apparent discrimination was uninten- 
tional, the supervisor usually agrees to 
make a special effort to demonstrate that 
fact to the employee. If a personality 
clash is discovered, counselors can fre- 
quently arrange to transfer the em- 
ployee. 

Some employee may complain that his 
supervisor is sarcastic or unco-operative 
This may or may not be the case; occa- 
sionally, it is due to some chance remark 
made by a harried warehouse foreman in 
the midst of a heavy work schedule. A 
word to him from the counselor may 
serve to correct the situation. 
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Persons of ability who find themselves 
in dead-end jobs with little opportunity 
for advancement discover that counsel- 
ors can aid them in transferring to posi- 
tions with better promotional prospects. 
Transfer of personnel to utilize unused 
skills is not so frequent, however; few 
employees complain that they were ini- 
tially placed in positions unsuited to 
their abilities. 

Although adjusting pay rates is not a 
counselor’s function, when an employee 
feels that his compensation is not in ac- 
cordance with the “equal pay for equal 
work” principle set forth by Congress in 
the Classification Act of 1923, he may 
bring his problem to the counselor. In 
such cases it is proper for the counselor 
to investigate the case, turn over any 
facts to those concerned with adjust- 
ment, follow up to see what action is 
taken, and report to the employee. 


CONCLUSION 


Both the exit and the grievance inter- 
views bring to light work situations im- 
pairing the efficiency of the depot and 
negatively affecting employee relations. 
These situations, which frequently are 


14 During the month of January, 1943, the Train- 
ing Branch conducted a survey of all employees to 
determine the various skills, trades, and capabilities 
of each. The object of the program was to place each 
individual in the position for which he was best fitted 
and to utilize latent skills of present employees 
rather than recruit from the depleted labor market. 
However, few changes were made as a result of the 
survey. 


the result of inadequate supervision, are 
brought to the attention of those con- 
cerned with their correction: the super- 
visors themselves and the Training and 
Placement branches of the Civilian Per- 
sonnel Division.*s Information gained 
through counseling also serves to check 
upon the effectiveness of the depot place- 
ment, pay, and training programs and 
upon individual supervisors. Aid is pro- 
vided for those individuals who have per- 
sonal problems beyond the scope of their 
own solution or legitimate grievances 
against their employer. Then, too, man- 
agement-employee relations are im- 
proved through the counselors’ interpre- 
tation of War Department regulations 
and depot policy to employees seeking in- 
formation not provided elsewhere. From 
a management standpoint perhaps the 
greatest value of the program, in view of 
the manpower shortage, is in salvaging 
for the depot approximately one-fourth 
of those employees who desired at one 
time to terminate their employment. 

The counseling program at the Kansas 
City Quartermaster Depot should defi- 
nitely develop in scope and improve in 
effectiveness, but experience thus far has 
demonstrated its value as a tool of good 
personnel administration. 


Kansas City QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


ts For a description of the training program see 
Schuyler Hoslett, “Civilian Employee Training at 
the Kansas City Quartermaster Depot,” Public Per- 
sonnel Review, IV (July, 1943), 179-83. 





THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS: 


JANE M. HOEY 


war has caused all of us to 
become increasingly conscious of 
the fact that the maintenance 
of democracy, as we use that term, de- 
pends primarily upon respect for the 
dignity of man by individuals and by 
government. Through the performance 
of functions that promote the public wel- 
fare, government gives evidence of this 
respect. In its concern for the well-being 
of individuals and of groups, govern- 
ment has a primary obligation to see that 
men and women have an opportunity to 
work and to earn a living for themselves 
and their families. When they cannot do 
this, government has a responsibility to 
see that they receive an income sufficient 
to secure the necessities of life, either 
through social insurance, employment on 
public works, or public assistance. In 
this country the federal government has 
made possible a social insurance system 
to meet the hazards of unemployment, 
old age, and premature death of the 
wage-earner in certain occupations in 
commerce and industry. It is also help- 
ing states, through financial and other 
services, to provide public assistance to 
certain groups of needy people. 
In peacetime as well as in wartime, 
public assistance is dynamic and evolu- 
tionary. It has a unified purpose— 


t An address delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation for the Study of American Institutions. 
The Review wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the University of Chicago Press in permitting pub- 
lication of this address in advance of the publication 
of the volume of addresses in this series, to be en- 
titled Social Service in Wartime, which will appear 
in the near future. 


namely, to administer assistance to needy 
individuals in such a way as to enable 
recipients to live satisfying, useful lives 
consistent with their innate dignity and 
individual potentialities. It is also sub- 
ject to many influences—economic, so- 
cial, and political—some of which con- 
flict with one another. There may be 
sufficient uniformity pervading these in- 
fluences to result in a uniform movement 
or pattern on a national basis; on the 
other hand, the force of divergent in- 
fluences may result in the programs de- 
veloping in one direction in one place and 
in an entirely different direction in 
another. 

Based on the experience of the early 
1930’s, when there existed economic need 
unparalleled in this country, the nation 
passed the Social Security Act in 1935, 
the purpose >f which, as stated in the 
preamble, is 
to provide for the general welfare by establish- 
ing a system of Federal old-age benefits, and by 
enabling the several States to make more ade- 
quate provision for aged persons, blind persons, 
dependent and crippled children, maternal and 


child welfare, public health, and the administra- 
tion of their unemployment compensation 


It was then believed that need arising 
among other groups could be met through 
federal public works and other special- 
ized programs and general assistance 
financed from state and local funds. Al- 
though states quickly took advantage of 
the federal funds available under the 
Social Security Act for old age assistance, 
they were somewhat slower developing 
plans for aid to the blind and aid to de- 
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pendent children. Today, all have ap- 
proved plans for old age assistance, but 
four states and one territory—Delaware, 
Missouri, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and 
Alaska—do not have aid to the blind 
programs, and two states and one terri- 
tory—Iowa, Nevada, and Alaska—do 
not have aid to dependent children pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. In 
Iowa this program will go into effect 
January 1, 1944. 

Existing programs of old age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to de- 
pendent children vary considerably, as is 
well known, throughout the country in 
legislative provisions, in financial re- 
sources, in administrative regulations, 
and in requirements for personnel. Fed- 
eral works and other programs—WPA, 
NYA, CCC, and Agricultural Marketing 
Administration—have been discontinued 
or are rapidly being liquidated. The need 
for general assistance has exceeded ex- 
pectations of 1935. Many states and 
local units have not made adequate pro- 
visions for this type of aid, sometimes 
because of lack of funds, at other times 
for less satisfactory reasons. With the on- 
set of the war the extent of need was re- 
duced in some ways and increased in 
others. Public assistance agencies, no 
longer responsible for certifying eligible 
persons to federal public aid programs, 
have been called upon to perform new 
duties. The public assistance programs 
have undergone a variety of changes, not 
all consistent with one another or within 
themselves. I shall review briefly what 
appear to me to be significant changes 
and indicate some apparently conflicting 
trends. 


CHANGES IN NUMBERS RECEIVING 
ASSISTANCE 


As economic need is in some degree 
due to lack of earnings, it is to be ex- 


pected that in the war period the num- 
ber in need of general assistance de- 
creases. Such change is not expected, 
however, in old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children, 
since the persons assisted through these 
programs are assumed to be unable to 
support themselves. In spite of these 
assumptions and the rise in the number 
of recipients prior to and through 1941, 
there has been a significant decrease in 
the number receiving old age assistance 
and aid to dependent children, and re- 
cently there was a slight decrease in the 
number receiving aid to the blind. 

In December, 1940, there were 
2,066,000 persons receiving old age assist- 
ance in the continental United States. 
By December, 1941, the number had in- 
creased to 2,234,000. A year later the 
number had decreased to 2,226,000. In 
June, 1943, this number had dropped to 
approximately 2,170,000. A somewhat 
different change is evident in the number 
of recipients of aid to the blind. The 
number of recipients in December of the 
three years 1940-42 were 73,000, 77,000, 
and 79,000, respectively. The fact that 
additional states inaugurated aid to the 
blind programs under the Social Security 
Act in part accounts for this increase. In 
June, 1943, the number had dropped 
approximately 1,300. For aid to depend- 
ent children, the 370,000 families with 
891,000 children receiving aid in Decem- 
ber, 1940, had increased to 390,000 a year 
later but had decreased to 349,000 by 
December, 1942, and to 305,000 in June, 
1943. General assistance cases numbered 
1,239,000 in December, 1940, and 
dropped to 798,000 in 1941, to 459,000 in 
1942, and to 354,000 in June, 1943. 

In spite of the fact that the number of 
persons receiving assistance has de- 
creased, the amount of assistance pro- 
vided in 1942 was greater than in 1941. 
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As compared with $541,519,000 paid to 
recipients of old age assistance in 
the former year, during last year 
$595,952,000 was provided. For aid to 
the blind the $22,901,000 paid out in 
1941 increased to $24,673,000 in 1942. 
For aid to dependent children, the 
$153,153,000 paid to families in 1941 in- 
creased to $158,497,000 the following 
year. The drop in general assistance pay- 
ments from $404,963,000 in 1940 to 
$272,649,000 in 1941 and to $180,529,000 
in 1942 seems, therefore, phenomenal.? 
In June, 1943, old age assistance and aid 
to the blind payments to recipients were 
8.8 and 2.4 per cent higher, respectively, 
than in June, 1942, but aid to dependent 
children payments were 11.4 per cent 
lower than in June, 1942, and general 
assistance payments were 34.3 per cent 
lower. 

The figures for both the number of 
recipients and the amount of assistance 
provided represent a national picture. 
They are not representative of the 
change in corresponding statistics for 
each state. In general, the decline in the 
number of persons receiving old age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren in 1942 was due, in part, both 
to an increase in the number of cases 
closed because persons were no longer 
in need and to a decrease in the number 
of applications for assistance. Average 
payments to recipients also varied, al- 
though in a large number of states the 
average payment for aid to dependent 
children increased from December, 1941, 
to December, 1942.3 

Figures on a nation-wide basis do not 


2 All the above statistics for December, 1940, 
1941, and 1942, are taken from “Public Aid,” Social 
Security Yearbook, 1942 (Washington, D.C.: Social 
Security Board), Table 24, p. 70. For June, 1943, 
they are taken from Social Security Bulletin, VI, 
No. 8 (August, 1943), 31-33. 


3 Social Security Yearbook, 1942, pp. 75-79. 


tell the story of what happens to indi- 
vidual recipients of assistance during a 
war period. One may be inclined to 
think that the war has a beneficial effect 
on the public assistance programs if he 
examines only the statistics. It is well, 
therefore, to look also at ways in which 
wartime changes in the public assistance 
programs affect the individuals for whom 
the programs exist. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON APPLICANTS AND 
RECIPIENTS 


Individuals who formerly received as- 
sistance have, in many instances, volun- 
tarily sought and obtained employment 
which resulted in self-support. Some 
families are no longer in need of public 
assistance because of the receipt of family 
allowances due to military service of 
some member of the family. On the other 
hand, members of some families, either 
because of agency pressure or the in- 
adequacies of the public assistance pay- 
ments, have obtained employment when 
the wisdom of such a plan was open to 
question. 

During this war period public assist- 
ance agencies are concerned about prob- 
lems relating to the employment of 
mothers, not only because the care of the 
children in such situations is often diffi- 
cult to arrange, but also because they 
recognize that one of the primary social 
objectives of the program may be 
jeopardized through the indiscriminate 
and widespread employment of mothers 
of young children. The problem is not an 
easy one to solve, rooted as it is in 
economic factors largely out of the 
agencies’ control. Where assistance pay- 
ments are patently inadequate to meet 
minimum standards of living, agencies 
recognize that the mother’s opportunity 
to “choose” between the meager pay- 
ment and more remunerative employ- 
ment is meaningless. Where a mother 
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has been willing to forego the material 
advantages of job income for the benefit 
to her children of her uninterrupted pres- 
ence in the home, agencies are sometimes 
hindered in helping her make this de- 
cision by prevailing community attitudes 
which emphasize the pre-eminent values 
of economic independence. 

Less frequently than the mothers, but 
for the same reasons, the aged, the in- 
capacitated fathers of children recciving 
aid to dependent children, and even 
school-age children are being encouraged 
to accept employment, sometimes with- 
out full regard for personal or social con- 
sequences involved. The practice of stim- 
ulating families or individual members of 
families to seek out employment pos- 
sibilities in centers of industrial activity 
without sufficient guaranty of immediate 
work or of funds to maintain them until 
work develops is another evidence of the 
tendency in some agencies to place the 
achievement of financial independence 
above such considerations as the right of 
the individual to manage his. own life- 
situation. 

With the employment of older children 
in the family, the inflexibility of agency 
policy sometimes has resulted in new 
strains in family relationships. Agency 
policy—that employed children should 
contribute a certain proportion of their 
earnings to the family—when not ac- 
companied by sound determination of 
family requirements, can result in con- 
siderable friction. 

The problems of dependent families in 
wartime are those that families generally 
are experiencing under the present econo- 
my, with the important exception of 
financial need. Basic needs for security 
remain essentially constant under war 
conditions, although they may be ex- 
pressed in different forms. Similarly, old, 
unsolved problems of people may be 
appearing in new guise or, more fre- 


quently, under the stress of present cir- 
cumstances. It would be as untrue to 
ascribe, specifically, to the war certain 
economic and human problems that are 
now emerging as it would be unintelligent 
to attempt to understand these problems 
apart from the times in which they occur. 
War conditioned, war exaggerated, the 
family situations undoubtedly are; how- 
ever, their incipience antedates the war 
or is rooted in a complex set of cir- 
cumstances of which the war situation is 
only a part. 

The way in which public assistance 
agencies administer assistance to needy 
people is, in part, determined by the 
legislative basis for the program and 
agency policies and procedures. The 
changes which have occurred in these 
during the war period are, therefore, im- 
portant. 


CHANGES IN LEGISLATION AND IN FUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


During the last two years there have 
been significant changes in the legislative 
basis for, and policies and procedures in, 
public assistance administration. These 
changes illustrate the tendency of the 
programs to reflect the community wishes 
at any given time. In some instances 
they indicate progress in the develop- 
ment of social legislation, public ad- 
ministration, and social work administra- 
tion. Other changes suggest that the 
basic concept of community responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of needy individuals 
has, in some places, becomes more re- 
stricted than it was prior to the war. 

There have been changes reflecting the 
community’s conflict about coverage of 
the public assistance programs; some 
changes apparently extend these pro- 
grams to take in additional needy per- 
sons and others have indicated a con- 
traction of public programs to meet 
needs. Most of the significant changes 
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in connection with eligibility require- 
ments other than need have extended 
the coverage of the programs. In con- 
nection with need, strong conflicting 
points of view have developed, con- 
tinuing earlier trends. Depending upon 
a variety of factors, some agencies have 
attempted to improve the quality of 
their case-work services in the adminis- 
tration of public assistance in order that 
individuals may be helped to become self- 
maintaining. Other agencies have not 
taken advantage of the opportunities for 
improving the quality of administration. 

Since the war began, there has been no 
extension of the special types of public 
assistance through federal legislation.‘ 
The Social Security Board has issued one 
significant interpretation of the act 
affecting coverage. Parental absence 
from home due to military service has 
been determined to be “continued ab- 
sence from home” within the meaning of 
that phrase in the Social Security Act. 
A number of states have interpreted their 
legislation similarly, so that children 
may receive aid to dependent children 
pending the receipt of, or to supplement, 
family allowances. 

The coverage of the special types of 
public assistance has been extended by 
state legislation in some states. A trend 
toward the extension of coverage of old 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children programs through reduction of 
state residence requirements has con- 
tinued during the war period. By legis- 


4 Federal funds have been made available, from 
the Emergency Fund for the President, to the ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency for meet- 
ing need among civilians when this is due to enemy 
attack or action to meet such attack or the danger 
thereof and also for meeting the need for assistance 
and services of enemy aliens and others affected by 
restrictive governmental action. Because of the 
temporary nature of these two federal programs, the 
administration of them will be treated as a new func- 
tion of public assistance agencies. 


lative enactment New Jersey and North 
Carolina have recently reduced residence 
requirements for old age assistance from 
five out of nine years with one year resi- 
dence in the state immediately preceding 
the date of application (the maximum 
permitted for approved state plans under 
the Social Security Act) to merely one- 
year state residence prior to the date of 
application. A similar reduction in resi- 
dence requirements for children in aid to 
the blind has also been made in Florida. 
On the other hand, New Hampshire, 
which formerly had no residence re- 
quirement in the old age assistance law, 
inserted a provision recently that the 
applicant must have resided in the state 
for five out of nine years and for one 
year immediately preceding the date of 
application. Rhode Island recently de- 
leted from its legislation all residence 
requirements for the special types of 
public assistance and for general assist- 
ance. In addition, some state laws now 
authorize agencies to provide assistance 
to persons from outside the state if they 
have lived in the state one year, if the 
state of former residence will do likewise 
for people who move into that state from 
the former state. 

As opposed to these liberalizations in 
the residence requirements for the spe- 
cial types of public asistance, there has 
been considerable sentiment growing up 
in some states and localities to make more 
restrictive than in the past the residence 
eligibility requirements for general assist- 
ance. Some communities are concerned 
lest persons who have moved to obtain 
work in war industries will want to re- 
turn to their home communities after the 
war but will have no means of support 
and will be unable to find employment. 
Whether sentiment in this regard will be 
crystallized into legislation either on a 
state or on a local basis remains to be 
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seen. As opposed to this sentiment, 
which is primarily local, there is some 
indication that on a national level there 
is considerable appreciation of the extent 
of the interstate migration and the pos- 
sibility of considerable need in the post- 
war period. This sentiment has been 
crystallized into the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill introduced in the last session 
of Congress, which would make possible 
federal grants-in-aid to states for general 
assistance but would prohibit any resi- 
dence requirements in an approved state 
plan. 

It is very significant that, at a time 
when there might be considerable senti- 
ment against noncitizens, some states 
have relaxed citizenship requirements in 
the public assistance laws. New Jersey, 
New York, and Rhode Island deleted the 
citizenship requirement from their old 
age assistance laws, and this year North 
Dakota inserted in its law a provision 
that ten years’ residence in the United 
States could be substituted for the 
citizenship requirement. 

Providing assistance following an ade- 
quate determination of initial and con- 
tinuing eligibility is the primary function 
of public assistance agencies. Carrying 
over from earlier times ideas about the 
need for investigation and verification 
of statements of applicants, public assist- 
ance agencies developed investigation 
procedures designed to exclude ineligible 
persons from assistance, but not based on 
an appreciatioon of the value of the 
applicant as a source of data regarding 
his situation. In some instances by law, 
but more frequently by administrative 
decision, numerous contacts were required 
with persons other than the applicant or 
recipient. As tire, and subsequeutly gaso- 
line, rationing went into effect and trans- 
portation became more and more diff- 
cult, state agencies asked how they might 
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revise their established policies and pro- 
cedures for the determination of eligibil- 
ity and continuing eligibility. 

Starting out to develop a statement of 
policy which could guide state and local 
agencies during the war period, the Social 
Security Board ultimately issued a policy 
which, it is believed, has major signifi- 
cance not only for present and future 
public assistance administration but also 
for all social work programs. This state- 
ment establishes the two requirements 
for the determination of initial and con- 
tinuing eligibility and also sets forth 
recommended policies and procedures. 
These emphasize the desirability of 
utilizing the applicant as the primary 
source of information about himself and 
of consulting collateral sources, with the 
client’s knowledge, only for information 
the individual cannot give. 

As a result, in part, of the new federal 
standards, state agencies have modified 
administrative regulations, and in some 
instances state legislatures have amended 
sections of their public assistance laws 
pertaining to the investigation and rein- 
vestigation process. Maryland amended 
the definite requirement of a home visit 
in the investigation of an aid to de- 
pendent children application to a home 
visit if possible; New York deleted the re- 
quirement of a monthly visit and an 
annual reinvestigation and substituted 
a provision that visits and reinvestiga- 
tions should be made as frequently as re- 
quired by the circumstances of the case 
or by the rules of the state board of social 
welfare; Montana changed the require- 
ment for quarterly reviews to the number 
required by rule and regulation of the 
state department of public welfare. 

Meeting need is the basic function of 
public assistance. The determination of 
need is therefore a vital process in the 
determination of eligibility and the pro- 
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vision of assistance. It also presents 
serious administrative problems. Need 
is individual. It is hard to define and 
evaluate. Since the beginning of the pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act 
many states have attempted to determine 
need through a consideration of the re- 
quirements and resources of the individu- 
al in the light of the standards estab- 
lished by the agency. On the other hand, 
there has continued during the war period 
an interest in providing assistance on a 
flat-grant basis in some states, especially 
in the Far West. Many individuals wish 
to make the old age assistance and aid 
to the blind programs into pension 
programs and have brought every pos- 
sible pressure to see that this is done. 

Along with this interest and stimulated 
further by publicity that has encouraged 
every able-bodied person to find employ- 
ment, additional interest developed in 
having a certain amount of earned in- 
come disregarded in computing need. 
During the past year Public Law 45, as 
amended by Public Law 67, was passed, 
permitting for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter federal match- 
ing of old age assistance payments when 
state plans provide for ignoring income 
from agricultural labor for recipients. In- 
formation available to date indicates that 
agencies are finding it difficult to apply 
the law with equity and that there are 
administrative difficulties in making a 
satisfactory definition of “agricultural 
labor.” 

There also have been significant de- 
velopments tending toward the improved 
administration of public assistance based 
on adequate standards of assistance skil- 
fully applied to individual situations. In 
the aid to dependent children program 
particularly there has been a tendency on 
the part of the states to provide assist- 
ance in accordance with need even 


though these needs could not be met 
within the federal matching maximums. 
A number of states which provide assist- 
ance on the basis of an individual con- 
sideration of requirements and resources 
have increased maximum payments for 
old age assistance and aid to the blind 
to the maximum in which the federal 
government will participate—a trend 
begun prior to the war. In many places, 
in order to meet the rising cost of living, 
cost figures for requirements have been 
revised, and the number of items con- 
sidered as requirements in the standards 
of assistance has been increased. As the 
evaluation of resources has presented 
many difficulties, some state agencies 
have given concerted attention to the 
development of standards in this area. 
Administration of a public assistance 
program according to good social work 
standards envisages providing not only 
assistance but also other services to en- 
able recipients to make the maximum use 
of their own potentialities and com- 
munity resources. Some of these services 
are related to effective mobilization of 
community resources and others to work- 
ing with the individual to assist him in 
overcoming personal and social difficul- 
ties. The quality of services provided 
varies greatly throughout the country. 
Stimulated by the war situation, some 
agencies have made concentrated efforts 
to assist individuals who have been un- 
employed for some period to become self- 
supporting. Rhode Island established a 
rehabilitation clinic to co-ordinate the 
service of the various community services 
to handicapped individuals.’ The Balti- 
more city agency provided intensive case- 
work service to partially handicapped 
recipients, thus helping them to become 


5 For discussion of this see article by Glenn Leet, 
“Freedom from Want—Now!” Public Welfare, I, 
No. 3 (March, 1943), 79-87. 
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self-supporting.* In Rhode Island, where 
the rehabilitation clinic was established, 
the agency placed a social worker in the 
office of the United States Employment 
Service to give particular attention to 
public assistance recipients who had been 
registering with that agency and to other 
persons registering for placement who 
had an employment-related social prob- 
lem. 

The reported success of this experi- 
ment may suggest the possibility of a 
permanent improvement in the services 
available from the United States Em- 
ployment Service to physically or social- 
ly handicapped persons.? A number of 
public assistance agencies have under- 
taken to give counseling service to per- 
sons receiving public assistance who wish 
to consider the possibility of employ- 
ment. In many instances the family situ- 
ation is complicated, and they question 
whether employment is preferable to re- 
ceiving public assistance. Providing 
counseling services is a recognition of the 
social value of strong family life and the 
social consequences that result when 
services that are essential to strengthen- 
ing family life are disregarded. 

As opposed to these interests in 
strengthening the service aspects of pub- 
lic assistance administration, there have 
been some evidences of a desire to limit 
the service aspects of the program. For 
example, in Utah the governor wished to 
reorganize the agency and to streamline 
operations in order that service aspects 
of the administration of assistance to the 
majority of recipients could be reduced to 
a minimum. In addition, in some flat- 

6T. J. S. Waxter, “Wartime Public Welfare and 
Community Organization in Baltimore,” Public Wel- 
fare, I, No. 3 (March, 1943), 67-78. 

7 See n. 40n p. 476 and also Glenn Leet, “Use of a 
Social Worker in a United States Employment 
Service Office,” The Compass, XXIV, No. 5 (June, 
1943), 42-44. 


grant-minus-income programs there has 
been a tendency to pay little regard to 
the total situation of the recipient. 

The agencies that have been admin- 
istering these evolving public assistance 
programs have also undergone significant 
changes—some perhaps only in part 
attributable to the war situation, others 
definitely caused by it. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 


Illustrative of the most significant or- 
ganizational and administrative changes 
in public assistance agencies during the 
war is the redefinition of districts through 
which field supervision is given to local 
units, with a reduction of the number of 
such districts, as in West Virginia. De- 
centralization of functions has taken 
place in a few instances. For example, 
in the new Iowa aid to dependent chil- 
dren program, centralized review of case 
decisions will not be made, although 
there is a review in the state agency of 
case decisions in the old age assistance 
and aid to the blind programs; in Maine, 
responsibility for decisions on applica- 
tions and other functions were trans- 
ferred to district offices from the state 
office; and in the summer of 1942 dis- 
trict offices were established by the New 
York City Department of Social Welfare 
to strengthen its service to individuals. 
Decentralized operation of the war assist- 
ance programs by the Social Security 
Board is also noteworthy. 

Most dramatic are the changes in the 
staffing of public assistance agencies. 
Loss of men, and a few women, to mili- 
tary service has affected different classes 
of positions to a varying degree. Loss of 
both social work and clerical staff to war 
industries has been of major importance 
in states and localities where qualifica- 
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tions for social work jobs were low and 
salary scales for both social work and 
clerical positions compared unfavorably 
with those in other agencies and industry. 
Many agencies have lost social work staff 
to social work agencies whose work is 
directly war-connected. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Social Security Board is obtaining re- 
ports from state agencies regarding the 
nature and extent of the problems of 
staff turnover. For the year ended 
August 15, 1942, turnover in social work 
staff of public assistance agencies was 
high in a large number of agencies; for 
the country as a whole one permanent 
employee out of every three left during 
the year, and new staff members were 
added at the rate of one for every four 
employees. During the first six months of 
1943, reports from eighteen states indi- 
cate that approximately one out of every 
six executive and social work employees 
left the public assistance agencies. These 
separations occurred in nearly equal pro- 
portions in state and local offices. The 
separation rate had been higher in the 
preceding six months, with one out of 
every four executives and social workers 
leaving the agencies. The percentage of 
all executive and social work positions 
vacant in these eighteen states in June, 
1943, was nine, or approximately one in 
every eleven positions. 

The real significance of large-scale 
turnover in personnel in public assistance 
agencies cannot be evalutated at a dis- 
tance. The reduction of the general 
assistance case load and the discon- 
tinuance of certification to the federal 
works and other special programs have 
resulted in a total decrease in case load 
that is important in offsetting the effects 
of staff turnover and losses in public 
assistance agencies. Staff formerly used 
in these programs is, in some places, now 


being used in the administration of the 
special types of public assistance. Ad- 
ministrators of some public assistance 
agencies have recognized the importance 
of effective orientation programs for new 
employees, and a sound staff develop- 
ment program for all employees, in order 
to develop and maintain a high quality 
of administration. Even though the de- 
cline in case load has been somewhat 
proportioned to the loss of personnel, 
some agencies are not in a position to 
provide the quality of administration 
they wish. Previous case loads may have 
been too high, staff qualifications may be 
limited, and the staff now available may 
not have the requisite background to 
perform effectively the services needed 
by present applicants and recipients. 

To facilitate replacements, in a num- 
ber of states applications for merit- 
system examinations are being accepted 
continuously. Residence requirements 
have been relaxed in some states. Both 
merit-system agencies and the public 
assistance agencies are doing more posi- 
tive recruitment than formerly. The 
examination process is being considerably 
expedited in some places. All forty-eight 
states have increased salaries for one or 
more of the social work classes. 


CHANGES IN STATE FINANCING OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


State legislatures have in many states 
increased appropriations for public as- 
sistance programs to meet the increased 
cost of payments to individuals. In a few 
states, including Missouri, Texas, and 
West Virginia, in spite of the recom- 
mendations of the agencies administer- 
ing the programs, legislatures reduced 
appropriations for administrative costs. 

From the beginning of the programs, 
the nonfederal share of old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
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children payments has been obtained 
from different types of taxes in the vari- 
ous states. There is no distinct pattern 
followed by the wealthy states, as 
opposed to the poorer states. For in- 
stance, sales taxes provide all or a major 
portion of funds for public assistance for 
six states in the wealthiest third and are 
of major importance in nine states in the 
lowest third, when the states are ranked 
according to per capita income. 

It is believed, from data available, 
that generally the relative ability of the 
states to finance public assistance pro- 
grams has not been materially affected 
by the war and that the pre-war financing 
problems still exist. Recognizing the 
limitations of resources in many states, 
largely those with a relatively high pro- 
portion of need, the Social Security 
Board has for several years recom- 
mended that special federal funds be 
made available to low-income states to 
help finance the special types of public 
assistance under the Social Security Act. 
In this prevailing war economy this 
recommendation has again been made. 


ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS ASSUMED BY 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 


Although the war period has brought 
about the discontinuance of the certifica- 
tion to federal public aid programs, it has 
also resulted in public assistance agencies 
assuming many responsibilities in ad- 
dition to administering one or more of 
the three special types of public assist- 
ance and general assistance. Some of the 
new functions have added responsibility 
for services to individuals; others relate 
to community organization. 

In the defense period that preceded 
Pearl Harbor, public assistance agencies 
in areas swollen by in-migration for war- 
production purposes, or because of the 
presence or establishment of military 


cantonments, assumed responsibility in 
connection with community studies of 
health and welfare problems. Under the 
auspices of the Federal Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services (now the 
Office of Community War Services), 
many public assistance agencies, both 
state and local, participated in the work 
of family security committees which de- 
veloped information about, and sug- 
gested ways of, meeting economic and 
social needs of families. As the adminis- 
trators of the public assistance agencies 
were also the chairmen of such com- 
mittees, the agencies served a co-ordi- 
native function. 

After the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 went into operation, 
state public assistance agencies were 
called upon to make investigations of re- 
quests for deferment on the basis of de- 
pendency. In addition, they also made 
some investigations in connection with 
requests for relief because of family situ- 
ations. More recently, as the need for 
the screening of psychiatric risks became 
evident to Selective Service and the 
Army, public assistance agencies have 
been called upon to make the necessary 
social investigations. Probably a recog- 
nition of the value of this service was 
partly responsible for the development 
of the proposed plan of the Selective 
Service System to have a medical field 
worker attached to each Selective Serv- 
ice board to compile personal and social 
data regarding each selectee—a plan 
which will be put into operation shortly. 

Because many of the problems arising 
out of military service did not seem to fall 
within established agency function, con- 
fusion resulted among the agencies as to 
responsibilities for specific situations. As 
never before, public assistance agencies 
are expected to know functions and pro- 
grams of other agencies and to be a source 
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of information and interpretation to 
families, to other agencies, and to com- 
munities in general. In many expanded 
communities public assistance agencies 
have been called upon to give services to 
children and youth involved in de- 
linquency—to interview and make rec- 
ommendations regarding girls placed in 
local jails. Services have also been given 
to girls and women with venereal disease. 
To prevent and control delinquency, the 
agencies have participated in community 
planning that was stimulated locally and 
by the Social Protection Division of the 
Office of Community War Services. 

For the past year public assistance 
agencies have participated in the or- 
ganization of emergency welfare services 
under state and local defense councils. In 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the National Office of Civilian Defense, 
state directors of public assistance and of 
public welfare have in many states and 
localities been appointed as directors of 
emergency welfare service. In this capac- 
ity the director of public assistance or 
public welfare has assumed responsibil- 
ity for co-ordinating the total welfare 
resources of the community—both public 
and private—into a basic operating plan 
for providing welfare services in time 
of emergency due to enemy action. 

State public assistance and public 
welfare agencies have also participated 
in the basic planning for evacuation 
through membership in state evacuation 
authorities. Although planning for evacu- 
ation has been done only in very broad 
terms, sharing in it has given state public 
assistance and public welfare adminis- 
trators an opportunity to work with 
state directors of public health, state 
superintendents of education, and other 
officials whose work impinges upon public 
welfare administration. 

State public assistance agencies have 


assumed an additional responsibility in 
acting on behalf of the Social Security 
Board in the administration of the civilian 
war assistance program and the program 
providing services and assistance to 
enemy aliens and others affected by re- 
strictive governmental action, both of 
which are federal programs. 

The operation of these programs has 
established a federal-state relationship 
differing from that which prevails with 
regard to the public assistance programs 
under the Social Security Act. In the 
latter, state agencies are responsible for 
state programs in which the role of the 
federal government is to provide federal 
grants to states in accordance with the 
provisions of the act and to give suitable 
assistance in the development of ade- 
quate standards of public assistance ad- 
ministration. In connection with the two 
war-service programs, state public assist- 
ance agencies enter into an agreement 
with the Social Security Board to admin- 
ister these programs, in turn delegating 
responsibility to local assistance agencies 
—usually those administering one or 
more special types of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act. Although 
these programs have affected a compara- 
tively small number of people, they are 
significant of federal concern for people 
who need various types of services be- 
cause of the war, which is a national re- 
sponsibility. 

As the war continues, public assistance 
agencies may be called upon to perform 
other duties. Their skills are becoming 
known. They must be prepared to meet 
new needs. 


IMPLICATIONS OF WARTIME IMPACTS ON 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


An attempt to estimate the long-range 
effects of wartime developments in public 
assistance programs is outside the scope 
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of this paper. It may not be inappropri- 
ate, however, to suggest that the changes 
in legislative structure and in agency 
policies and procedures which have a 
sound basis will probably remain in the 
post-war period. In view of all the 
recognized limitations in legislation, com- 
munity attitudes, qualifications of staff, 
policies and procedures, and available 
funds, program objectives for the post- 
war period may be hazarded. 

The basic need of people who apply to 
public assistance agencies is for material 
security. Unless this is provided accord- 
ing to standards necessary to maintain 
life on a level becoming to the dignity of 
man as a human being, the most consider- 
ate and skilful administration of public 
assistance avails little to the needy fami- 
ly or individual. Assured adequate main- 
tenance, however, it is also essential that 
persons in need receive reasonable and 
equitable treatment with due regard for 
their right to privacy and to control of 
their own life-situations. 

There is increasing, but not yet com- 
plete, acceptance of the philosophy of re- 
lief as the right, in simple justice, of the 
individual in need. When this philosophy 
becomes, as ultimately it must, the 
activating principle of the relationship 
between the public assistance agency and 
the individuals it attempts to serve, re- 
markable changes are bound to occur in 
the day-to-day performance of workers 
within such agencies. Once the point of 
view is really accepted that financial need 
is not necessarily linked with personal 
inadequacy but is for the most part 
rooted in economic disorders over which 
the individual may have little control, 
the task of helping people in need takes 
on new aspects and the role of the 
worker in such a relationship assumes 
new values. 

I believe that agencies administering 


the public assistance programs are mov- 
ing in the direction of meeting the whole 
needs of people on an individualized 
basis as rapidly as possible. In addition 
to financial assistance, it appears further 
that, owing to war tensions, other serv- 
ices are increasingly needed by persons 
unable to utilize available community re- 
sources without some help or unable to 
effect satisfactory personal, family, and 
social adjustments without counseling 
services. As this fact and the social con- 
sequences of war are increasingly ap- 
parent, it is likely that such services, 
financial and otherwise, will be available 
without regard to residence, race, or any 
factor other than need. 

Public assistance will always be neces- 
sary. Even though, as now seems likely, 
social insurance is extended both as to 
risks and to groups covered, and benefits 
are adequate for minimum subsistence 
needs, there will always be some who will 
not be eligible for such benefits or will 
need supplementation of them. If addi- 
tional programs, such as family allow- 
ances,® are established to meet presumed 
need in order to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of low-income groups, public assist- 
ance will be needed to supplement them. 
It is therefore the responsibility of public 
assistance agencies to evaluate critically 
all the changes in public assistance pro- 
grams evolving in the war period in order 
that they may be used constructively in 
planning for the future. This is an in- 
teresting and challenging responsibility! 
BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


SocraL SECURITY BOARD 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


8 There is some sentiment for family allowances 
in this country. See F. Emerson Andrews, ‘Family 
Allowances for America?’ Proceedings, National 
Conference of Social Work, 1942 (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942), pp. 216-26, and Max- 
well S. Stewart, After the War? (“Public Affairs 
Pamphlets,” No. 73 [New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1942]), pp. 15-16. 





NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE 
fe tragedy of Europe’s children con- 
t 


inues to be written—day by day, week 
by week, month by month. Many of us 
believe that the children of the occupied 
countries, especially Belgium, Holland, and 


France, can and should be fed now before 





By Kathe Kollwitz 


it is too late. During the past year and a 
half the feeding program carried out in 
Greece by the neutral countries—Turkey, 
Sweden, Switzerland—and by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful and has reduced the tragic death 
rate of Greece by two-thirds in the last year. 
Our American Secretary of State has ex- 
pressed himself as entirely satisfied that the 
additional food now going into Greece has 
not meant that any of this food has gone to 
Germany or that the feeding of the Greeks 
has in any way helped the Germans. 


The International Labour Office has re- 
cently published an important report on the 
Health of Children in Occupied Europe. 

This urgent question was brought to the 
attention of the I.L.O. by a resolution moved 
by the United States delegation to the 
New York Conference of the I.L.O. in Oc- 
tober, 1941. The resolution proposed that 
the I.L.O. should undertake such studies as 
would be helpful to the competent national 
authorities in “assuring on their own initia- 
tive and through appropriate channels of in- 
ternational co-operation, full protection to 
all children.” In this volume will be found 
an authoritative answer to any question as 
to why the children of the war zones should 
be fed and fed now. This very recent report 
says of the children of the war zones: 


The child population of the totally occupied 
countries of Europe whose vitality is being 
sapped by malnutrition .... may be estimated 
to number some 40 million souls if 15 years is 
taken as the age limit, or 50 million taking an 
age limit of 20 years. These figures do not in- 
clude the children and young persons in the 
occupied parts of the U.S.S.R. whose numbers 
are impossible to estimate and whose plight 
appears to be even worse than in the other oc- 


tMontreal: International Labour Office, 1943. 
Pp. 37. $0.25; Is. 

Firsthand information about Europe’s children 
will be found in a small volume, One Humanity: A 
Plea for Our Friends and Allies in Europe, by 
Howard E. Kershner (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1943; pp. xit+81). Dr. Kershner has been head 
of the International Commission for the Assistance 
of Child Refugees since 1939 and was Director of 
Relief in Europe for the American Friends Service 
Committee from 1939 to 1942, when it was no longer 
possible to carry on this work of feeding hundreds of 
thousands of Europe’s children. In this recently pub- 
lished book Dr. Kershner urges support for Senate 
Resolution 100 and House Resolution 117, which 
would make possible the feeding of the children who 
cannot otherwise survive the present winter. Dr. 
Kershner’s first chapter begins with this sentence: 
“The freedom loving people of Europe are slowly 
dying from starvation.” This is a very important 
small book. 


484 
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cupied countries, but who cannot be included 
in this study because of the inadequacy of the 
information available. 


The report notes that 


children have been sorely stricken by the war, 
in body, in character, in their home environ- 
ment, in their general education and vocational 
training. All these damaging effects, which, 
where they are not fatal, will nevertheless leave 
lasting traces. 


With regard to the children of the coun- 
tries invaded and occupied, the report re- 
fers to “the deep-seated, and in some cases 
irreparable physical damage now being done 
to their physical constitution.” It is pointed 
out that one of the problems that must be 
faced is 


rebuilding the health of the children of Eu- 
rope—a task of primary importance if the rising 
generation, upon whose shoulders the recon- 
struction of a democratic Europe will largely 
rest, is to be physically, mentally, and morally 
capable of the vast work which lies before it. 


In Belgium tuberculosis is “the gravest 
threat to public health, especially in the 
towns and industrial districts.” The death 
rate from tuberculosis rose, after the first 
winter of occupation, by 84 per cent in 
Ghent, by 60 per cent in Brussels (100 per 
cent during April, 1941), and by 56.7 per 
cent for the country as a whole: 


It was reported to have trebled after the sec- 
ond winter of occupation, and even to have in- 
creased eightfold in some districts. New forms 
of tuberculosis, such as acute bilateral pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis with rapid evolution, have 
made their appearance. According to reports re- 
ceived in the spring of 1942, 87 per cent of tu- 
bercular cases were children. The Belgian dele- 
gate to the London conference of maternity and 
child welfare experts in May, 1943, stated 
that 80 per cent of Belgian school children had 
reached the pre-tuberculosis stage. .... 

In Greece tuberculosis is wreaking such 
havoc among the population that it scarcely 
seems possible to build enough sanatoria to take 
care of all the cases. Persons already suffering 
from malaria are especially liable to tuberculo- 
sis. In Poland, a report on the conditions in 


Warsaw notes an increase in tuberculosis cases 
of 113 per cent among the non-Jewish and 435 
per cent among the Jewish population as com- 
pared with the pre-war figures. 

Reduced power of resistance due to under- 
nourishment and miserable living conditions, 
including lack of fuel for heating and of medi- 
cines for prevention and cure, and the difficulty 
of isolating patients in homes with only one 
heated room, all encourage the spread of con- 
tagious diseases and the outbreak of epidemics. 
Another important factor is the scarcity of 
soap, forcing the people to live in dirty sur- 
roundings which are a breeding ground for para- 
sites carrying contamination and infection. In 
Copenhagen, for instance, the schools had to be 
shut at one time because the children were in- 
fested with vermin. In France, parasites are 
noted by medical men as one of the daily dan- 
gers to public health. Skin diseases, such as 
impetigo, boils, and carbuncles, and conjunc- 
tivitis are encouraged by the unhygienic condi- 
tions prevailing in most of the occupied coun- 
tries. The conspicuous spread of skin diseases 
among small children in Belgium is attributed 
to the lack of soap. In France, for the same rea- 
son, the cases of scabies treated at the St. 
Louis Hospital in Paris rose from 2,500 in 1939 
to 12,500 in 1940, and they were 24,000 for the 
first half of 1941 alone 

Malaria has reappeared in areas where it had 
been stamped out, for instance in the Nether- 
lands. In Greece, the Joint Relief Committee at 
Athens reports that malaria is raging in certain 
districts and that anti-malaria remedies are 
totally lacking. 

Diphtheria epidemics are also reported from 
various countries, with a high proportion of 
fatal cases. In the Netherlands there has been 
an increase of 180 per cent in the death rate 
from diphtheria, which is constantly spreading, 
especially in thickly populated areas; prophy- 
latic measures are hampered by the fact that 
anti-diphtheria inoculation causesa physiological 
shock which is dangerous to already weakened 
organisms. In Norway diphtheria cases in- 
creased from 187 in 1937 and 63 in 1939 to 2,619 
in 1943 and 5,054 in 1942, that is to say, there 
were about 20 times as many cases in 1941 and 
40 times as many in 1942 as the average for the 
two years before the war. ; 

In the General Government of Poland 
typhus, which first broke out in the ghettos, is 
now spreading among all classes of the popula- 
tion. 
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The great value of the I.L.O. report is 
that it is carefully documented. Commit- 
tees in the United states who have been urg- 
ing the importance of saving the children 
and who believe that these children should 
and could be fed now, will find here the 
carefully collected evidence which supports 
their arguments. It has not been possible 
to do more than quote a few of the impor- 
tant data from this document, but every 
social worker will want to read this report. 


THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION BEGINS ITS WORK? 


E very important new United Na- 
ft Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration was finally established by the 
draft agreement signed by the representa- 
tives of forty-four United Nations at the 
White House on November 8, just before 
the Atlantic City conferences. Former Gov- 
ernor Lehman has been elected director- 
general of U.N.R.R.A., and our Ameri- 
can representative on the Council of 
U.N.R.R.A. is Dean Acheson, who has been 
assistant secretary of state. In addition to 
Dean Acheson, the delegation representing 
the United States includes Francis B. Sayre 
of the State Department, Kermit Roosevelt, 
Jr., and Edward G. Miller, also of the 
State Department. Nine advisers and six 
technical advisers for the American delega- 
tion were also named. No social worker is 
in either of these groups. Before this Review 
appears, the Atlantic City conferences will 
have come to an end and plans for the future 
will have been made. The time is not far dis- 
tant when the lights will go on again in 
many countries in Europe that have long 
been in darkness. It is an important event 
in social welfare history that the first great 
international administration to come from 


tA useful pamphlet containing the complete text 
of the agreement creating the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (14 pp.) may be 
obtained from the Division of Liberated Areas, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 
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the great war should deal with relief and 
rehabilitation. 

Harry Greenstein of Baltimore, formerly 
president of the American Association of 
Social Workers, who has been serving as 
chief of the Welfare Branch of the Division 
of Program and Requirements of the organ- 
ization formerly known as O.F.R.R.O.,? 
has furnished the Review with a statement 
of the grave social problems that will be 
faced in the liberated areas. Homeless 
people living under deplorable situations, 
refugees and inmates of concentration and 
prison camps, homeless children separated 
from their families, many of them complete- 
ly without identification, semistarving, suf- 
fering from disease and mental handicaps, 
in some areas roving about in organized 
bands. Relief and rehabilitation in Europe 
bears little resemblance, Mr. Greenstein re- 
minds us, to the relief problems we know in 
this country. In Europe transportation fa- 
cilities have been destroyed, harbors must 
be restored before food ships can enter, rail- 
roads must be rebuilt before food can be 
moved to the areas of greatest need. Public 
water supplies must be restored, shelter 
must replace destroyed homes. 

Mr. Greenstein also tells us that “relief 
and the process of rehabilitation begin si- 
multaneously and are interdependent at 
every stage of operations. All aspects of the 
relief program should therefore take into 
consideration the acute effects of war upon 
family and community life.” 

We are also reminded by Mr. Greenstein 
that 


it is not expected that UNRRA will provide all 
the welfare services that will be needed. In most 
of the European countries there will be estab- 
lished agencies, health and welfare, which 
customarily carried responsibility for this type 
of services. UNRRA will keep in close touch 
with these agencies and render whatever as- 
sistance they may require in mobilizing the re- 
sources in the community. 


Attention is called by Mr. Greenstein to 
the fact that it is 


2See this Review, XVII (1943), 82, 218, 362-68. 
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Fitzpatrick in the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch” 
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appropriate that governmental agencies within 
each country should bear the primary respon- 
sibility for relief and welfare measures admin- 
istered in co-operation with UNRRA. 


It is not expected that U.N.R.R.A. will 


administer directly relief and welfare services 
within a country with its own personnel but 
rather will make its resources available to the 
appropriate national agencies to be admin- 
istered in accordance with principles and plans 
agreed upon by UNRRA and the national 
governments, 


In this way help will be given to the 
“millions of war-weary, uprooted, hungry, 
and baffled people who stand in desperate 
need of all that can be provided for them.” 

Various questions remain to be answered 
about U.N.R.R.A. policy. Apparently it will 
undertake rehabilitation but not reconstruc- 
tion. That is, far-reaching measures of re- 
storing devastated areas are outside its 
scope. 

The new organization represents every 
government and national authority in the 
fold of the United Nations and the neutral 
states that may co-operate by furnishing 
supplies. The administration is in the hands 
of a very small central committee, represent- 
ing America, Russia, China, and Great 
Britain. The Council includes the delegates 
from all the participating nations. 

With regard to methods of administration 
the different nations are, for the most part, 
to be their own administrators. The Direc- 
tor-General will determine where relief sup- 
plies are to go, but the actual distribution of 
relief in the liberated country will be in the 
hands of the organized government of each 
country. Questions as to what constitutes 
the political authority in each country will 
apparently be- determined before the mili- 
tary control comes to an end. In general, 
U.N.R.R.A. will not operate until the mili- 
tary control has been ended. 

The large powers that have been wisely 
vested in the Director-General are dealt 
with in the following section of Article IV 
of the Agreement: 


The Director General shall have full power 
and authority for carrying out relief operations 
.... Within the limits of available resources 
and the broad policies determined by the Coun- 
cil or its Central Committee. Immediately upon 
taking office he shall in conjunction with the 
military and other appropriate authorities of 
the United Nations prepare plans for the emer- 
gency relief of the civilian population in any 
area occupied by the armed forces of any of the 
United Nations, arrange for the procurement 
and assembly of the necessary supplies and 
create or select the emergency organization re- 
quired for this purpose. In arranging for the 
procurement, transportation, and distribution 
of supplies and services, he and his representa- 
tives shall consult and collaborate with the ap- 
propriate authorities of the United Nations 
and shall, wherever practicable, use the facilities 
made available by such authorities. Foreign 
voluntary relief agencies may not engage in 
activity in any area receiving relief from the 
Administration without the consent and unless 
subject to the regulation of the Director Gen- 
eral. The powers and duties of the Director 
General are subject to the limitations of Article 


Article VII contains the following impor- 
tant provision: 

Notwithstanding any other provision herein 
contained, while hostilities or other military 
necessities exist in any area, the Administration 
and its Director General shall not undertake 
activities therein without the consent of the 
military command of that area, and unless sub- 
ject to such control as the command may find 
necessary. The determination that such hostili- 
ties or military necessities exist in any area shall 
be made by its military commander. 


U.N.R.R.A. begins its work after a very 
successful conference and with the confi- 
dence of the co-operating nations in the new 
organization and its Director-General. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF 
ABROAD, 1915-39 


VERY timely series of brief “Occasional 
Papers” dealing with various Ameri- 

can attempts to administer relief in stricken 
areas abroad is in process of publication by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Some of 
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”? 


these “papers,” all of which are by well- 
known authorities, have been published be- 
fore but are now out of print; others have 
not appeared at all; and all of them are useful 
and meet an urgent present need. Included 
in the series are The Near East Relief, 1915- 
1930, by James L. Barton, consisting of se- 
lected portions from the same author’s 
Story of Near East Relief; two publications 
deal with Red Cross work, one of which is a 
series of excerpts from Henry P. Davison’s 
The American Red Cross in the Great War 
(1919), and the other consists of twenty- 
five pages of selected material from the Red 
Cross Report of the China Famine Relief Pro- 
vided by the Red Cross, 1920-21. Two other 
numbers of the series deal with the American 
Friends Service Committee. The first of 
these, The American Friends in France, 
1917-19, is made up of selected portions of 
the well-known A Service of Love in War 
Time: American Friends Relief Work in 
Europe, 1917-19, by Rufus M. Jones, and 
the other, which is called Recent Operations 
of the American Friends Service Committee in 
Spain, 1937-39, and in France, 1941-42, is 
from a hitherto unpublished report of the 
work of the A.F.S.C. during the Spanish 
Civil War and excerpts from a published re- 
port on the later work of the Committee in 
France. Finally, there is a report of Ameri- 
can Aid to Germany, 1918-25, by Sidney 
Brooks, again a series of selected portions of 
a larger work by the same author; and an ac- 
count of the work of The American Relief 
Administration in Russia, 1921-23, by Pro- 
fessor H. H. Fisher, selected from the longer 
report by the same author called The Fam- 
ine in Soviet Russia, 1919-23: The Opera- 
tions of the American Relief Administration. 

In the last report there are suggestions 
regarding the relation between politics 
and relief abroad. An editorial note points 
out that several attempts were made in 
1919-20 by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration to set up a plan for relief in Russia 
but that nothing came of these because of 
distrust of the proposals on the part of the 
Soviet authorities. “Not until the outbreak 
of the great Russian famine of 1921—the 


point at which this Occasional Paper picks 
up the story—were the Russian authorities 
and A.R.A. representatives able to get to- 
gether and to iron out differences.” Profes- 
sor Fisher’s text is interesting at this point. 
“While the Communists and others in 
America and Europe were raising the old 
cry timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, much more 
important events were taking place in 
Riga,” where on August 10, 1921, Walter 
Lyman Brown and the chiefs of the A.R.A. 
missions to Poland, Germany, and the Bal- 
tic met Maxim Litvinov, then Soviet as- 
sistant commissar of foreign affairs, to 
work out the terms of the agreement under 
which the A.R.A. was to carry on its opera- 
tions in Russia. When on his arrival in 
Riga Mr. Brown presented a draft agree- 
ment by Litvinov, most of the articles were 
immediately agreed to. But there was dis- 
cussion about one principle: 


This was the principle of freedom of action of 
the A.R.A. in Russia which affected the follow- 
ing matters: The right to form local committees 
for the distribution of relief in accordance with 
the practices of the A.R.A. in other countries; 
the number of Americans to be admitted to 
Russia and the restrictions on their movements 
there; the right of the Soviet authorities to 
search American premises and persons and to 
require the withdrawal of members of the organ- 
ization accused of political activity; the areas in 
which the A.R.A. could deliver relief. .... Lit- 
vinov took the position that Russia was in a 
state of disturbance and revolt; that there were 
no neutrals in the country; and that the crea- 
tion of organizations outside the control of the 
Soviet Government might result in counter- 
revolutionary projects under the guise of relief 
committees. Brown, on the other hand, em- 
phatically declared that the A.R.A. did not in- 
tend and would not tolerate on the part of its 
American representatives or its Russian com- 
mittees, any political activity whatever; that 
its sole object was to save as many lives as pos- 
sible; and Brown insisted that the basic condi- 
tions of freedom of action .. . . must be adhered 
to if this purpose were to be effectively carried 
out. 


Social workers interested in the foreign 
relief problems of the present day are great- 
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ly indebted to the Russell Sage Foundation 
and to the editor, Dr. Donald M. Howard, 
of the R.S.F. research staff for making avail- 
able this series of papers dealing with earlier 
experiments in foreign relief. 


CHILD LABOR IN A NATION AT WAR 


A LAST WORD FROM COURTENAY 
DINWIDDIE 


OURTENAY DINWIDDIE, general secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, was at work on an article for this 
Review at the time of his death. The un- 
finished manuscript was sent to us by the 
National Child Labor Committee, with the 
statement that Mr. Dinwiddie had been 
working on this article on the afternoon 
when he left the office for the last time. 
These first pages of the article were so com- 
plete that we publish them as Mr. Dinwid- 
die left them. He had planned to document 
his general statement with a more detailed 
review of the situation in the important 
industrial states. The general statement, 
however, even without his proposed docu- 
mentation, is so important that the Review 
is glad to publish this portion of the article 
as a last word from Courtenay Dinwiddie 
to the social workers of this country on this 
very important subject. 


A TIME OF CHALLENGE 


An alarming wave of child labor evils is 
sweeping this country from end to end. At the 
same time manpower shortages in certain areas 
and occupations are acute. What is the point 
at which our protection of immature childhood 
against exploitation must halt in recognition 
that youth has certain legitimate wartime con- 
tributions to make to national protection per- 
haps beyond those it can properly render in 
time of peace? It is, indeed, a time of challenge. 

It is first of all a time of challenge to prevent 
the all too successful pushing-back of protective 
barriers against childhood by selfish or hysteri- 
cal persons who would expose immature chil- 
dren unnecessarily to grave dangers, to denial 
of education, and even to death, in the interest 
of the quick use of cheap child labor when other 
forms of labor can or should be available. 


It is a time of challenge for us all to make.wise 
decisions as to where genuine and urgent nation- 
al needs for production in a war for world free- 
dom require some temporary relaxation which 
will extend the area of employment of youth in- 
to types of jobs which would ordinarily not be 
permitted. At the same time possible adjust- 
ments of school programs to permit work even 
at some inconvenience to school administrators 
may be an essential corollary to such employ- 
ment. 

There is also a real obligation upon educa- 
tors and thoughtful civic and political leaders 
to reconsider continuously the whole question 
of the part that useful and educational work ex- 
perience should play in the education and train- 
ing of youth under modern conditions. The 
pressures of manpower shortage should, under 
proper safeguards, furnish a real stimulus to the 
greater provision of work opportunities as part 
of education which have been long overdue. 


THE VOLUME OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT TODAY 


The startling reversal of trends in the em- 
ployment of children and youth today, while not 
in itself an indication of child labor evils, calls 
for earnest and thoughtful consideration to de- 
termine the extent to which it represents harm- 
ful child labor and the extent to which it may 
point to opportunities to a more constructive 
approach to the relationship between work and 
education. The employment of children four- 
teen and fifteen years of age showed a striking 
drop from 1,094,249 in 1910 to 209,347 in 1940. 
War pressures have boosted this employment 
of fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children to an 
estimated 600,000 today, or treble the number 
in 1940. For sixteen- and seventeen-year-old 
youth the number employed in 1910 was not 
reported, but it was undoubtedly greater than 
the 1,712,648 in 1920, which dropped sharply to 
662,967 in 1940. Here again there has been a 
startling rise to an estimated employment of 
2,000,000 young people of sixteen and seventeen 
years of age today. 

What percentage of this tremendous rise of 
employment of children and youth, all the way 
from fourteen to seventeen years of age inclu- 
sive, represents an increase and legitimate re- 
sponse to national needs? What percentage rep- 
resents any intelligent adjustment between 
school and work, and how much of it is unwise 
and ill-considered misuse of children? No one 
can answer those questions with any degree of 
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numerical accuracy. But we do have evidences 
that should galvanize us into action to the end 
that we may not to a grave extent subject our 
young people to irreparable injury, to denial 
of needed education, or, on the other hand, to 
frustration in their search for a growth with 
habits of industry, skill, initiative, and ability 
to meet life’s situations with confidence and a 
sure preparation for them. 


A CALL TO BATTLE 


Reports which are pouring in from all sides 
of the gross and obvious misuse of children for 
selfish purposes of profit or for the hysterical 
but sincere motive of patriotism make it clear 
that we are challenged today to deal with child 
labor in the raw as never in the years since the 
maimed corpses of youngsters were brought out 
of our mines and the warped and blistered 
bodies of youngsters were rescued from our 
glass factories and cotton mills. 

We do not have to look further than reports 
appearing in the daily newspapers to see that 
the old story of the combination of child labor, 
which is always more easily exploited than 
adult labor, and of employers who are expand- 
ing their production but not their consciences, 
is producing the sad results that inevitably flow 
from such a combination. I quote a few such 
newspaper items: 


A 13-year-old boy employed in a butcher shop 
became impaled on a meat hook during the owners’ 
absence from the store.—Elizabeth Journal, Septem- 
ber 22, 1942. 

A 15-year-old boy died from burns from live 
steam he was using to clean a vat in a food products 
company.—Seatile Times, December 4, 1942. 

A 13-year-old boy died yesterday of injuries 
suffered when he was drawn into a dough-mixing 
machine. The owner of the bakery said the boy 
started to scrape dough from the machine while it 
was running and the machinery caught his arm.— 
Chicago Tribune, February 6, 1943. 

Curtis Philip Lawson, 16, was instantly electro- 
cuted while working as a sheet metal helper at 
Associated Shipbuilders, Seattle, Washington, July 


27, 1943.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer, July 28, 1943 . 


Joseph Hofman, reported to be 14, was crushed 
to death by an elevator in full view of several score 
of employees while working in a Philadelphia plant, 
August 2, 1943.—Philadelphia Inquirer, August 3, 
1943. 

Helen June Tarrant, age 13, was killed July 17, 
1943, while operating a passenger and freight 
elevator in Helena, Montana.—Helena Record- 
Herald, August 12, 1943. 


While employers lay the blame for hiring 
young people on the war situation, it is interest- 
ing that the pressure for the relaxation of child 
labor and school attendance provisions for the 
duration of the war seldom comes from war in- 
dustries. The group of most habitual offenders 
is the bowling-alley proprietors of the country. 
Such instances as the following illustrate this 
point: 

A survey in November, 1942, of part-time work 
by students in junior and senior high schools of four 
Connecticut cities revealed 1,003 children under 16 
years working at occupations barred to them by 
state law. Says Edna M. Purtell, investigator in the 
Labor Department: “Hollow-eyed boys of 11, 12, 
and 13 years were engaged as pin boys in bowling 
alleys, often until one o’clock in the morning. One 
youngster of 12 lost two fingers when, numb with 
lack of sleep, he did not move fast enough to escape 
a bowling ball. In Stratford one fatherly bowling- 
alley proprietor had installed cots in a back room 
where he was harboring two 14-year-old runaways 
from New Haven.” 

A report from Indiana states: “Children under 
16 fall asleep at their desks after helping in bowling 
alleys the night before, and in some cases the 
teachers feel that it is useless to awaken them.” 


And yet the bowling-alley managers claim 
that boys should be hired under such conditions 
because bowling is one of the favorite entertain- 
ments for soldiers and sailors off duty. The at- 
torney for a bowling-alley association, with 
whom I was arguing the injurious effects of 
keeping high-school boys setting up pins past 
midnight when they must attend school the 
next day, assured me that the welfare of the 
boys was no concern of his—the bowling alleys 
must have their services. 


VIOLATION OF LAW 


In many of the instances which have been 
cited, and in hosts of others, it is clear that 
much of the increasing amount of highly unde- 
sirable child labor is contrary to law at present. 
State after state and community after com- 
munity reports a shocking rise in law violations. 
The United States Children’s Bureau, charged 
with the enforcement of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, has found violations of that act to be 
mounting with disturbing rapidity. More than 
four thousand minors were found recently in 
violation of the act in 1942, or over twice the 
number of the preceding year. In the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year, even with a 
small force resulting from reduction in appropri- 
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ation, representatives of the Children’s Bureau 
found 54 per cent more establishments violating 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and 28 per cent more children 
working illegally than in the corresponding 
period the year before. Of the total 2,828 chil- 
dren found illegally employed under the act in 
the first nine months of the fiscal year 1943, 17 
per cent were under fourteen years of age. Vio- 
lations of child labor laws have been particular- 
ly flagrant in canneries. While they have not 
been limited to any particular area or class of 
canneries, some of the gravest examples from 
the point of view of percentage of minors illegal- 
ly employed to total number of employees have 
been among smaller canneries, as in the case of 
one in Maine, found by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, five of whose nine employees 
were under thirteen years of age. 

The challenge to all thoughtful citizens is 
clear. Such gross abuse of children must stop. 
An aroused public opinion is the only way in 
which it can be brought to an end. Not only 
should bodies of citizens be constantly on the 
watch, alert to protest publicly against such 
abuses and to urge better enforcement by every 
means in their power, but they should be watch- 
ful to assure larger instead of smaller appropria- 
tions for enforcement agencies. In the case of 
the United States Children’s Bureau the ap- 
propriations for its child labor enforcement di- 
vision was actually cut by Congress from the 
$253,000 requested by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et to $225,000 and would have been cut to 
$200,000 if the House had had its way. This 
seems incredible in the light of the seriousness 
of the situation and could only have happened 
because of lack of information and lack of pro- 
test on the part of interested citizens. 


BREAKING DOWN THE FENCES 


Equally calling for civic interest, public edu- 
cation, and protest are the widespread moves to 
tear down legislation and protective standards 
for child laborers built up through the years, 
without regard to the injurious effect of such 
measures upon our children and yet merely 
from the most elementary level value, namely, 
that of potential manpower in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Over three-fourths of all the 
states of the Union have proposals to modify all 
the provisions of their child labor laws, and in 
twenty-seven of them such changes have been 
actually brought about or authority has been 
given to some state official or bureau to make 


modifications. A good many of these have been 
made clearly under the pressure of war hysteria 
and have been unnecessary and ill judged. 
Others, however, have represented a careful at- 
tempt to meet genuine manpower needs in es- 
sential industries where other sources of labor 
have been inadequate and have included safe- 
guards for the protection of young workers. 

Here, again, only an informed and alert pub- 
lic opinion can stem the tide of reaction which 
would sweep us back to the days when children 
were looked upon almost as lawful prey by un- 
scrupulous employers. Not only should citizens 
fight attempts clearly designed to reduce protec- 
tive standards for children below any reasonable 
level, but they should demand the most careful 
consideration of all the factors bearing on any 
proposals to modify child labor laws. Witness 
the call by a responsible official, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, as recently as August, 1943, for 
the lowering of the state’s age limit for working 
in coal mines from eighteen to sixteen years. 
The.hazards of coal-mining for immature boys 
are too well known for argument. Before acced- 
ing to any request to drop the age limit for min- 
ing to as low a point as sixteen, it should cer- 
tainly be proved beyond doubt not only that 
any serious shortages of miners that may exist 
cannot be met from the ranks of qualified adult 
miners now available but also that such short- 
ages are not due to shortsighted actions of Se- 
lective Service boards in drafting men urgently 
needed and experienced in this specialized in- 
dustry. If such ill-judged action is the cause of 
the difficulty, then the remedy is obviously a 
change of policy which will return experienced 
miners to the mines where they are needed in- 
stead of exposing venturesome boys to such 
hazardous work. 


WHERE THE LAW IS AT FAULT 


There are unfortunately far too many states 
which still permit fourteen-year-old children 
legally to be engaged in highly undesirable oc- 
cupations. Only twelve states prohibit leaving 
school for whole-time employment before six- 
teen years of age. A fair share of the evils of 
child labor today could be prevented if states 
would raise the age limit in their child labor 
laws and also if those states which have sixteen- 
years-of-age laws would provide for better en- 
forcement. It is perhaps too much to hope that 
under wartime pressures there will be any con- 
siderable extension of wise protective standards 
for the control of child labor. Louisana, how- 
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ever, in 1942, under wartime conditions, showed 
that such improvement of protective measures 
is not impossible by raising its school-leaving 
age to sixteen, except for agriculture and do- 
mestic service. We should all be vigilant in 
watching for any such opportunity to improve 
standards, which in fact are even more needed 
in times of pressure like the present than in 
times of peace. 

Those promoting improvements of child 
labor legislation will have to face the vigorous 
organized opposition of the newspapers. Since 
the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion revised its position in April, 1935, and pro- 
posed a general plan of regulating the work of 
newsboys at the time that a newspaper code was 
under consideration and later promulgated the 
same plan as a desirable volunteer basis of con- 
trol, much water has gone under the bridge. 


. That plan would have barred the sale of news- 


papers by boys under fourteen years of age 
except that twelve would be the age in cities of 
50,000 population or less. The delivery of news- 
papers on routes was to be restricted for boys 
twelve years and over, with boys of ten already 
so engaged permitted to continue in cities of 
50,000 population or less. In recent years, 
however, the newspapers have not only, as in 
the case of Indiana and California, attempted 
to cut vital elements of street trades control 
out of state legislation but, as in the case of 
Texas, during the current year have fought 
against the passage of any reasonable legisla- 
tion dealing with the whole problem of child 
labor. Other destructive moves by newspapers 
could be cited. It is a sad commentary on abuse 
of freedom of the press, which nevertheless 
should be taken into account by those seeking 
a better protection for children, or even preser- 
vation of standards which now exist. 


A CALL FOR WISE DISCRIMINATION - 


The National Child Labor Committee is 
acutely aware that in the midst of a world-wide 
struggle to preserve human liberty against the 
most powerfully organized attack against it in 
the world’s history, urgent needs for manpower 
may dictate certain modification of protective 
standards for children which would not be coun- 
tenanced under peacetime conditions. Some- 
thing has already been told of the many unwise 
moves to break down the protection of chil- 
dren from work abuses prompted by hysteria, 
ignorance, or less worthy causes. On the other 
hand, the National Child Labor Committee, the 


United States Children’s Bureau, leading edu- 
cators, and others have been in general agree- 
ment in weighing the evidence as to the reality 
and urgency for the use of children where pro- 
duction calls insistently for more manpower 
and where it is not available from other sources. 
Any such relaxation of desirable protective 
measures should, of course, be made only when 
the need is proved and, in addition, should be 
hedged about with reasonable safeguards as to 
ages, hours of work, or other factors. 

The National Child Labor Committee has 
been in general agreement with the United 
States Children’s Bureau in its attitude toward 
legislative bills proposing to suspend or relax 
safeguards against improper juvenile employ- 
ment. Briefly, it has opposed both general sus- 
pension and general relaxation of such safe- 
guards by statutory provisions or by a broad 
grant of power to a governor or other agent of 
state government, permitting him to make 
sweeping modifications at his discretion. The 
committee has sought to substitute for such 
broad proposals a more circumscribed provision 
similar to that adopted in the so-called “dispen- 
sation law” for women in New York State, 
which would limit the possibility of relaxation 
to specific industries or establishments in par- 
ticular localities and would require in each case 
an investigation by a competent body (such as 
a labor department) to ascertain the facts. Such 
a bill was often found to be entirely acceptable 
and to prevent far more drastic legislative pro- 
posals both at the time of its passage and later. 
A subsequent amendment to this New York 
law, which opened the door to possible extension 
of hours or night work for sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-old minors, was opposed by some 
groups. However, action by the War Council, 
on recommendation of the State Industrial 
Commission, under this broader grant of power, 
has indicated fears of abuse to have been un- 
founded. Of the first forty applications, twenty- 
five were rejected, four were tabled, and eleven 
were granted. The great majority of these 
granted, affecting nearly five thousand boys of 
sixteen and seventeen years, permitted the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation in Buffalo to em- 
ploy such workers until 12:30 A.M. instead of 
midnight. It did not increase hours beyond 
eight a day, but the shift ended at 12:30; and 
formerly boys under eighteen were forced to 
stop at midnight and remain idle for half an 
hour while awaiting transportation. 


Unfortunately, modifications permitting 
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longer hours or later night work, and even mod- 
ifying safeguards against exposure to dangerous 
employment conditions for minors sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, have not been so well 
safeguarded in all states; and it is quite clear 
that increasing vigilance will be necessary to 
guard against the breaking-down of desirable 
standards by legislatures. 

In several instances federal provisions to 
safeguard minors have been modified. The 
Walsh-Healey Act, which established standards 
for firms working on government contracts, was 
changed in November, 1942, by the United 
States Department of Labor to permit the em- 
ployment of girls of sixteen and seventeen years 
of age on such contracts. This employment of 
girls, however, is protected by regulation of 
hours, night work, etc. The Children’s Bureau 
has also granted some temporary modifications 
to its rulings under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. In the case of lumber and woodwork- 
ing industries, it has permitted the employ- 
ment of sixteen- and seventeen-year-old boys 
in certain occupations which seem to involve 
the least risk of injury and in which the pressure 
for workers is acute. The Bureau has also issued 
modified orders which would allow fourteen and 
fifteen year-old children to work under certain 
conditions in the cutting sheds of the dried fruit 
industry and in fresh fruit and packing sheds. 

Certainly, as long as the pressure for speed- 
up in war industries continues, there will be 
increasing demands for justified, and much un- 
justified, employment of children under condi- 
tions which would ordinarily not be counte- 
nanced. With this there will be a swelling vol- 
ume of propaganda for the breakdown of child 
labor legislation by individuals and groups 
which have never favored adequate protection 
for child workers. 

Vigilance must be increased, and state 
and federal authorities charged with the ad- 
ministration of child labor and school attend- 
ance laws must be constantly on guard. 


WARTIME PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU 


work of the Children’s Bureau during 

the current year is being directed al- 
most entirely to the wartime needs of chil- 
dren. A statement recently issued by the 


Bureau indicates that the following pro- 
grams will receive first attention during the 
next six months: 


HEALTH SERVICES 


The Division of Health Services, in addition 
to its headquarters staff, has regional medical, 
nursing, nutrition, and medical-social consult- 
ants working with State health agencies and 
crippled children’s agencies on the development 
of health services for mothers and children. 
Each group of consultants is assigned to a re- 
gion conforming to one or two Social Security 
Board regions. 

Maintenance and extension of maternal and 
child-health services.—In administering grants to 
States for maternal and child-health services 
the Bureau’s Division of Health Services and 
its regional consultants are working with the 
State health agencies to maintain, where al- 
ready established, health services for mothers 
and children, adapting the programs as neces- 
sary to meet shortages of physicians and nurses, 
and to encourage, especially in war-congested 
areas, the establishment or extension of public- 
health-nursing service, prenatal clinics, child- 
health conferences, and the provision of hospital 
beds for maternity patients and for children. 

Emergency maternity and infant care for 
wives and infants of men in the armed forces.— 
Under the new Federal program to provide med- 
ical, nursing, and hospital maternity and infant 
care for wives and infants of enlisted men in the 
lowest four pay grades of the armed forces, the 
Children’s Bureau, through its Division of 
Health Services, is administering grants to 
State health departments for this purpose. The 
Bureau is giving consultation service to the 
State agencies on the handling of applications 
for care; on enlisting the participation of physi- 
cians and hospitals; and on encouraging in- 
creased provision of hospital beds, prenatal 
clinics, and child-health conferences to make 
possible full provision for maternity care for the 
wives and medical care and health supervision 
for the infants of enlisted men in the armed 
forces. Plans are in operation in 44 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and 
2 State plans are under review. 

Maintenance of services for crippled chil- 
dren.—In the face of war curtailment of medical 
and surgical care and related services needed 
for the care of crippled children the Children’s 
Bureau, in administering Federal grants to the 
States for services for crippled children, is giv- 
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ing consultation service to the State crippled 
children’s agencies (usually health or welfare 
agencies) on how to make the utmost use of re- 
sources available under war conditions and espe- 
cially on how to provide services needed for 
children affected by the 1943 incidence of 
poliomyelitis. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION 


The program of the Bureau’s Social Service 
Division is being directed toward: 

1. Expanded regional consultation service 
covering all fields of social services for children 
for which the Bureau is responsible. A regional 
child-welfare consultant is assigned to each 
social-security region (including one for the 
combined II-III region). 

2. Consultation service by specialists on the 
Bureau’s headquarters staff in the fields of 
juvenile delinquency, care of children of work- 
ing mothers, foster care, and group-work serv- 
ices for children. 

This consultation service is available to the 
State public welfare departments, to other agen- 
cies, public or private, and to citizens’ organi- 
zations. 

Child-welfare services—In the administra- 
tion of Federal grants to State public welfare 
agencies for child-welfare services, the Social 
Service Division is working with the State public 
welfare agencies on strengthening their State- 
wide supervisory and advisory services for the 
protection and care of children and on extend- 
ing community child welfare programs to addi- 
tional counties, and especially on initiating or 
expanding such programs in congested war 
areas by placing child-welfare workers in local 
public welfare departments in such areas. Spe- 
cialized consultation service is being provided 
with these funds in State welfare departments 
in the fields of juvenile delinquency and services 
for children of working mothers. 

Services for children of working mothers.— 
Consultation service being given to State public 
welfare agencies by the Social Service Division 
on services for children of working mothers 
deals with community programs for the day 
care of such children through foster-family- 
home service or day-care centers, with the devel- 
opment of community-wide advisory service 
for mothers, with the provision of health service 
and other auxiliary services needed for these 
children (not including extended school services 
for which educational agencies are responsible). 


Juvenile delinquency.—The Bureau’s advi- 
sory service in the field of the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency deals with 
the provision of essential community services 
for children, group work, recreation, child 
guidance, juvenile courts, detention homes, 
training schools, and probation service. The 
preparation and distribution of informational 
material is also a part of the Bureau’s program. 
The Bureau is issuing this fall two new publi- 
cations in this field: Pub. No. 300, Understand- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency, and Pub. No. 301, 
Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A Community 
Program. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


The Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau is working with Federal, State, and local 
officials, community agencies, and employers 
to promote observance of child-labor laws; and 
to guide the legal employment of young workers 
when it is essential to the war effort, toward 
jobs suited to their age and capacity without un- 
necessary interference with school attendance. 
Advisory service is given State and community 
groups on standards for the protection and em- 
ployment of young workers and on State child 
labor legislation and its enforcement. 

Regional child-labor consultants give con- 
sultation service to State labor and education 
departments, employers, labor organizations, 
and other agencies. They serve six regions, each 
of which conforms to two or three of the regions 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Associate child labor consultants are stationed 
in some of the regional offices to give consulta- 
tion service on the child-labor phases of factory 
inspection under Federal laws. 

Enforcing child-labor laws.—In its enforce- 
ment of the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Industrial Division 
is working to maintain and strengthen the issu- 
ance of employment certificates under State 
child-labor laws. These certificates, when held 
by employers, are accepted as proof of age 
showing compliance with the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act. This program also serves 
to strengthen the enforcement of State child- 
labor laws. 

The Industrial Division, in cooperation with 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the U.S. Department of Labor, inspects 
establishments producing goods under Govern- 
ment Contract or for shipment in interstate 
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commerce to make sure that young workers are 
not employed who are below the minimum age 
prescribed by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Safeguarding youth employment in war in- 
dustries—Advisory standards on occupations 
suitable for minors in war industries are being 
widely distributed on request to employers us- 
ing workers under eighteen years of age. These 
standards are supplementary to the orders 
issued by the Children’s Bureau under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act declaring certain occupa- 
tions particularly hazardous for minors under 
eighteen and, therefore, illegal under the act. 

Guiding the employment of young workers in 
wartime agriculture—The Industrial Division, 
in cooperation with other Federal agencies and 
youth-serving agencies, is promoting safe- 
guards for young workers in emergency pro- 
grams for the employment of youth in agricul- 
ture. 

Stay-in-school campaign.—In accordance 
with the War Manpower Commission policy 
that in most cases youth under eighteen can 
best contribute to the war program by con- 
tinuing in school and, when their services are re- 
quired, accepting vacation and part-time em- 
ployment, the Children’s Bureau and the Office 
of Education have issued a Back to School leaflet 
which is being widely distributed this fall. This 
will be followed by an active campaign through- 
out the year to keep boys and girls under 
eighteen in school. 

Policies and standards for part-time emloy- 
ment of school youth—The Bureau, jointly with 
the War Manpower Commission and the Office 
of Education, has issued a statement of policies 
and standards to guide the part-time employ- 
ment of in-school urban youth under eighteen 
years of age where their employment is found to 
be essential to the war effort. The Bureau is 
giving advisory service on the development of 
sound plans for such employment. 


STATE AND COMMUNITY ACTION FOR 
CHILDREN IN WARTIME 

The Children’s Bureau is working with 
State and local defense-council committees on 
children in wartime and with National, State, 
and local organizations to increase public recog- 
nition of the need to maintain and to strengthen 
services for children during the war period. 

As recommended by the Children’s Bureau 
Commission on Children in Wartime special 
emphasis [has been] placed this [last] fall on 
community action for children in wartime, in- 
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cluding a well-baby clinic in every community, 
care for children of employed mothers, school 
lunches in every school, schooling for every 
child, play and recreation programs in every 
community, employment safeguards for every 
boy and girl, [and] community programs for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 


FAMINE IN INDIA 


OCIAL workers have been shocked by the 
S recent reports of famine conditions in 
India. That a famine of the extent now 
reported could have reached such propor- 
tions in any part of the British Empire with- 
out prompt action seems unbelievable. 
Some of the accounts published in an Eng- 
lish journal this fall tell the tragic story of 
Bengal and of Bombay. In the New States- 
man (September 25, 1943) is the following 
statement: 


The descriptions of life in Calcutta that have 
now begun to reach us, after long months of 
censorship and silence, read like extracts from 
some mediaeval chronicle of the Black Death. 
The Government is doing its duty. Every 
morning its police patrols pick up from the 
streets the corpses of those who have died of 
starvation during the night. These average, we 
are told, about 150 persons daily. To grasp the 
full meaning of this ghastly figure, it must be 
realized that in an Indian city the poorer coolies 
normally sleep in the streets. They may be seen 
at nightfall any evening in Bombay prostrate 
on the hard pavement by hundreds and even by 
thousands. Too poor to rent even a few feet of 
space in an over-crowded hovel, they will lie 
down in the racket of a main thoroughfare and 
find, it may be, the air of the streets less tainted 
than that of any tenement within their means. 
It is these poorest coolies who lie down starving 
in Calcutta and never rise again. Their numbers 
are swollen by famine-stricken villagers who 
have taken refuge in the great city, perhaps be- 
cause they have heard that the municipality 
has opened kitchens at which “gruel” is dis- 
pensed. Cholera, as usual, has come in the wake 
of famine, and the always inadequate hospitals 
are overcrowded. What is happening in the re- 
moter towns and the poorer villages is a ques- 
tion our imagination hesitates to explore. The 
chief sufferers seem to be the landless peasants, 
whose ancestral acres have gone to the usurer. 
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Their numbers have been increasing with stag- 
gering rapidity during the last twenty years. 
They live from hand to mouth; they have no re- 
serves, not even a silver bangle on their women’s 
arms, and when the price of rice rises to four or 
(in some districts) even eight times the normal 
figure, only one hope is left them—the munici- 
pal cart that will pick up their corpses from the 
streets at dawn. 

What has the Government been doing to 
cope with this calamity? It failed to foresee what 
the consequence of the cessation of imports of 
rice from Burma must certainly be. After that 
date it went on exporting Indian wheat to the 
armies in Persia and the Middle East. In India 
itself the army gave a fillip to the rising prices 
by buying large stocks for its own stores. The 
cry went up for American and Australian wheat, 
but shipping is short..... At the first sign of 
scarcity some provinces, notably the Punjab, 
which had a surplus of wheat, forbade its export 
to neighbouring provinces which suffered from 
a deficit. The hoarding which now became gen- 
eral was of two kinds. With a Japanese invasion 
in prospect, the little peasant hoarded in fear to 
keep his own family alive. But the dealers, the 
moneylenders and the landlords hoarded to prof- 
it from a further rise in prices, which duly oc- 
curred. Conditions approaching famine were 
already widespread nearly a year ago. Six 
months ago, the misery [in the Bombay area] 
was so acute that in many places crowds were 
attacking the shops in such numbers that the 
troops had to fire on them. The Indian author- 
ities are always prompt in their measures of re- 
pression, but the delay in devising anything 
more constructive is difficult to understand. It 
is only in this month that maximum prices for 
food grains came into force. Rationing will not 
start in Calcutta till next month. 

The New Statesman looks with hope to 
the new viceroy, Lord Wavell, and adds the 
statement that he will be a “more sympa- 
thetic and less wooden Viceroy than his 
predecessor, but India asks for something 
more concrete than sympathy.” 

In the following week the New Statesman 
(October 2, 1943) again dealt with the fam- 
ine by publishing an important article by a 
British officer who is now serving in India 
and who described his personal experience 
with the famine. Some extracts from the 
British officer’s story follow: 


‘“‘There’s a famine down there,” they told me. 
Probably people dying and so forth. I knew 
that, of course—had read about it in the paper 
—but on the eve of my move I pigeon-holed and 
forgot the information; the famine would, no 
doubt, be noticeable if it were real. Anyway, 
poverty is so ever present in India that forget- 
ting is a protective armour. .... 

This was a company move, and I was respon- 
sible for 150 Indian troops from the hills. .... 
We changed trains at a fair-sized junction. Fires 
were started and food prepared on the platform. 
I had to make some arrangements, and when I 
returned the men were all eating. This was the 
first time I saw the beggars. They were not like 
other Indian beggars, calling for an anna from a 
passing train. These people did not ask for 
money. They wanted food, and they stood 
there watching the men of their own nation 
cooking and eating. I counted about 30 of these 
beggars. as they clustered on the railway line 
between the two platforms; they were of all ages 
and in one condition; the majority were women; 
some were blind and all were ill..... Some 
of the beggars were silent . . . . most were watch- 
ing closely, for occasionally, as a man finished 
his food, he would walk to the edge and sweep 
the scraps on to the line. The watchers, who 
had drawn closer, rushed forward then and 
scraped in the dirt for the few grains of rice, 
until they were driven back by a couple of rail- 
waymen..... The men of my Company were 
rather embarrassed and when I arrived were 
giving away the remains of their food. .... 

We left that place with few regrets. .... All 
along the line we met these train beggars—rail- 
way stations seem to be the hope of those who 
can walk from their village. The children were 
the most pitiful; naked boys and girls with no 
flesh or large pot-bellies lined the train. .... 

Arriving at our destination, we settled in, 
the Company being split up. My main job was 
travelling from one platoon to another, making 
sure they understood their new duties and fixing 
quarters and ration arrangements. 

One day I went into a stationmaster’s office 
to borrow his timetable. I sat facing him, my 
back to the door, when I heard someone come in 
and stand beside me. I looked up. He wasa tall 
Indian, not very well dressed..... But he 
spoke excellent English. He stood still and 
straight and over my shoulder spoke to the 
stationmaster. “Excuse me”—courteously, not 
apologetically—“‘there is a man on the platform 
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out there in a dying condition. I thought he was 
dead, but there is some movement. Is there 
anything you can do? I will gladly pay the 
cost.” 

The stationmaster did not appear to have 
heard, and continued to make entries in a large 
book spread out in front of him. The other 
waited. After about a minute the stationmaster 
finished writing, blotted the last words and 
reached for a small scrap of paper, on which he 
scribbled a sentence. Without turning his head 
he shouted: 

“Oh, Chowkidar!”—An old man appeared. 

“Take this,” the stationmaster said in his 
language, “‘and give it to the policeman on 
duty.” 

Then he turned to the stranger. 

“The police will take care of him,” he said. 

The other turned to go and then stopped. 

“Will he be taken to the hospital?” he asked. 
The stationmaster grew angry. 

“The police know what to do,” he said short- 
ly. The tall Indian, still obviously dubious, 
left the room. 

“Do you get many ot them?” I asked the sta- 
tionmaster. 

“Two or three a day,’”’ he answered in the 
same tone. ‘We can do nothing.” 

About ten minutes later I left and had lunch 
in the station refreshment room—a plate heaped 
high with eggs, fish, bread, bacon and beans. 
....An hour later, I strolled on to the plat- 
form to look for my train. 

The dead man was still there. He was lying 
half in a pool of water, near the edge of the plat- 
form on his back, his face uncovered, except for 
the flies. He was not old, in rags, the skin 
stretched over his bones. What movement his 
discoverer had seen had most certainly ceased. 
I spoke to a naked little boy on the platform— 
which was full, though no one was paying any 
attention to the body. 

“Ts he dead?”’ I asked. 

The child’s face lit up and he smiled. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “he’s dead.” 

Two days later I came through the same 
station and stopped again to change trains. 
About five yards from where the dead man had 
lain was another body—this time the face was 
covered. I went to see the stationmaster. 

“There’s another dead man there,” I told 
him. 

“T know,” he answered as before, ‘“‘the sweep- 
ers will take it away.” I suppose I looked what 


I felt, for. suddenly his reserve went and he 
talked rapidly, his English suffering a little. 

“What can we do?” he said. “We can do 
nothing. Every day they come here and die. 
Two and three of them. For us there is nothing 
to do. They get no food in the village that used 
to support them. Mostly they are people with 
no land and no family. They suffer the first. 
The other day, let me tell you something. I was 
there, sitting in my office, when an old man and 
a little girl came right inside, the little girl beg- 
ging for food. I was about to turn them out, 
when the old man dropped dead at my feet. 
Right at my feet. Just dropped dead. What 
could I do? I gave the little girl some money 
for food. Before night she was dead also.” 

“And I will tell you something,” he added, 
“that little girl was the same age as my little 
girl. That’s what I thought. She’s the same age 
as my little girl.” 


Another word from the New Statesman 
(October 9, 1943) is as follows: 


The news of the Indian famine is still so 
terrible that our imagination shrinks from the 
task of picturing it. The British raj has failed 
in a major test, and what is belatedly done now 
is still pitifully inadequate. .... The crisis goes 
far beyond the shortage of rice: it is an all-round 
economic chaos: coal, for example, is harder to 
obtain in Bengal than food. Rationing, when 
it gets going, may do something for the big 
towns. But the worst victim of this famine is 
the landless village labourer. At long last—we 
were calling attention to famine in India a year 
ago—wheat ships are on the way to Bengal. We 
look to Lord Wavell to bring a better atmos- 
phere. But things have to be‘done on the moral 
plane, which no foreign administration can do 
unaided. Without Indian support and confi- 
dence this famine cannot be vanquished. The 
first step is to allot shipping: the second is to re- 
lease responsible Congress leaders and to use 
their organisation in the villages. 


In the New York Times (October 28, 
1943) there is a later word about the prog- 
ress of famine, with which has come neglect 
of sanitation and exhaustion of medical 
supplies. Doctors everywhere were reported 
to be asking for quinine. The sister of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, after a two weeks’ tour 
of one of the distressed districts of Bengal, 
reported that the urgent necessity of the 
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moment was “to prevent the spread of in- 
fection.” 


“Starvation continues,’ she stated, “but 
complicating the situation is the fact that dis- 
ease is spreading all over the province. Malaria 
is taking its toll and the poor are dying in 
large numbers. Cholera and dysentery are on 
the increase. Even where emergency hospitals 
have been started their work is hampered 
through lack of medicines.” 

She said bodies were being thrown into vil- 
lage canals. Many hospitals, she asserted, are 
without arrangements to segregate cholera 
cases. She described the provincial govern- 
ment’s handling of the situation as “half- 
hearted.” 


An Associated Press dispatch in the same 
issue of the New York Times reported that 
a widely known Indian journalist estimated 
that “approximately 100,000 persons were 
dying of starvation in Bengal each week.” 
There was reassurance, however, in the fact 
that Lord Wavell, the new viceroy, had 
flown from New Delhi to visit “five of Cal- 
cutta’s worst sidewalk campsites for dying 
victims of starvation, to see for himself the 
conditions that his government is pledged 
to erase.” 

The first week in December a New York 
Times correspondent reported that in the 
British Parliament “more than one member 
betrayed the thought at the back of his mind 
that the whole world was waiting to see how 
the British Parliament handled the Indian 
question at this time.” 


t The editor would like to add here a poem— 
a parody after Andrew Marvell, which appeared in 
the New Statesman and Nation last April, when the 
Bermuda Conference had no place on its agenda for 


The Secretary of State for India reported 
in the House of Commons that “food ration- 
ing would be introduced in all the towns of 
India with a population of more than 
100,000,” and he listed in some detail the 
shipments of foodstuffs, vitamins, and med- 
ical supplies en route now. He added that 
the famine in India was a “grave warning of 
evil days to come elsewhere in the world.” 

A member of the British government who 
was governor of Bengal, 1932-35, said: 


There is great need for action which will 
divert as much as possible of the surplus 
purchasing power, whether by adjustment 
of taxation or more vigorous saving campaigns, 
and I am glad that the government of India is 
handling that matter now with vigor and deter- 
mination. 


THE PERSECUTED JEWS OF EUROPE 
ARE STILL PERSECUTED’ 


MOST eloquent appeal in behalf of the 
still surviving, still persecuted, Jewish 
people of Europe has been issued by a na- 
tional committee dedicated to the task of 
saving the lives and dignity of these people 
who, unless prompt action is taken, will not 
be living when peace finally comes. It has 
gained the moral support of leaders in all 
parts of this country, including large num- 
bers of senators, congressmen, state gov- 
ernors, government officials, judges, and 
lawyers, doctors, educators, mayors, cler- 
gymen, labor leaders, authors, and news- 


any modification of the immigration laws which 
might help to rescue the Jewish victims of Nazi per- 
secution. This indictment of American and British 
policy still merits consideration. 





BERMUDA 
(AFTER ANDREW MARVELL) 


Where the remote Bermudas ride 
The refugees’ lost cause is tried— 
The conference records its grief 
That it can offer no relief. 
Now from that hospital coast 
Where once (of which they rather 
boast) 
Faith’s martyrs in an earlier age 
Escaped from persecution’s rage, 
Two nations, as they bar the gate 
To victims of the Nazi’s hate, 
Recite, their action to explain, 


This noble (but uncheerful) strain. 


“The persecuted with one voice 
At coming victory rejoice, 
When the oppressors we’l! expel, 


And free the slaves (the Jews as well). 

While sanctuary we begrudge, 

The executioners we judge 

And here repeat that monstrous crime 

Earns retribution; but meantime 

The problem is too mighty grown 

For our democracies alone. 

We do not solely hold the keys 

To open doors to refugees. 

In war we must decline to give 

Admission to the fugitive, 

Nor to this meeting can invite 

The lesser neutral states who might. 

United nations have done much 

To save souls from the hangman’s 
clutch 

And at this session we explore 

The reasons we can do no more. 

And while a race, it is presumed, 

Is to extermination doomed, 


With victory we will not refuse 
Asylum to surviving Jews. 

Let none be by false hopes betrayed, 
Or clamour for immediate aid, 

But let us here our cause exalt 

Till our song soars to Heaven’s vault.’’ 


Where the Bermudas ride remote 
This noble (but uncheerful) note, 
Voice of inaction and delay, 

Echoes beyond the Mexique Bay, 
(From whence a more inviting strain 
Welcomes Republicans from Spain), 
And may (perhaps) be heard afar 

In Poland’s streaming abattoir, 
Where (doubtless) those about to die, 
Would (were it possible) reply, 

Fe an | of the heptane plans 
Of would-be good Samaritans. 


— SAGITTARIUS 
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papermen. Ben Hecht’s challenging poem 
which has been used to support the ap- 
peal for funds of the committee is quoted 
below: 


BALLAD OF THE DOOMED JEWS 
OF EUROPE 


Four Million Jews waiting for death. 
Oh, hang and burn but—quiet, Jews! 
Don’t be bothersome; save your breath— 
The world is busy with other news. 


Four million murders are quite a smear 
Even our State Department views 

The slaughter with much disfavor here 
But then—it’s busy with other news. 


You'll hang like a forest of broken trees 
You'll burn in a thousand Nazi stews 

And tell your God to forgive us please 
For we were busy with other news. 


Tell Him we hadn’t quite the time 
To stop the killing of all the Jews; 

Tell Him we looked askance at the crime— 
But we were busy with other news. 


Oh, World be patient—it will take 
Some time before the murder crews 
Are done. By Christmas you can make 
Your Peace on Earth without the Jews. 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON’S REPORT 
ON CANADIAN SOCIAL 
SECURITY! 


N A recent important Canadian report 
Charlotte Whitton reviews the proposals 
of the bill for health insurance recently 
drafted by Dr. J. J. Heagerty of the Domin- 
ion’s Department of Pensions and National 
Health, and the social security recommenda- 
tions of Leonard C. Marsh, adviser to the 
Committee on Reconstruction. 

The origin of the Whitton report is in- 
teresting. Apparently the Canadian public 
was eager to understand all the implications 
of the British proposals for social security 
as well as the full significance of their own 
“Marsh” and “Heagerty” reports. 


t Charlotte Whitton, The Dawn of Ambler Life: 
Some Aids to Social Security (Toronto: Macmil- 
lan Co. of Canada, 1943). Pp. vi+154. 


In an introductory note Mr. John Brack- 
en of the Canadian House of Commons 
makes the following explanation: 


It seemed to some of us that we ought to be 
sure that [these Canadian reports] were reliable 
as a basis for Canadian policy before we could 
become a party to committing the nation to the 
obligation of adopting them in all their details. 
It seemed to us that a real service to the public 
might be rendered by having unprejudiced 
summaries prepared of the main proposals in 
these reports....and the relation of the rec- 
ommendations they contain to existing social 
problems and provisions in the Dominion. 

Because of her broad practical knowledge of 
the actual working out of comparable schemes 
on this continent, in the United Kingdom and 
some European countries, Dr. Charlotte Whit- 
ton was approached to undertake a comparative 
analysis of these reports. No restriction was 
placed upon her commission, other than the 
broad stipulation that her Report should be of 
such a nature as to be of general use, that it 
should be non-political, and that, if criticism of 
principles or proposals were found to be neces- 
sary, it should carry the responsibility of alter- 
native suggestions. 


Social workers will be interested in the 
Whitton report and the following recom- 
mendations, which are proposed as alterna- 
tives to the Heagerty and Marsh proposals, 
which she rejects: 


1. Instead of contributory health insurance 
free medical service to all, one of numerous 
“social utilities” which she would establish or 
extend. 

2. “Social assistance’’ for cases of need arising 


‘from non-predictable, non-insurable causes, also 


to be paid for directly by the state. 

3. “Income insurance,” on a lower scale than 
the Marsh-Beveridge benefit, but to be supple- 
mented from “social assistance” according to 
need. 

To administer these new services, two boards 
are proposed somewhat analogous to that of the 
Bank of Canada, to be called the Dominion 
Utilities and Assistance Board respectively, 
each chaired by a Federal minister without 
portfolio and composed of provincial and other 
representatives. Assistance and insurance funds 
would be set up and administered by the respec- 
tive boards, to finance provincial assistance 
machinery. 
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This important report deserves careful 
study by Americans interested in social 
security. It is refreshing to have new pro- 
posals at this time instead of the usual adap- 
tations of the older insurance systems. 


PUBLIC HOMES FOR THE AGED 
AND THE SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT 


NE amendment that is needed for the 
Social Security Act is a change in the 
present provision prohibiting federal con- 
tributions for old age assistance granted to 
persons “‘in public institutions.” That is, the 
Social Security Act, Title I, section 3, sub- 
section a, provides that the federal grant- 
in-aid for old age assistance shall be paid 
only for a needy individual, age sixty-five or 
older, who “is not an inmate of a public in- 
stitution.” This provision makes possible the 
payment of a federal grant for a resident of 
a private institution, if the state law pro- 
vides that such payment may be made; but 
the 50 per cent federal contribution for a 
grant to the resident of a public institution 
may not be made. This works a real hard- 
ship over wide areas, and the section should 
now be amended so that a resident of an ap- 
proved public institution, other than a state 
hospital for the mentally ill, should be eli- 
gible for such a grant. 

Private institutions cannot now meet the 
need for the care of chronically ill and handi- 
capped O.A.A. recipients in any proper way, 
and the result is that poor commercial 
“thomes for the aged,” which are often worse 
than unsatisfactory, are being used in the 
large cities. These so-called “nursing homes” 
are not infrequently unsafe and dangerous. 
The situation is even worse in small towns 
and rural areas, where there are not enough 
of the handicapped old age group to make it 
profitable for anyone to take good care of 
them for the amount of moneyavailable. The 
result is that it is impossible at the present 
time to meet the needs of these old people 
properly. Social workers ought not to sit 
idly by without making any effort to get 
this provision of the federal law changed. 


In the beginning this provision was prob- 
ably necessary in order to get the O.A.A. 
group out of the old poorhouses instead of 
having the counties collect a federal con- 
tribution for the care of O.A.A. recipients in 
these very unfit institutions. However, time 
has made two things clear: (1) private 
homes cannot adequately meet the need, 
and some public provision for these old 
people should be made; and (2) standards 
of care in the public institutions should be 
approved by the state agency and also 
approved by the Social Security Board. 
-There are many county homes in the differ- 
ent states where old people would be far bet- 
ter off than they are in the very uncomfort- 
able, insanitary, nonfireproof places where 
they are now obliged to live. But the states 
do not want to provide O.A.A. grants to 
old people in public homes because the fed- 
eral government will not pay its 50 per cent 
of the grant, up to forty dollars.- Therefore 
the counties object to having the old and 
helpless men and women go to the county 
homes where the county will carry the whole 
cost when, if they can be boarded outside of 
a county home, the federal and state govern- 
ments will carry all or the major part of the 
cost. Miss Fischer’s article in this Review is 
a very useful account of the situation in one 
state, where a good deal of effort was made 
to get around the present provision in the 
Social Security Act. The plan adopted by 
certain Kansas counties of renting the county 
home to private contractors so that an 
O.A.A. grant could be paid to the residents 
on the ground that the county home had 
become a private institution, was a plan 
which the Social Security Board quite prop- 
erly would not approve. According to the 
federal law, the federal funds could not go 
to persons resident in public institutions; 
and calling the county homes “private in- 
stitutions” was merely a subterfuge which 
could not be allowed. But this illustrates the 
situation with which the counties are faced. 
The federal government ought not to pay 
for support in hospitals for the mentally ill, 
because this is usually a convenient but un- 
desirable method of care for the senile group. 
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What is needed are good “nursing homes,” 
not mental hospitals. 

The Social Security Act should encourage 
the plan for the necessary amendment to 
Title I, section 3a. The federal government 
has undertaken to pay half of a forty-dollar- 
a-month grant for needy old people, and 
this payment should be made, regardless of 
whether the recipient is cared for in a public 
or in a private institution. What the federal 
government wants, and what everyone 
wants, is to get the best possible care for 
these old people; and you cannot get it with- 
out making public provision for the people 
suffering from various handicaps, including 
chronic illness, and requiring skilled nursing 
and medical care. 


MICHIGAN’S PROGRAM FOR 
EXPANDING MENTAL 
HOSPITALS 


des Michigan State Hospital Commis- 
sion has issued an interesting report' 
to the governor, outlining a ten-year pro- 
gram for the state’s mental hospitals. This is 
a carefully prepared brief report. The com- 
mission does not discuss the question of ex- 
tra-mural care of patients now occupying ex- 
pensive hospital beds, who could, under the 
supervision of an adequate social service 
staff, be provided for much more suitably 
and very much less expensively under an 
out-patient and boarding-out program. The 
present difficulty in so many of the state 
hospitals is the fact that there is not at pres- 
ent a sufficiently large and competent social 
service staff to care for the release of pa- 
tients who could be provided for outside of 
the hospital for considerable periods of time, 
if not permanently. Not infrequently the 
relatives are not able to make proper provi- 
sion for them, and patients tend to become 
stranded in the hospitals even after a re- 
covery. In part, this is because they be- 
come useful in the hospitals. They are the 


t4 Ten Year Program for Expanding Michigan’s 
Mental Hospitals, prepared by the State Hospital 
Commission, Lansing, Michigan, July, 1943. Pp. 13. 


best bed-makers, or the best potato-peelers, 
or the best persons for this or that service. 
And the patients themselves frequently de- 
velop an institutional habit of living and are 
timid and fearful about leaving the institu- 
tion. Good social service is invaluable in 
these situations. 

There is an especially interesting section 
in the report dealing with the institutions 
for the feeble-minded and the mentally de- 
ficient, which calls attention to the fact that 
in 1942 the state began a program of child- 
guidance clinics. The commission now rec- 
ommends construction of a unit to round 
out the program by “providing an in-patient 
facility for those cases that now cannot be 
successfully treated. All other agencies deal- 
ing with children would also have the op- 
portunity to refer suitable cases to the pa- 
vilion.” 

This Michigan report is very interesting; 
however, not only do we need more and bet- 
ter hospitals but we also need careful studies 
of the methods of releasing either for months 
or years or permanently the patients who 
could be cared for extra-murally. 


“THE PRICE OF FREEDOM” 


N INTERESTING commencement address 
with the above title, delivered by 
Professor Frank Bruno of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has reached the Review. 
There are many parts of this excellent ad- 
dress that we should like to reprint for our 
readers, but, in the hope that a brief quota- 
tion is better than none, the Review quotes 
the following: 


The basic ideal of our new world must be 
respect for mankind. Here we have no trouble 
with words: our only trouble is to give reality to 
them. We readily repeat the political formula 
“All men are created free and equal,” and the 
religious formula, “All men are brothers”; but 
the concept is so bled white of meaning by our 
behaviors and our ingrained attitudes that it has 
lost most of its significance to our ears. We can 
think with compassion of the starving Chinese 
thousands of miles away and send food to keep 
them alive; but we exclude them from coming 
to live amongst us on equal terms with other 
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immigrants.’ We freed the Negroes of our na- 
tion from slavery, but we practice racial dis- 
crimination in the affairs of daily life. Do we 
really conceive the price we must pay to respect 
the Chinese and the Negro? Recently a Pacific 
Coast congressman was reported to have ex- 
claimed in protest against the menace of the 
Japanese: “After this war, we shall make the 
Pacific Ocean an American lake.” Fortunately 
for our national self-respect, that statement of 
our objective of the war was promptly chal- 
lenged. 

For part of the paradox of freedom consists 
in the fact that some of it must be voluntarily 
relinquished, in order that its real nature be 
achieved. .... Clearly, therefore, the supreme 
price of freedom is faith in ourselves. We can- 
not respect the Chinese, the Negro, the English, 
or the Hottentot, unless we believe that we 
possess or can acquire within ourselves the ca- 
pacity to respect them. Cruelty and egotism 
are phenomena of our own inadequacy or cow- 
ardice; and, if we desire freedom, faith in its 
possibility for ourselves and for others must 
burn strongly in our hearts. 

The price of freedom is rigid self-discipline 
and a never ending search for truth. 

Ye shall know the Truth 
And the Truth will make you free. 


Readers of the Review will regret that it 
was not possible to quote at greater length 
from Professor Bruno’s address. 


JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL 
CENTENARY 


NE hundred years ago (December 16, 
1843) Josephine Shaw Lowell was 
born, and her important contribution to the 
field of social service may be briefly reviewed 
at this time. The long struggle for abolition, 
followed by the tragedy of the Civil War, 
had so absorbed the zeal and interest of so- 
cial reformers that many social movements 
had inevitably been delayed and others were 
connected with the war. Mrs. Lowell’s first 
public service was her work with the New 
York branch of the Sanitary Commission, 
forerunner of the American Red Cross, pre- 
paring and packing donations to go to the 


tAs the Review goes to press, Congress has at 
last repealed the unjust Chinese exclusion law. 


Union armies at the front. She belonged to 
a distinguished Massachusetts family; and 
Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and Charles Sumner had all been friends 
of her father in the days of her girlhood. 
She carried on the family tradition when she 
worked with the Freedmen’s Association, 
establishing schools for Negroes after the 
war. Her young husband, her brother, and 
a brother-in-law were all killed in the Civil 
War. Her brother, Robert Gould Shaw, had 
enlisted in 1861 in answer to Lincoln’s first 
call for 75,000 volunteers and fell later at 
Fort Wagner, when he led the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment of Negro Volun- 
teers to death and glory. Her husband, Gen- 
eral Charles Russell Lowell, was with Sheri- 
dan and fell at Cedar Creek before she was 
twenty-one years old. 

Mrs. Lowell’s long and distinguished 
work for public charities began in 1872, 
when she responded to the call of her friend, 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, who was organizing a 
“visiting committee” to bring a little light 
and hope to Bellevue? and other public in- ° 
stitutions. Later in the same year she joined 
Miss Schuyler in the organization of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association,? 
which has had an honorable history of more 
than seventy years of work for the New York 
public welfare services. 

Mrs. Lowell belonged to the construc- 
tive, creative period in the development of 
public welfare that followed the Civil War. 
The term “public welfare” was not used at 
that time, but the great state administrative 


t William Rhinelander Stewart in The Philan- 
thropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell tells of the 
scorn of two young physicians who were serving in- 
ternships at Bellevue and who spoke of the “folly of 
those ‘silly women’ who expected to accomplish any 
reforms in Bellevue; one of them adding: ‘To begin 
with, no decent woman ought to be seen inside the 
gates.’ ”’ At this time it was not possible for a physi- 
cian to prescribe any stimulants for patients in Belle- 
vue, for the “pauper nurses” drank the stimulants— 
and they also “drank the alcohol out of the specimen 
bottles.” A physician describes coming in one morn- 
ing during a typhus epidemic and finding the nurses 
‘all drunk on the floor” (pp. 84-85). 


2See this Review, XVI (September, 1942), 525- 
26. 
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authority in this field was in process of de- 
velopment. Although various state institu- 
tions had been established in New York in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, it 
was not until 1867, when the New York 
State Commissioners of Public Charities 
had been created by the state legislature, 
that the work in the institutions began to be 
co-ordinated and standardized. 

Mrs. Lowell was appointed a member of 
the State Board of Charities’ in 1876—the 
first woman to serve on the board—and con- 
tinued to be a very active member until 
1889, when she refused a second reappoint- 
ment. As a member of the state board Mrs. 
Lowell immediately undertook to have 
proper provisions made for young women 
who were delinquents, “vagrants,” and 
‘‘paupers,” 
scribed. She investigated the almshouses, 
jails, and penitentiaries and in 1879 pre- 
sented a report on state reformatories for 
women; and the first New York reformatory 
for women at Hudson, later the New York 
Training School for Girls, was a result of her 
interest in this field. She worked with the 
Women’s Prison Association of New York 
for the appointment of police matrons; she 
worked also for an institution for feeble- 
minded women. 

Mrs. Lowell found the problem of public 
care for dependent children full of difficul- 
ties. William Pryor Letchworth, also a 
member of the board, had been largely re- 
sponsible for the Children’s Act of 1875, 
which removed the children from the poor- 
houses by giving public subsidies to the 
private orphanages, many of them sectari- 
an. Mrs. Lowell saw the objections to hav- 
ing public money so used, but the problem 
seemed unsolvable. 

As to the Children’s Law, she wrote Mr. 
Letchworth in December, 1885: 


Of course I agree that it was of immense val- 
ue in getting the children out of the poorhouses, 
but I think that the great increase of dependent 
children that has followed its enforcement is a 


3 The New York State Commissioners of Public 
Charities became the State Board of Charities in 
1875, and the State Board of Social Welfare in 1929. 


as these classes were then de- 


great evil and that we must find some remedy 
for it. I am writing a report which I shall pre- 
sent at the meeting on the 15th, recommending 
the approval of a bill for the creation of a new 
officer for New York City, who shall have the 
entire charge of all the institutions on Randall’s 
Island which contain children, and who shall 
also have power to commit children to private 
institutions and discharge them from them. 
.... With an officer whose duty it should be to 
investigate the status of parents bringing chil- 
dren for commitment, and a preliminary stay on 
Randall’s Island in quarantine, of all children 
before their final admission to private institu- 
tions, many, if not all of the troubles we now 
suffer from would be remedied.4 

In 1885 Mrs. Lowell prepared a “‘Report 
on the Orphan Asylum Societies of the City 
of New York,” which went to the legisla- 
ture with the annual report of the board. 
And in 1889 she prepared a “Report upon 
the Care of Dependent Children in the City 
of New York and Elsewhere,” which went 
from the state board to the legislature.s 

Mrs. Lowell wrote clearly and vigorously, 
and during the thirteen years that she 
served on the state board many of her re- 
ports and investigations appeared as state 
papers. In some cases she signed the report 
with one or two other members, but she 
furnished the “directing mind.” Many of 
her papers will also be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction (now the National Con- 
ference of Social Work).° 

In 1889 Mrs. Lowell refused reappoint- 
ment to the state board for another term. 
The reasons she gave for this decision are 
important. She had decided that working 
directly with and for the labor movement, 
finding basic methods of preventing destitu- 
tion, waS more important than relieving 
destitution. In a letter to a friend she wrote: 


At any rate, the interests of the working 
people are of paramount importance, simply be- 
cause they are the majority of the whole people, 


4 Stewart, op. cit., p. 248. 
5 [bid., pp. 248-52. 


6 See the Proceedings for 1879, p. 189; 1881, p. 
168; 1887, p. 135; 1890, p. 81; 1895, p. 44; 1898, p. 
256. 
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and the indifference and ignorance and harsh- 
ness felt and expressed against them by so many 
good people is simply awful to me and I must 
try to help them, if I can, and leave the broken 
down paupers to others. Read what Mr. Emer- 
son says about our relations toward the working 
people in “Man the Reformer.” ....7 


In a letter to another friend about her 
withdrawal from the state board she wrote: 


You think I ought to continue on the Board, 
but I think that there is far more important 
work to be done for working people. Five hun- 
dred thousand wage-earners of this city, 200,000 
of them women and 75,000 of those working 
under dreadful conditions or for starvation 
wages. That is more vital than the 25,000 de- 
pendents, counting the children. If the working 
people had all they ought to have, we should not 
have the paupers and criminals. It is better to 
save them before they go under, than to spend 
your life fishing them out when they’re half 
drowned and taking care of them afterwards! 
Exactly what I can do, I do not know, but I 
want the time to try, and as my term is up now, 
I had to seize the opportunity to leave the 
Board.’ 


Just what she could do to help the cause 
of labor was far from clear. She tried to ex- 
plain the point of view of the workers. She 
wrote to a friend: 


It may have escaped your notice that the 
garment-makers of New York and Brooklyn are 
asking for higher wages and shorter hours, and 
have determined to strike if they are refused. 

That they should be forced to strike would 
be a great misfortune, but a still greater mis- 
fortune to the city would be to have them con- 
tinue to work at the present rates. Good work- 
men have been earning six dollars a week by 
fifteen hours work a day, which means that 
they are overworked and that they and their 
families are underfed and their health being 
undermined. 

The situation is one which no power except 
the workers themselves can improve; if three- 
fourths of the contractors desired to advance 
wages they could not do it so long as the work- 
ers accept the low wages, and charity would 
only make matters worse by encouraging the 


7 April 7, 1889 (Stewart, op. cit., p. 358). 
8 May 10, 1889 (ibid.). 


people to think that they could continue to 
work for wages insufficient to sustain life decent- 
ly. The outlook has been very dark, because 
there seemed no remedy, as one could not hope 
that the workers, after all the sufferings and pri- 
vations of the past year, would dare to take any 
risk. They have, however, had the courage to do 
so, and now the duty of all public spirited men 
and women is to support them in their demands 
and to render a strike unnecessary, or, at least, 
make it as short as possible.° 

The crisis of 1893 brought her back into 
relief work. She wanted work for the un- 
employed and not just relief. Associated 
with the heads of the then new East Side 
settlements, she organized the “East Side 
Relief Work,”’ by which men were paid for 
emergency work instead of being given 
soup-kitchen relief. Mrs. Lowell also con- 
tinued her interest in the New York Charity 
Organization Society, of which she had been 
one of the founders. But after she left the 
state board, Mrs. Lowell found the field of 
labor her chief interest, and she worked con- 
sistently to promote what she called the 
“Emancipation of Labor.” She wrote to the 
New York Times in 1892: 


The only solution of the labor question for 
railroads as well as for all branches of industry, 
lies in the recognition that there are two parties 
interested, and that each party has a right to be 
heard on all questions which concern both.'° 


“Industrial peace” and “‘industrial con- 
ciliation” were important to Mrs. Lowell, 
but she stoutly maintained the right of the 
workers to obtain better conditions, when 
necessary, by means of strikes. She wrote a 
letter to the New York Tribune regarding 
the great Homestead strike, which aroused 
so much controversy as to the merits of the 
cause for which the men went out: 

The underlying conception of their own 
rights and wrongs which inspired the recent 
action of the men at Homestead, and which is 
also the animating principle of members of labor 
organizations who strike but yet refuse to allow 
others to do the work which they will not do, al- 
though it has often been stated more or less 


9 September 3, 1894 (ibid., pp. 366-67). 
10 Tbid., p. 361. 
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clearly, is certainly not understood by the gen- 
erality of thinking persons. 

Members of labor organizations, who are 
often intelligent men and men who have studied 
both the history and principles of the labor 
question, regard themselves as contending for 
liberty against tyrannical power, and as the in- 
heritors of the spirit of all the men in the past 
who have defended their own rights and the 
rights of others against oppressors. .... 

To go no further back than the men who 
began our own Revolution; in Massachusetts, 
Samuel Adams was outlawed, and a price was 
set on his head by the authorities he defied, and 
the men who threw overboard the tea from the 
ships in Boston Harbor allowed no considera- 
tion for the sacredness of private property to 
restrain them in what they thought a patriotic 
duty, but they were doubtless regarded as 
thieves by the unhappy merchants to whom the 
tea belonged. 

Those men in Massachusetts were fighting 
against the existing order of things; they were 
rebels and revolutionists; they intended, most 
of them unconsciously at first, to substitute for 
the form of government they were resisting a 
new one, and one which has since then been 
acknowledged by a large part of the civilized 
world as the true and ideal form of govern- 


Now the trade union men of today are also 
contending for a new order of things, not in the 
political, but in the industrial world; they are 
also rebels and revolutionists, whom the existing 
industrial authorities will, of course, seek to 
overcome, but who are justified in using force 
in defence of what they consider their rights, on 
the same grounds that have justified all rebels 
from the beginning of history." 


Mrs. Lowell was a long-time advocate of 
the civil service movement, of which her 
brother-in-law, George William Curtis, was 
one of the early leaders. Mrs. Lowell formed 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association in 1895. 

Mrs. Lowell was also a vigorous cham- 
pion of the cause of women’s suffrage. She 
believed that women should be an active 
force for good government, and she organ- 
ized the Woman’s Municipal League in 
1894 in support of the organized effort by 
the forces for good government in their at- 


1 July 15, 1892 (ibid., pp. 390-92). 


tempt to overthrow Tammany Hall’s con- 
trol of the city of New York. 

She was one of the organizers and the 
first president of the new Consumers’ 
League in 1890 and remained an active 
member until her death in 1905. 

Probably as a result of the great tragedy 
of the Civil War, Mrs. Lowell hoped that 
future wars might be avoided. She was a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Committee of the International 
Peace Congress held in Boston in 1904. 

With many of Mrs. Lowell’s theories we 
should not be in agreement today. For ex- 
ample, she believed in the abolition of public 
home relief and the care of the destitute by 
private societies. But for the period in which 
she worked—the post-Civil War period of 
the nineteenth century—she was a vigorous 
constructive force for new and better public 
welfare organization—state and local. She 
believed that civil service was necessary to 
protect the public social services. Most im- 
portant, she tried to find the road to freedom 
which comes from higher wages, shorter 
hours, better conditions of work, and higher 
standards of living. 


AN APOLOGY 


UR attention has been called to an error 
in the editorial dealing with the pro- 
fessional schools in the September, 1943, 
issue of the Review. The Pittsburgh Univer- 
sity School writes that under their new plan 
four trimesters of work are required for the 
A.M. degree. The Review regrets having 
stated this requirement incorrectly. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JULIAN W. MACK 
1866-1943 


HICAGO remembers Judge Mack in a 
i very personal way, and here, perhaps 
more than anywhere else, his work remains 
a part of the social welfare organization of 
the present day. Judge Mack was one of the 
great leaders in the creative period of social 
work in Chicago when so many new hopes 
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were stirring, when so many social reform 
movements were being organized. His 
greatest contribution was his work in the 
Juvenile Court when, as a successful young 
lawyer, elected to the circuit court bench, he 
was called on to preside over the Cook 
County Juvenile Court, the first children’s 
court in the world, which had been organ- 
ized a few years earlier. 

The same qualities that made him a great 
equity judge made him a great children’s 
judge. He was quick and resourceful, al- 
ways within the law, and his rare gifts made 
the law an instrument of service for the 
young, the friendless, and the helpless. He 
was swift to see what the law could not do 
and to find new ways of supplementing it. 
With the help of Julia Lathrop and Jane 
Addams as his advisers and co-workers, he 
made the position of the probation officer 
one of great importance when he persuaded 
Henry W. Thurston to leave the Chicago 
Normal College to become chief probation 
officer of the new court; and he saw the im- 
portance of getting able men and women on 
the probation staff. He was recognized as 
the leading authority on juvenile court law 
and procedure. In an early publication, The 
Delinquent Child and the Home,' his supple- 
mentary section on “Legal Problems In- 
volved in the Establishment of the Juvenile 
Court” remains a classic statement. The 
Cook County Juvenile Court became world 
famous under his leadership, and visitors 
came from all parts of the country and from 
other countries to see the great children’s 
judge at work. 

Judge Mack served as the first president 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League of 
Chicago when Grace Abbott was beginning 
her great work for the hordes of friendless 
immigrants then pouring into the metropo- 
lis of the Middle West. He was president 
of the League as long as he remained in 
Chicago and was a personal friend and ad- 
viser of Grace Abbott and the other friends 
of the League long after his work as a federal 
-udge took him to other areas of service. 


t Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 1912. 
By S. P. Breckinridge and E. Abbott. 


He was one of the early friends of another 
great Chicagoan, Julius Rosenwald, and to- 
gether they worked out far-reaching plans 
of social progress. In the work of the Jewish 
Charities he was associated with Rabbi 
Hirsch and Julius Rosenwald in new, gener- 
ous and constructive plans. 

His outstanding work during the last war 
included his service as a member of the 
Board of Inquiry on Conscientious Objec- 
tors and his work as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Compensation and Insurance for 
soldiers and sailors and their dependents 
when he worked so brilliantly with his old 
friend Julia Lathrop, who, as chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, had initiated some 
prompt inquiries as to the status of the 
wives and children of servicemen. 

He was president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1912 and as presi- 
dent delivered an address on ‘Social Prog- 
ress.” He was, over the years, a devoted 
friend of the Survey magazine and served as 
chairman of the Survey board. 

Judge Mack was a great lawyer and a 
great judge. The Washington Post, in pay- 
ing tribute to his work on the federal bench, 
said in an editorial that, although he was 


one of our ablest appellate court judges, he had 
a fondness for trial work, and as a trial judge he 
probably had no equal. It became the practice 
to request him to preside over the trial of par- 
ticularly long and difficult cases. He had the 
rare gift of being able to deliver his charge orally 
to the jury, even in the most complicated case, 
with scarcely a reference to a note. 


He was one of the leaders of the Zionist 
movement, and Paul Kellogg, writing in the 
Survey, has said of him that 


in Jerusalem, they tell how he lifted his eyes to 
its hills, how he strove for economic and cul- 
tural developments there for his people. At 
Versailles he wove the mantle of protection 
thrown by the Peace Treaty over all minorities. 
.... We ask no more for the Jew than we do for 
anyone else. 


A singularly modest man, he had a rare 
and lovable personality, and his countless 
friends in Many parts of his own country 
and abroad are grateful that they can cher- 
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ish the memory of his great ability, which 
was dedicated so generously to the forward 
progressive movements of his day. 


COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
1883-1943 


tT sudden death of Courtenay Din- 
widdie, secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, at a time when he was 
working so ably and vigorously to prevent 
the unnecessary exploitation of children 
during the war, came as a great shock to 
large numbers of social workers in all parts 
of the country. 

Two weeks before his death he issued a 
challenging appeal to the friends of children, 
urging the importance of persuading boys 
and girls of high-school age to return to their 
classes from their vacation jobs. To those 
who were tempted to remain at work in- 
stead of returning to school, he pointed out 
that before the war there were few worth- 
while jobs for those without high-school 
diplomas and that this situation would re- 
turn after the war. He said plainly that 
parents who encouraged these young work- 
ers to continue in jobs instead of going back 
to school were not showing patriotism but 
lack of good judgment. 

Courtenay Dinwiddie had a long career 
in social work, beginning with his service as 
secretary to the president of the board of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals; later he was 
executive secretary of the New York City 
Visiting Committee of the State Charities 
Aid Association; and he also served as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Child 
Health Council from 1920 to 1923; and then 
as director of the Child Health Program of 
the Commonwealth Fund. In 1930-31 he 
was consultant in child hygiene for the New 
York City Health Department. 

His service as secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee from 1931 until his 


death was outstanding. He was tireless in 
his efforts to protect children in agriculture; 
he was active in work for the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and vigilant in watching its 
enforcement. He was a leading figure in the 
White House Conference of 1940, and, after 
this country entered the war, he had given 
devoted service in trying to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of children under the guise of 
patriotism. 


MARY IRENE ATKINSON 
1890-1943 


IRECTOR of Child Welfare Services for 
the United States Children’s Bureau 
when this important service was organized 
in 1935 under the Social Security Act, Miss 
Atkinson had been known for a much longer 
period as a leader in the child welfare field. 
Before beginning her work at Washington 
Miss Atkinson had been superintendent of 
the Division of Charities in the Public Wel- 
fare Department of her home state of Ohio. 
She had also served for a period of years on 
the staff of the Child Welfare League of 
America and had edited the Bulletin of the 
League. 

“Mary Irene,” as she was affectionately 
called by a wide circle of friends in social 
work, was an able, vigorous executive, who 
believed earnestly in the importance and 
value of social work to the helpless, to the 
destitute, and to those in trouble. She was 
an interesting and fluent speaker with 
forthright, clearly defined convictions. She 
kept the faith in dark days and in good 
times alike. Her early death is a great loss 
to social work and especially to the field of 
child welfare. Most of all her death is a per- 
sonal loss to a host of friends and fellow- 
workers who had enjoyed the privilege of 
sharing “Mary Irene’s” warmth and kind- 
ness. She had a rare gift of making friends, 
and her death will leave many of us poorer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The WPA and Federal Relief Policy. By Don- 
ALD S. Howarp. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. 879. $4.00. 

If we believe, with Henry Adams, that “all 
experience is an arch, to build upon,” then Dr. 
Howard has presented to us in this volume an 
extremely valuable view of the rather complex 
arch of federal relief policy and program with 
comments on its strengths and weaknesses. At 
some time after the war we shall doubtless once 
again face the problem of widespread unemploy- 
ment, and there seems to be at least an even 
chance that we shall not have had the foresight 
to cushion the shock through extension of the 
social insurances. Let us hope that we shall at 
least have the hindsight to profit by our ex- 
perience in relief administration, a compre- 
hensive account of which is furnished by Dr. 
Howard. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a review 
of the outstanding facts about the operation of 
the W.P.A. program. The program is presented 
in its organization setting; it is viewed in terms 
of projects undertaken; its wage policies, con- 
ditions of employment, and eligibility factors 
are presented in carefully substantiated detail; 
and finally, the volume of W.P.A. employment 
is set forth against various estimates of the vol- 
ume of need for work at different times. This 
section of the book, which might easily have be- 
come a deadly mass of undigested statistics and 
quotations from administrative orders, has been 
kept alive by the author’s device of high- 
lighting informed opinion, both critical and de- 
fensive, on most of the issues. It is no dry 
chronicle but rather an exposition designed to 
foster increased understanding. 

The final section of the book, “The Broader 
Issues,”’ will, however, be of paramount interest 
to most readers. It is here that Mr. Howard 
shapes his conclusions and, of course, invites 
difference of opinion by that very action. 
Some may not agree that a work program is pref- 
erable to a work-relief program; some may take 
issue with the conclusion that such a program 
should be federally administered; many will 
doubtless criticize the author’s conclusion that 
the categorizing of individuals as “employable” 
and “unemployable” is both practical and de- 
sirable in the development of a program of as- 


sistance and public work; many will object to 
his proposal that assistance to “employable” 
persons be administered by the agency respon- 
sible for training, retraining, and the provision 
of public work rather than by the agency ad- 
ministering assistance to “unemployable”  per- 
sons; but most of those who take issue with him 
will feel that arguments pro and con have been 
fairly presented and will find their own thought 
both stimulated and clarified thereby. 

Public welfare officials will find among the 
conclusions cogent arguments for viewpoints 
they have long held. William Hodson said: 
“The answer to unemployment is employment.” 
Dr. Howard puts it thus: “The right to re- 
lief .. . . must be superseded by a prior right 
—the right to live without having to rely on re- 
lief.” While relief programs are still needed, 
however, he advocates federal financial par- 
ticipation in a general relief program. 

In the background discussion of the ‘‘prob- 
lem of relief” with which the book is prefaced, 
there is stated one truth which has been repeat- 
edly recognized but apparently never fully ap- 
preciated. The author cites as a fundamental 
dilemma the lack of a clear and resolute at- 
titude toward the problem of meeting relief 
needs. The American heart insists that people 
be cared for, while the American head cannily 
warns against “pampering,” which might result 
in making people prefer relief to “honest work.” 
The result has been a middle course (or perhaps 
one rather lower than middle) which some die- 
hards have attacked as a “‘something-for-noth- 
ing” program sure to destroy individual in- 
itiative, while more numerous, if less vocal, 
critics have held it to be so far from adequate as 
to undermine the health and morale of the un- 
employed worker and thus to rob him of that 
same initiative. The alternating considerations 
of fiscal caution and concern for the “unfor- 
tunate” have tended to obscure the view that 
relief should be administered as a constructive 
program. Into it we should put everything that 
is necessary to preserve or restore the indi- 
vidual’s productive capacity or, if that should 
prove impossible, to maintain a decent mini- 
mum standard of living. Such a course is not 
cheap, but it is economical. 

Many administrators and others may be 
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frightened away from Dr. Howard’s book by 
its length. That would be unfortunate, for to- 
morrow’s program should be built on the arch of 
yesterday’s experience; and our experience in 
the field of federal relief policy and practice is 
not likely to be related more adequately, more 
interestingly, or in a more thought-provoking 
manner than it is set forth in this volume. 


Howarp L. RuSsSsELL 


American Public Welfare Association 
Chicago 


The Pillars of Security. By Str WILLIAM H. 
BEVERIDGE. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. Pp. 248. $2.50. 


This book is a collection of essays and ad- 
dresses given by Sir William Beveridge and 
dating, for the most part, since the publication 
of his now famous Social Insurance and Allied 
Services; it is in large measure a defense of that 
report. The defense and explanation of the plan 
for social security are broadly based, because 
the author believes that the problems of social 
security and the solutions for these problems 
are affected by the war, by the kind of peace 
which is finally achieved, and by the general as- 
pects of national planning. 

The value of Pillars of Security lies in the at- 
tempt of Sir William to state the relation of so- 
cial security to political and economic organiza- 
tion both within and without the British nation. 
First, the war must be decisively won or there 
can be neither civil rights nor social security. 
Then, while the war is yet going on, there must 
be national planning for peacetime. The state 
has an obligation to all the people to make a de- 
sign so that the skill and labor of the citizens 
will be efficiently applied to natural resources. 
No plan for social security can survive if the 
problem of mass unemployment remains un- 
solved, and it cannot be solved without re- 
gard to “the policies and circumstances of other 
nations.” Security walks on three legs: es- 
tablishment of justice in place of force as the 
arbiter between nations, reasonable opportunity 
of productive work for every individual, and as- 
surance of income to prevent want when, for 
any reason, one cannot work. 

In a chapter on “Children’s Allowances and 
the Race” Beveridge suggests the children’s al- 
lowances paid without regard to family income 
would contribute to improvement in the qual- 
ity of the race and would probably stimulate the 


birth rate. Following R. A. Fisher’s “genetical 
theory of natural selection,’”’ Beveridge believes 
that children’s allowances should provide a 
basic amount for minimum subsistence and 
supplementary amounts in accordance with the 
ability of children to receive and profit by edu- 
cation. The latter would tend to equalize oppor- 
tunity, irrespective of the economic stratum of 
society into which a child is born. Because of 
this biological effect of children’s allowances, 
Sir William regards them as a pillar of security 
equal in importance to comprehensive health 
service and maintenance of employment. 

Pillars of Security suffers from being a col- 
lection of separately planned essays and ad- 
dresses. Publication in book form was an after- 
thought. Some of the chapters are only re- 
motely related to the author’s central thesis, 
and there is too much repetition. Yet it is a 
useful little book, because it attempts to state 
the function of social security in the social 
order in general terms. A more rigorous and 
systematic treatment of this subject, however, 
is greatly needed. 

R. CLYDE WHITE 

University of Chicago 


England’s Road to Social Security. By KARL DE 
ScHweErnitz. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. x+281. 
$3.00. 


Mr. de Schweinitz’ book has been written to 
inform American readers of the more significant 
trends in English poor law and social insurance 
legislation from the year 1349 through the pub- 
lication of the report, Social Insurance and 
Allied Services, by Sir William Beveridge. 
In his Preface the author states that his volume 
is addressed to: 
first, administrators of social security—both in- 
surance and assistance—and men and women pre- 
paring themselves for such work, as well as the 
members of county, state, and federal boards in this 
field; and second, college students—graduate and 
undergraduate—in sociology, political science, and 
related areas; . . . . also to the person who would like 
to become acquainted with one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of English history. 


The question is whether or not the long and 
complicated history of public relief and social 
security legislation and administration can be 
made easily digestible to such a wide audience. 
Certainly the period covered is a most in- 
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teresting one, and the various English experi- 
ments and failures should be known to every 
American student seriously interested in social 
security legislation. For that purpose there does 
not appear to be any short cut; and the three 
long volumes on English Poor Law History, by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, although they bring 
the story down only through 1929, will long re- 
main the classic on this subject. As to board 
members and other interested persons to whom 
the book is also addressed, one may well be skep- 
tical about their interest in such a historical re- 
view. What is needed for them is, perhaps, a 
simpler interpretation of the English experience 
and one that is related to our American social 
welfare objectives and problems. 

The only one of the English reformers to 
whom a special chapter is devoted is the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, the Scottish clergy- 
man; and this reviewer, for one, questions 
that his life and works justify the amount of 
space given to him. During the period cov- 
ered there were many magnificent figures 
whose ideas and proposals were forward look- 
ing and progressive; but in review Dr. Chalm- 
ers can hardly be included as among that 
group. To the author he is important be- 
cause “he formulated a philosophy and evolved 
a method” and, further, “he created a theory 
about the helping of people in need and then 
translated it into a practice.” As to his ‘‘meth- 
odology,” later developed by the London 
Charity Organization Society, which was that 
of investigation of the applicants’ need and per- 
sonal service to the poor, there can be little dis- 
agreement about the importance of the social 
case-work method and its application to each in- 
dividual case. His “philosophy,” as the author 
admits, was typically that of the English upper 
classes who believed that great inequities in 
wealth and opportunity were foreordained by 
“natural laws.” He was basically opposed to 
public relief, believing that voluntary charity 
administered by almoners or the clergy was pref- 
erable; and, like many of his contemporaries 
and followers, he thought of poverty as a char- 
acter defect. Dr. Chalmers opposed the es- 
tablishment in Scotland of a compulsory poor 
rate administered by public officers, and it was 
not until 1844 that such financial provisions 
were made. Altogether, his philosophy was 
negative in its approach to the great problems 
of poverty and destitution and failed to have 
any liberalizing effect upon English thought 
and opinion. 


The reviewer further disagrees that the Stat- 
ute of Labourers (1349) marks the beginning of 
England’s road to social security. This is, per- 
haps, a minor point, since Mr. de Schweinitz 
goes on in chapter i, “Poverty a Concern of 
Government,” to discuss the repressive features 
of this act. It is, however, important in a his- 
torical study that the events occurring in a par- 
ticular period should be given their proper em- 
phasis in relation to the whole, and it was not 
until the sixteenth century that English legis- 
lation can be regarded as embodying any con- 
cept of social security. 

Any attempt to telescope nearly six hundred 
years of English poor law experience in 281 
pages obviously presents many problems in the 
selection and organization of the great mass 
of material which is available on this subject. 
The reviewer has suggested certain points of 
disagreement as to selection and emphasis, 
and there are others which might be discussed. 
However, students and workers unfamiliar 
with the English background should profit 
from reading this work and will find much that 
is of interest and profit to them. 


ELIZABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 


Our Age of Unreason: A Study of the Irrational 
Forces in Social Life. By FRANZ ALEXANDER, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. Pp. 371. $3.00. 


Dr. Alexander opens his discussion by noting 
that in an era of scientific enlightenment and of 
great technical achievements, which if intelli- 
gently used could render the life of all peoples 
more satisfactory than ever before, we are con- 
fronted with the wholesale destruction of life 
and property. This dilemma he attributes to 
the fact that human relationships are not gov- 
erned primarily by reason but by essentially ir- 
rational emotional forces. He states, further, 
that man’s mastery of nature has proved a curse 
rather than a blessing in the hands of men ig- 
norant of their own personalities and of human 
relationships. Recognition of the danger im- 
plicit in the gap between the natural and social 
sciences, he believes, has led to two kinds of at- 
titudes: one, that relatively isolated phenome- 
non, a distrustful antagonism to science in gen- 
eral which has resulted in an appeal to a return 
to “medieval obscurantism,” as manifested in a 
neo-scholastic trend in a few American universi- 
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ties and colleges; the other, a constructive em- 
phasis upon the need for the scientific study of 
personality and human relationships. It is 
pointed out that as yet there has been too little 
scientific enlightment rather than too much, and 
the author comments that 


the critical, empirical attitude of the natural sci- 
ences must now be extended to the study of per- 
sonality and to the social sciences in order to achieve 
the same mastery of individual and social behavior 
which we have acquired over the forces of inanimate 
nature. 


The profession of social work inevitably must 
contribute to, and to an ever increasing extent 
utilize, these scientific disciplines in social wel- 
fare administration, and this book is therefore 
challenging for social workers. 

Dr. Alexander devotes the first part of his 
discussion to “a psychological analysis of the 
historical factors which have combined to pro- 
duce the present era.” He traces man’s striv- 
ings toward Utopia from Plato and Aristotle 
through Hobbes, Locke, Marx, and Pareto. The 
failure of past theories of social organization to 
yield anything better than this irrational era 
he attributes to complex factors and forces. A 
cycle from reason to unreason is thus completed 
from Locke to Pareto. In Dr. Alexander’s opin- 
ion, Freud contributes the basic understanding 
of human nature which could well introduce a 
new cycle, one more realistic in that it is scien- 
tific. A decisive point in Freud’s thinking is his 
recognition of man as both hero and villain at 
the same time. In this connection Dr. Alexan- 
der says: 


My clinical experience has made me aware of motives 
in people which they do not like to admit to them- 
selves, and which Nordau and many modern critics 
of traditional historiography claim to be the only 
motivating forces in man’s history. The same clini- 
cal experience has, however, also taught me not to 
overlook the other side of the picture. The basic 
concept of our discipline is that of conflict. If there 
were only one force in operation, how could conflict 
arise? 


He questions further: 


Why do people repress their asocial motives, ration- 
alize and vindicate their acts? Why has man de- 
veloped elaborate codes of morals and religion? .... 
The tiger does not feel any need of justifying his 
aggressions. 


And he concludes: 


That people at least pretend to be social is a sig- 
nificant fact in view of the appalling manifestations 


of human destructiveness. .... This desperate need 
for self-justification is an irrefutable proof that man 
is not only asocial but that he is also a socially 
minded being. 

He notes, further, that for the clinician these 
self-deceptions are a source of hope, because 


if conscience were not a force to reckon with man 
would cynically indulge his destructive inclinations 
without the need for self-justification. He must, 
however, compromise with his conscience. The 
question is, When will its low voice become louder? 


Understanding of this factor of conscience so 
that an enlightened social conscience may 
emerge is one of the significant considerations of 
later portions of the book. 

In a summary entitled “From the Emanci- 
pation of the Ego to the Unleash of the Uncon- 
scious” the emancipation of man is traced from 
feudalism through periods of liberation of con- 
science, through phases of peace and prosperity, 
and notably in America through its period of 
pioneer endeavor, in which man’s predatory ag- 
gressions have been utilized and/or modified 
through intellectual and scientific attainments, 
even though these very achievements have in 
the long run been used in predatory or unsocial 
ways. The economic and political liberation at- 
tained by man is said to have been attained 
most fully in the United States but never 
achieved in Germany and Russia. The present 
phase is described as one in which destructive 
and unconscious irrational forces unleashed in 
Germany represent forces ordinarily repressed 
in large measure in social life. He makes indis- 
putably clear that understanding of the present 
forces which confront and surround us calls for 
knowledge of psychodynamic principles most 
familiar to the psychiatrist. 

In the second part of the book, ““The Funda- 
mentals of Human Behavior,” the author pre- 
sents the psychological principles of psychoana- 
lytic thinking which will enable the reader to 
follow the social psychological discussion. Here 
the principle of inertia is emphasized—that is, 
the tendency of the psychobiological organism 
to resist change once satisfactory performances 
have been established. In this connection he 
stresses also the tendency toward regression to 
earlier satisfactory modes of behavior which oc- 
curs when the organism encounters overwhelm- 
ing obstacles or is exposed to change at too rapid 
tempo. These characteristics of living organ- 
isms constitute the key to our understanding of 
adaptive behavior and of morbid psychological 
processes in the individual. In relation to soci- 
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ety they are the basis for our understanding of 
the phenomenon of cultural lag and social dis- 
integration. The role of sexuality and the 
growth forces of human life which carry the in- 
dividual beyond absorption in himself to living 
in, through, and for others are discussed in 
terms of the biological tendency toward matura- 
tion. Sexual love and other creative drives are 
regarded as an expression of the surplus energy 
available in the organism when it has reached 
maturity and has something to give beyond the 
limits of its own individual needs. The author 
comments here, as at other points throughout 
the book, that his views constitute a reinterpre- 
tation of many of Freud’s theories, and one 
notable revision is in the theory of life and death 
instincts. This is a decisive factor in the sub- 
sequent discussion for the deterioration of so- 
cieties and the inevitableness of war as a condi- 
tion essential to human survival which Freud 
predicted but which Dr. Alexander, in the light 
of his reinterpretation, views with a less fatalis- 
tic pessimism. 

The author looks to the future in the third 
section of the book and anticipates an age of 
reason which may succeed our present age of 
unreason. He reviews the principles of dynamic 
sociology and discusses personal environment as 
a determinant of personality. He acknowledges 
also the part that man’s personality plays in 
creating his environment. The totalitarian state 
is described as an “insect society” in which man 
must be compensated for giving up individual 
liberty and self-identity. The democratic state 
is described as one which makes high demands 
on its members in terms of emotional maturity 
if individual liberty is not to be enacted and 
self-identity realized in primitive self-aggrandiz- 
ing ways which endanger democracy’s very ex- 
istence. While a democracy demands maturity, 
it is the form of social organization most favor- 
able to individual emotional growth, despite 
many elements in our present democratic 
schemes which, though not implicit in its na- 
ture, make it dangerous and difficult for the in- 
dividual to attain maturity. For example, the 
competitive basis on which it has been organized 
produces obstacles to growth, so that its sur- 
vival is menaced by a regressive tendency which 
is thereby set in operation. One notable in- 
stance of this regressive tendency is the wide- 
spread drift toward dependency as expressed in 
avoidance of responsibility on the part of the 
citizenry. A basic causal factor in the regressive 
trends of today, the author believes, is economic 


insecurity due to the problems in production 
and distribution created by several factors, such 
as “adherence to political and economic nation- 
alism (isolation) in a world in which nations 
have become more interdependent economically 
than ever before; adherence to a degree of eco- 
nomic freedom incompatible with the complex- 
ity of existing economic interaction; adherence 
to the ideal of competition in a world which re- 
quires more and more cooperation.” Another 
menace in that it, too, stimulates regressive 
trends is the nature of man’s work in an indus- 
trial society in which constructive outlets for 
aggression through creative activity are blocked. 
Dr. Alexander does not believe that man’s in- 
nate destructiveness must lead inevitably to 
war. He maintains that war is not the only out- 
let for aggression, and that a proper channeling 
of aggression into “new frontiers” as a further 
mastery of the physical environment and a re- 
direction of these impulses into political, social, 
and academic competitive fields could permit 
the maintenance of peaceful relationships. Im- 
portant for this development is the assurance to 
all individuals of minimum economic security 
and the opportunity to be self-supporting. It is 
the author’s conviction that the survival of de- 
mocracy demands that the common man be 
reared and educated with a full awareness of his 
personal responsibility in participating in the 
maintenance of a democratic way of life. In the 
context of the author’s presentation it is clear 
that “rearing” here implies the kind of relation- 
ship experiences which should render the indi- 
vidual emotionally receptive to educative efforts 
in this regard. With reference to the world situ- 
ation, Dr. Alexander expresses the opinion that 
a world peace based on an “enlightened social 
conscience which knows no economic, linguistic 
or racial barriers” will be possible only if the 
democratic nations have the opportunity to de- 
termine the peace and have knowledge of the 
nature of the psychological forces which human 
needs engender. 

The significance of Dr. Alexander’s presenta- 
tion for social work cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in a brief commentary. In general, it 
can be stated that the profession of social work 
deals with people who are experiencing some 
breakdown in their capacity to cope unaided 
with their own affairs. This breakdown may be 
due primarily to external forces beyond the con- 
trol of the person, or it may be partially, large- 
ly, or entirely due to factors within the person— 
that is, he may have created his social dilemma. 
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Whether the social problem is predominantly of 
external or of internal origin, the growth forces 
which carry the individual beyond absorption 
in himself to living in constructive relationships 
with others may well have been obstructed, so 
that regressive solutions frequently are being 
sought or may have become well entrenched. 
Social workers long had experienced the indi- 
vidual’s resistance to sudden imposed change as 
well as his recourse to earlier satisfactory modes 
of behavior. In their clients they had perceived, 
too, that lack of “surplus energy” to give be- 
yond the limits of individual need engendered 
by a meager life which has afforded more depri- 
vation, frustration, and hostility than gratifica- 
tion, realization, and love both in relationships 
and in circumstantial forces. Briefly, social 
workers have sought to help people who, im- 
mersed in troubles, have been able to have little 
concern beyond their self-absorbing struggle of 
the precarious moment, people who have had 
neither inner nor outer resources for creative 
activity, nor for the development of a socialized 
self. Social workers have known all too well that 
the meager life guarantees the ascendancy of 
man’s primitive strivings and that it does not 
develop individuals mentally and emotionally 
constituted to carry forward constructively the 
aims of a democracy. 

It is not strange, therefore, that social work- 
ers have been peculiarly receptive to the psy- 
choanalytic orientation. It made more mean- 
ingful much which they had observed; it 
brought new insights for helping people effec- 
tively; it made clear, also, the import of their 
past efforts to help people live less regressively 
and more productively. It gave significance not 
only to the individual by individual efforts of 
social case work, but also to. the long adverse 
but now to some extent rewarded struggle for 
comprehensive social security programs, and for 
all those nation-wide social welfare and health 
measures which constitute a safeguard to the 
democratic way of life. Psychoanalytic think- 
ing has exerted a dynamic influence on social 
work both in bringing a new orientation to so- 
cial workers and in affirming the validity of so- 
cial work’s past, present, and future place in a 
democratic scheme which has suffered for want 
of scientific enlightenment in human relation- 
ships. Social workers have accepted scientific 
method in varying measure and have painstak- 


ingly sought to apply, with varying attainment - 


of skill, concepts derived from Freud in their 
work with people. Many of them have arrived 


at a point which will render them increasingly 
receptive to these concepts as expanded and 
amended by Dr. Alexander, largely because 
their own experience affirms the validity of his 
thinking. 

Now in time of war, social work, exposed to 
the impact of change at rapid tempo and to 
overwhelming odds which in certain areas it 
will be unable to surmount, may experience 
some setbacks—even regressions to its earlier 
ways of doing and thinking. At such a time it 
is to be hoped that social welfare leaders and 
educators will adhere to planning and teaching 
which looks to the future rather than to the 
emergency pressures of the moment. This im- 
plies, among other orientations, a continued em- 
phasis on the scientific study of human relation- 
ships, in order that the social services may be 
administered “in the light of the knowledge of 
the nature of the psychological forces which hu- 
man needs engender.” In the midst of disinte- 
grating forces social workers should find in Dr. 
Alexander’s book a reorientation to the signifi- 
cance of their work and a challenge to interpret 
their understanding of individuals into broad 
social planning. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


Foundations for a Science of Personality. By 
ANDRAS ANGYAL, M.D., Po.D. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1941. Pp. 398. $2.25. 


For the last fifteen years psychiatry has been 
engaged in a process of revision and resynthesis 
of its basic facts and hypotheses. Its vitaliza- 
tion by the discoveries of psychoanalysis have 
brought it at last to the possibility of discover- 
ing its place and relationships among the other 
natural sciences. Clinical studies and labora- 
tory research have been more and more oriented 
toward this possibility. Psychosomatic medi- 
cine and neurophysiology have both begun to 
make significant contributions to our knowl- 
edge of man as a whole and in relation to his en- 
vironment. The trends in psychoanalysis itself 
have been toward a restatement of its theory 
(its data remain unchallenged) in terms of biol- 
ogy, from which its only real deviation has been 
terminological. The present volume is an im- 
portant manifestation of these tendencies. 

The author states: 

It is paradoxical, but unfortunately true, that 
psychiatry is the application of a basic science which 
does not yet exist..... The scope of a science of per- 
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sonality is, of course, much wider than to furnish a 
basis for psychiatry alone. It should have a central 
significance and serve as the foundation for all those 
sciences which deal with human beings from one or 
another specialized point of view. 


While it is gratuitous to remind the readers of 
this Journal that this is a fair definition of the 
actual scope of psychoanalysis, nevertheless it 
must be said that, semantically, psychoanalysis 
has thus far not succeeded in the task of estab- 
lishing this fact. The outstanding characteristic 
of Dr. Angyal’s work is its effort to construct a 
terminological system whose logical structure 
would meet the requirements of his definition of 
a science of personality. As such, it is a scholar- 
ly, closely reasoned essay which requires careful 
study. Like Freud’s metapsychology, it “deals 
with general principles only and is intended to 
form the framework of a building which can be 
filled in with concrete material only by specific 
empirical investigation.” It adheres closely to 
the author’s guiding thought that 


a holistic theory of personality should not borrow 
its concepts from either physiology or psychology 
but should develop its own set of concepts. .... The 
concepts and terms in which we describe the facts 
referring to the total organism must be—to use an 
expression of William Stern—psychophysically 
neutral. 


It will be clear from the above that no ab- 
stract of the content of this book can do it jus- 
tice; and none will be attempted. However, sev- 
eral examples of its theoretical premises can be 
given: the organism is not a static structure but 
a dynamic organization; the life-process does 
not take place within the organism but between 
the organism and the environment, each of 
which is an indispensable pole of the life-proc- 
ess; life is a self-transcending process and does 
not merely tend to preserve a given state. Fur- 
ther: 


The human being has a characteristic tendency 
toward self-determination, that is, a tendency to re- 
sist external influence and to subordinate the heter- 
onomous forces of the physical and social environ- 
ment to its own sphere of influence; . . . . the limits 
of life extend as far as the organism is able to exert 
its influence on the events of the world..... The 
realm in which the biological total process takes 
place is the “biosphere,” that is, the realm or the 
sphere of life... .. The subject matter of our con- 
siderations is not organismic processes and environ- 
mental influences, but biospheric occurrences in their 
integral reality..... Personality is a larger unit 
than a mere individual organism, because it also in- 


cludes those factors through which it functions as a 
participant in the superindividual units of society 
and culture. 


These excerpts will perhaps convey the gen- 
eral trend of the thesis, but the book itself must 
be consulted if one is to gain an indispensable 
insight into what is still more important: the 
ramifications of the problem of a science of per- 
sonality. Whether or not the author’s postu- 
lates as such are accepted, either as themselves 
or as restatements of existing implicit ideas in 
the field, we have here an important contribu- 
tion to the thinking that must be done if we are 
to progress toward a comprehensive under- 
standing of man. The book is on the must list 
for all serious students of psychiatry. 


MAXWELL GiTeEtson, M.D. 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 


Behavior and Neurosis: An Experimental 
Psychoanalytic Approach to Psychobiological 
Principles. By Jutes H. MAsseRMAN, M.D. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. xv-+269. $3.00. 


Since Pavlov first published his obser- 
vations on experimental neuroses that oc- 
curred during the course of his investigations 
of conditioned reflexes in dogs, reports of ex- 
perimentally induced neuroses have been appear- 
ing with increasing frequency in the literature. 
Masserman’s book is one of this series, a very 
interesting report of the author’s studies of ex- 
perimentally induced neuroses in the cat. 

Unlike most of those who have made ex- 
perimental studies of animal behavior, the 
author of these studies is a psychiatrist and a 
psychoanalyst. The distinguishing feature of 
these studies is the fact that the author quite 
frankly attempts to understand and interpret 
the motives of his experimental animals’ be- 
havior, just as he would those of his psychi- 
atric patients. In interpreting the behavior of 
his experimental animals, he starts frankly with 
the assumptions that are basic for psychoanaly- 
sis: that the animal’s behavior is adaptive in 
character, that an organism will react only to 
situations that are “ ‘motivationally meaning- 
ful,’ i.e., directly or symbolically related to its 
psychobiological needs,” and that neurotic 
behavior results when there is too great a con- 
flict between mutually antagonistic motives. 
It is true that the concept of conflict and other 
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concepts borrowed from psychoanalysis have 
already become quite current in the literature 
on experimental neuroses, but they have not as 
yet won unequivocal acceptance, nor have they 
as yet been applied so simply and directly to the 
investigation of experimental neuroses as in the 
present study.. 

The chief method chosen by Masserman for 
eliciting experimental neuroses in cats is first 
to train the cat to lift the lid of a food box in re- 
sponse to a sound or light signal and then to 
frighten the cat by blowing a blast of air upon it 
while it is eating. The subsequent reaction of 
the cat to this experience Masserman interprets 
as a reaction to the conflict between the cat’s 
desire for the food and its fear of the air blast. 
Reactions differed in details in different cats, 
but there were a number of common features. 
We quote in part the author’s summary of the 
more typical reactions: 

Normally quiet cats subjected to motivationa! 
conflicts tended to show restlessness or agitation’ 
whereas habitually active cats developed marked re- 
striction of activity and a tendency to passivity. .... 

In animals which were subjected to air-blast or 
shock at food-taking the feeding signal which 
formerly had occasioned an immediate rush to the 
food-box, now induced crouching, hiding, vigorous 
attempts to escape from the apparatus, rapid and 
irregular pulse and respiration, trembling, and other 
behavior suggestive of marked anxiety or even 


. ... Some animals placed in the conflictful situa- 
tion rapidly developed stereotyped behavioral man- 
nerisms. 


The author characterizes some of these as 
“counter-phobic” in character. One cat, for 
example, 

after the second air-blast, compulsively crouched in 
a fixed posture behind the food-box on the side of the 
blast. [Another], at the feeding signal, would run to 
the food-box, insert his head beneath the lid, and 
then, instead of feeding, would remain immobile, 
staring at the experimenter for prolonged periods; 
this pattern did not change even when the animal 
was maximally hungry and the box was filled with 
food. 


Many of the animals refrained from feeding 
even in spite of prolonged hunger, and one is 
described as not only refusing to eat but 
snarling and attempting to scratch and bite 
anyone who offered him food. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
experimental analysis is Masserman’s attempt 
to experiment with different methods of 
therapy. These he lists as follows: 


1. Effect of Rest Periods 

2. Reduction of One of the Conflictful Drives [as, 
for example, by manual or forceful feeding just 
before the animal is placed in the cage] 

3. “Reassurance” and “Persuasion” through 
“Transference Relationships” [i.e., petting, feed- 
ing and caring for them, thus cultivating de- 
pendence upon the person who customarily 
cares for and feeds them] 

4. “Forced” Solution of the Motivational Conflict 
by Environmental Manipulation [this was ac- 
complished either’ by prolonged hunger or by 
putting food within sight of the animal during 
the experiment and, finally, by forcing the ani- 
mal closer and closer to the food and air-blast 
by means of a transparent barrier] 

. Effects of Normal Behavior of a Cage-Mate 

6. Partial Control of the Experimental Situation by 
the Animal Subject [this was accomplished by 
training the animals to activate the signals 
themselves by depressing a switch before they 
were exposed to the air-blast] 


The most effective of these methods ap- 
peared to be the forced solution of the con- 
flict, which, by pushing the experimental 
animal closer and closer to the food-box, 
finally practically forced it to take the food in 
spite of the air-blast and thus achieved what 
the author correctly compares to the working- 
through of a conflict in psychoanalytic therapy. 
Of considerable interest also is the fact that 
those animals that had been trained to activate 
the signals themselves by depressing a switch 
were afterward much more readily cured of 
their neurosis than animals that had been mere- 
ly exposed passively to these sound or light 
signals. It was easier for these cats to overcome 
their fear of the switch and then to accustom 
themselves to the air-blast after they them- 
selves had manipulated the switch to activate 
the signals and bring the food into the box than 
it was for the other cats to regain courage to ex- 
pose themselves to the air-blast by approach- 
ing food that had dropped into the box without 
any previous manipulation upon their own 
part. This obviously corresponds to the psy- 
choanalytic principle that the disturbing effects 
of a traumatic memory may often best be over- 
come by the patient’s playing an active role in 
re-enacting an experience to which he had pre- 
viously been compelled to submit passively. 

The second part of the book consists of a re- 
view of the literature upon experimental neu- 
roses in which the author contrasts his own 
approach to the more mechanistic approach of 
previous workers to the study of behavior. One 
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of the most important points brought out in this 
discussion is the fact that it is conflict rather 
than frustration that leads to neurotic behavior. 
Frustration alone apparently does not lead to 
neurosis. This distinction has been pointed out 
by Maier and by a number of other workers. 
Much of the discussion in this part of the book, 
however, is polemic in tone, and sometimes the 
author does not take the trouble to understand 
the views he is criticizing. There is a great deal 
of verbatim quotation, but in a few instances 
quotations are made out of context in a way 
that is definitely misleading. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the author’s advocacy of the 
method of interpreting behavior in terms of its 
motivation and of the total situation to which 
the animal is reacting is one-sided and does 
not do full justice to the considerations that 
originally led Pavlov to attempt to disregard 
the goal-directed character of behavior. 

At a time when a loose kind of anthropomor- 
phic and teleological thinking was in vogue, 
Pavlov struggled rather desperately to disci- 
pline himself and his co-workers to think in 
strictly mechanistic terms by refusing rigidly to 
pay attention to the fact that animal or human 
behavior is in any way motivated or goal- 
directed. Many of Pavlov’s pupils as well as 
others in later years have been coming increas- 
ingly to the realization that such an attempt to 
formulate the mechanisms of behavior in terms 
that ignore its adaptive and goal-directed char- 
acter is not only highly artificial but even dis- 
torts our understanding of the animal’s reac- 
tions to the experimentally simplified situations 
that Pavlov attempted to produce in his condi- 
tioned-reflex experiments. Pavlov based his con- 
ditioned-reflex concept upon the observation 
that if some indifferent stimulus, such as the 
sound of an electric buzzer, regularly preceded 
the intake of food, the dog would begin to se- 
crete saliva in reaction to the sound of the elec- 
tric buzzer (which Pavlov called the ‘“condi- 
tioned stimulus’’) without waiting to receive the 
food in its mouth (which Pavlov called the “un- 
conditioned stimulus”). Thus the conditioned 
reflex is a purely mechanistic concept. A stimu- 
lus that regularly precedes an unconditioned 
stimulus will after a time become capable of 
eliciting the same reflex response as the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus. In this way, according to 
Pavlov’s formulation, the sight of food becomes 
conditioned to elicit the same reflex response as 
the unconditioned stimulus—taking food into 
the mouth. 


Secretion of saliva, however, is not the dog’s 
only reaction to the sight of food or to another 
stimulus that has been associated with food. 
Especially if the dog is not restrained, it will 
run to get the food, which is a very different 
reaction from the reaction that would be in- 
duced by taking food into the mouth. In other 
words, we have here a reaction that is most 
easily understood in terms of motivation. 
In everyday life we would say that the dog 
runs to get the food. To attempt to explain 
this simple act in terms of conditioned re- 
flexes without mentioning that the dog’s behav- 
ior is motivated by the desire for food requires 
a rather complex analysis. Such an analysis has, 
indeed, already been attempted by Hull and 
other workers who still accept enthusiastically 
Pavlov’s ideal of a purely mechanistic approach 
to the problems of behavior. In the literature 
upon conditioned reflexes, however, criticism 
has increasingly been directed against the dis- 
tortions that seem to arise when we attempt to 
apply too mechanistically the conditioned-reflex 
concept of Pavlov and struggle to avoid com- 
pletely concepts that recognize the animal’s mo- 
tives. 

In direct contrast to Pavlov’s attempt to 
ignore motivation, psychoanalysis has from the 
beginning recognized frankly that behavior is 
motivated by purposes, wishes, and biological 
needs and has sought systematically to inter- 
pret it in terms of the wishes or needs that it is 
seeking to satisfy. Increasingly, as the rigid ex- 
clusion of concepts of motivation in the Pav- 
lovian system has fallen into criticism, there 
has been a tendency to approach animal be- 
havior, also, with an interpretive point of view 
similar to that of psychoanalysis. One of the 
chief merits of Masserman’s study is its simple 
and direct application of the interpretive 
method to the experimental analysis of neu- 
roses. 

The author, however, seems to fail to recog- 
nize that experimental investigations of be- 
havior should attempt to solve two kinds of prob- 
lems. One problem is to interpret the motives 
of behavior. This is essentially an interpretive 
problem for whose solution we make use of 
common-sense intuitive knowledge to guess 
what are the goals toward which a person or 

*C. L. Hull, “Mind, Mechanism and Adaptive 
Behavior,” Psychological Review, XLIV (1937), 1, 
and C. L. Hull et al., Mathematico-deductive Theory 
of Rote Learning: A Study in Scientific Methodology 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940). 
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animal is striving. Psychoanalysis is based on a 
refinement of this interpretive method. The 
reviewer agrees with the author that one is in 
danger of getting a totally distorted concept of 
the mechanisms of behavior if one attempts to 
avoid inferences or interpretations as to what 
are its motives or goals. 

On the other hand, once we have understood 
the motives or adaptive significance of behav- 
ior, we have by no means grasped the mecha- 
nisms by means of which the animal is able to 
achieve its goals or as a result of which it fails to 
achieve its goals. This is the second problem 
which the experimental investigation of be- 
havior is struggling to solve. The author is, for 
the most part, content to establish the fact that 
the animal’s behavior is not mechanistically re- 
flex but adaptive in character, that an organism 
will react only to situations that are “ ‘moti- 
vationally meaningful,’ i.e., directly or sym- 
bolically related to its psychobiological needs,” 
and that neurotic behavior results when there is 
too great a conflict between mutually antago- 
nistic motives. Any psychoanalyst would, of 
course, agree with these propositions. Once we 
have recognized that behavior is adaptive and 
meaningful, however, we are again faced with 
the problems that Pavlov was attempting to 
solve—problems as to what are the detailed 
mechanisms by means of which an animal suc- 
ceeds in behaving in a way that achieves satis- 
faction for its needs, as in rational behavior, or 
as a result of which it fails to do so, as in 
neuroses. Problems of this second category do 
not interest the author, and he seems, indeed, 
to be completely blind to their existence. 


THomAS M. FRENCH, M.D. 
Chicago 


War and Children. By ANNA FREvD and Dor- 
otHy T. BuRLINGHAM. New York: Medical 
War Books, 1943. Pp. 191. $3.50. 


It is a pleasure to see the authors’ observa- 
tions on war-disturbed children summarized in 
book form. Their knowledge is now available to 
a much larger audience than their original 
mimeographed reports could reach. For the last 
three years Miss Freud and Mrs. Burlingham 
have been supervising three residential English 
nurseries for preschool children who have been 
orphaned, bombed, or evacuated during the 
war. The first half of the book is devoted to 
conclusions, while the second half gives excerpts 


from the monthly nursery reports. It is not pos- 
sible to detail in a review all the valuable infor- 
mation which this book conveys. Only a few of 
the high points in the conclusions can be cited. 
For example, the thesis is advanced that war is 
harmful to children mostly because it makes it 
difficult for the small child to learn to repress 
his aggressions when he sees so much open ag- 
gression around him. Physical suffering and 
even the shock, of being bombed do not usually 
produce overt neurotic disturbances in children. 
Even infants show little shock or anxiety from 
bombing unless they are separated from their 
parents at the time. It is the sudden interrup- 
tion of the parent-child relationship that con- 
stitutes the real trauma. The anxieties which 
air raids produce in children are classified under 
five heads: (1) reality anxiety, (2) fear of the 
instincts, (3) fear of punishment, (4) communi- 
cated anxiety, and (5) fear relating to the death 
of the father. The book contains much data on 
mourning in babies, on the way in which parents 
and children express their mutual ambivalence, 
on the development of the mother-child rela- 
tionship, and on regressive reactions to its in- 
terruption. Such symptoms as temper tan- 
trums, greed, bed-wetting, and thumb-sucking 
are included in this category. The different 
ways in which children abreact anxiety are 
equally well delineated. Prominent among 
these mechanisms are denial of reality and with- 
drawal of object interest. The authors note, for 
instance, that after one or two changes in resi- 
dence, children often show a very complete 
withdrawal from people which is difficult to un- 
do. Child-placing agencies may learn from such 
examples the extremely traumatic effect on 
their charges of frequent replacements in foster- 
homes. The authors’ material further docu- 
ments the well-known fact that habit-training 
depends to a large degree on unbroken contact 
between the child and his mother. Of interest is 
the authors’ technique for minimizing the anxi- 
ety and regression resulting from interruption 
of the emotional ties between mother and child. 
They advise separation from the parents in slow 
stages with frequent visits by the mother during 
the first month of residence in the nursery. Such 
visits produce violent emotional upheavals in 
the child. These are to be welcomed, for they 
enable him to work out the trauma of separation 
without utilizing repression with all its dan- 
gerous consequences. Frequent visiting by par- 
ents is encouraged throughout the child’s stay. 
Regressions in habit-training and disturbances 
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in object relations are thereby reduced to a 
minimum. Evacuation of children in groups 
accompanied by their well-known teachers, 
nurses, and playmates also minimizes chil- 
dren’s emotional disturbances. 

One is impressed in reading this book by the 
real understanding which the authors show of 
the parent-child relationship in all its aspects. 
One is also struck by the extraordinary capacity 
of young children for self-healing, if they are 
given enough time and are placed in a reason- 
ably secure environment. The simple language 
of the authors will appeal to everyone, and 
ample clinical material provides vivid documen- 
tation of their conclusions. This book can be 
recommended unequivocally to anyone who 
deals with children or who is interested in hu- 
man motivation. It proves the old axiom that 
good things often come in small packages. 


A. H. VANDER VEER, M.D. 
University of Chicago 


The New American: A Handbook of Necessary 
Information for Aliens, Refugees and New 
Citizens. Compiled and edited by FRANcIs 
KALNay and RICHARD CoLLins. New York: 
Greenberg Publisher, 1941. Pp. xii+388. 
$2.50. 


Wartime gives added importance to a recent 
book centering about aliens and citizens in the 
United States. The title, The New American, 
does not begin to suggest its uses, nor does its 
subtitle, A Handbook of Necessary Information 
for Aliens, Refugees and New Citizens. 

The book is even more important to the old- 
stock American who is so little conversant with 
the new rules and regulations and the federal 
statutes governing the immigrant, old and 
new. The book is particularly important to such 
Americans if they are called upon for advice and 
counsel as they meet the alien in the armed 
forces, in defense industries, in election booths 
where their citizenship status is questioned, in 
social service agencies—public and private—in 
the classroom. The fact that, under the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940, there were found to 
be upward of five million residents of the various 
states who had not yet become citizens of the 
United States means that interest in the subject 
matter of this book should certainly become na- 
tion wide—perhaps world wide. 


Why they have not yet become citizens is no 
longer the question. Many, it is known, are old, 


have never learned English, have been too en- 
grossed in making a living, or have failed to take 
out citizenship papers through sheer negligence or 
timidity. Others have had their applications turned 
down on technicalities and have not applied again. 
Still others have not been here long enough... .. 
At present there is a widespread desire in the 
alien population for American citizenship. It is not 
entirely prompted by growing economic, social and 
legal pressures. Nor by the knowledge that, for a 
large majority, Europe has closed its doors against 
any possibility of their return. These circumstances 
have been influential, rather, in evoking memories 
of the reasons that impelled them to come here, to a 
realization that the democratic America which was 
once their hope and refuge is to-day their chief war- 
rant for future hope and happiness, and that they 
have not yet discharged their full obligation to it. 


The intricacies of the new Nationality Code 
of 1940 are well handled, with enough excerpts 
to prove a ready and much-needed reference for 
married women, for foreign-born men who are 
the husbands of American citizens, for the chil- 
dren of immigrants, and for adopted children 
in their search for an answer to the puzzling 
question, “Am I or am I not a citizen of the 
United States?” It is especially useful also to 
have quickly at hand a printed schedule of the 
ten various types of naturalization fees, so that 
the applicant who must save his funds in order 
to meet these costs—so often beyond his reach— 
will if possible have thé money in hand at the 
time when the payment is required. The sec- 
tions quoted from this comprehensive but little 
understood act are likewise a very convenient 
source of information as to the possibilities of 
naturalization for alien enemies in wartime, now 
so leading a consideration in view of the large 
numbers of Germans and Italians in this coun- 
try; of the special naturalization privileges of 
persons serving in the armed forces of the Unit- 
ed States; information for those against whom 
the government proceeds toward revocation of 
naturalization; information for persons misin- 
formed of citizenship status; and for those who 
may not even know it but who may have expa- 
triated through loss of nationality. 

Akin to these questions with respect to citi- 
zenship are the difficulties as to ‘Records of Ar- 
rival’? treated in chapter ii, which would seem 
more logical if the arrangement of the book 
treated them in sequence. There are old steam- 
boat schedules and saint’s day helps for the 
naturalization adviser or applicant in this oblig- 
atory search for the long-forgotten boat and 
place and date of arrival—now so vital to the 
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success of the foreign-born in achieving full citi- 
zenship. As long as the federal naturalization 
laws make of them “‘a mountain out of a mole 
hill,” these little tools of history can in turn 
make this governmental fetish less of a closed 
door to citizenship. 

Akin to the chapter on “Records of Arrival,” 
and which again should not be separated but 
should for sequence be grouped with it in the 
book, is chapter ii on “Change of Immigrant 
Status’”—seven short pages which alone are 
worth the price of the whole book! These de- 
scribe the requirements and the complicated 
new processes under the Alien Registration Act 
of 1940 through which certain restricted groups 
of persons may adjust temporary to permanent 
immigration status and be charged to their re- 
spective country-of-birth quotas. Until they do 
so, they cannot even begin naturalization in the 
United States. In view of the precarious situa- 
tion of certain homeless visitors in this country, 
caught here by the invasions of their own coun- 
tries, in view of their very superior qualifications 
for United States citizenship, and in view of the 
government’s present vigorous program of sift- 
ing through deportation hearings, pending its 
future opportunity to execute deportation war- 
rants, all possible use should be made at this 
time of the limited privileges of readjustment of 
status for permanent residence under this 
“Smith Act” of 1940. Francis Kalnay’s book 
places the necessary information in hand. 

There is an interesting chapter on “The Ref- 
ugee Problem,” with a short story of the Domin- 
ican Republic settlement at Sosua. Such facts 
will be increasingly helpful as the world situation 
again permits the resettlement of uprooted 
peoples. 

Those sections of the book most immediately 
useful to the aliens, refugees, and new citizens, 
for whom it purports to be written, are the 
chapters dealing with alien rights and restric- 
tions, including some discriminations, which 
present a survey of the legislation of the various 
states with respect to the practice of professions 
and licensed occupations; likewise with respect 
to marriage and divorce; employment in public 
programs and services; an explanation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and of the Social Se- 
curity Act; a directory of American organiza- 
tions helping immigrants and refugees and of 
institutions serving the foreign-born, which, 
however, are too incomplete to be quite satis- 
factory. 

There are other sections covering such mat- 


ters as locating relatives in Europe and the 
United States, the transmission of money, 
American passports, immigration regulations 
and laws, deportation, alien population, educa- 
tional requirements for citizenship, and a brief 
compendium of such information as appears, for 
instance, in the ordinary large almanac, includ- 
ing the text of the Constitution of the United 
States. : 

Books such as The New American grow in 
importance as wartime deepens the sense of the 
need of unity among the many peoples of the 
earth. It is a technical aid toward the mutual 
adjustment of races and peoples to one another 
in peace and understanding and co-operation 
here on American soil. 

ADENA M. RIcH 
Immigrants’ Protective League 
Chicago 


The Negro’s Share: A Study of Income, Con- 
sumption, Housing and Public Assistance. By 
RICHARD STERNER. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1943. Pp. xiit433. $4.50. 


This analysis of the “Negro’s share’’ in cer- 
tain economic and social benefits in America is 
one of the studies of the “Negro in American 
Life” sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Dr. Sterner, like Dr. Myrdal, director of the se- 
ries, comes from Sweden and consequently is 
said to bring to his task complete freedom from 
bias such as might affect an American. It seems 
possible, however, that this newness to the 
American scene might result in the overlooking 
of some more subtle aspects of the Negro’s posi- 
tion here. 

The book’s two major divisions include “Liv- 
ing Conditions” and “Social Welfare.” The 
study of occupational and employment trends, 
family composition, income, expenditure, etc., 
covered in the first part has great significance 
for students of the Negro in the American econ- 
omy. However, to social workers the second 
section’s analysis of the Negro’s participation in 
public welfare and public assistance programs 
is perhaps of greater interest. 

Dr. Sterner examined the Federal Emergency 
Relief program as it affected the Negro and con- 
cluded that in most instances Negroes had 
greater difficulty in obtaining relief and re- 
ceived proportionately smaller benefits than 
whites in similar economic circumstances. As 
would be anticipated, the largest differentials 
and the lowest average relief (to all clients as 
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well as to Negroes) occurred in the South, al- 
though there was considerable variation in pat- 
terns of distribution even among southern 
states. Evaluation of the W.P.A. shows not 
only that Negroes earned lower work-relief 
wages on the whole than whites but also that 
distribution of Negro workers in jobs indicated 
disproportionate numbers in the lower-paid clas- 
sifications of workers. Both factors are partially 
explained by the lesser training and skill pos- 
sessed by Negro workers. Community attitudes 
as another explanatory factor are touched upon 
lightly. It is particularly noteworthy that, al- 
though the proportion of Negroes employed on 
W.P.A. was higher than the proportion of non- 
whites in the total population, the proportion 
of Negroes in administrative, supervisory, or ex- 
pert jobs was negligible. One might expect race 
to be less of a handicap in programs more direct- 
ly under federal control. However, analysis: of 
the youth assistance programs indicates some 
underrepresentation of Negro youth in the 
C.C.C., especially in its early days before special 
efforts had been directed toward their greater 
participation. On the whole, there was larger 
representation in the N.Y.A. program, possibly 
due to greater participation of Negroes in the 
administrative aspects of that program. Be- 
cause of their greater poverty, however, in nei- 
ther program were Negroes served in proportion 
to actual need. The categorical assistance pro- 
grams, although based on federally approved 
framework, leave room for differentials in ad- 
ministration. Regional and color differences 
were found to operate to the less adequate care 
of Negroes in all of the categorical assistance 
programs with specially significant gaps in the 
A.D.C. program as it affects Negro children in 
the South, although outside the South they re- 
ceived somewhat higher benefits than white re- 
cipients. 

In view of the widespread recognition of the 
lack of decent housing for Negroes and the rigid 
patterns of residential segregation existing in 
northern as well as southern communities, the 
brief analysis of public housing policies is dis- 
appointing. Although Dr. Sterner advances 
strong criticism of the subsidized housing proj- 
ects as they have been developed, he does not 
give a comprehensive picture of the especially 
disadvantaged position of the Negro even in 
government-controlled housing. The wide- 
spread substandard housing of Negroes in both 
rural and urban communities is well pictured in 
earlier chapters on living conditions. Dr. Ster- 


ner records strong criticism of subsidized hous- 
ing projects as they have been developed and 
points out that failure to reach the lowest-in- 
come group particularly affects Negroes ad- 
versely. 

Considering the fact that the text of this 
book covers only 323 pages, the vast amount of 
information presented is remarkable. If condi- 
tions had warranted its development in two or 
more volumes, the study probably would have 
gained by more adequately interpreted statisti- 
cal data. The very comprehensive appendixes 
are especially valuable to a student. 


INABEL Burns LINDSAY 
Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


Social Welfare Work in Johannesburg. By D.N. 
Murray. Johannesburg: Radford, Adling- 
ton, Ltd., 1941. Pp. 334. 


Johannesburg, South Africa, is a city of ap- 
proximately 600,000 population, about equally 
divided between whites and colored people. As it 
is situated in the center of some of the richest 
gold mines in the world, it is very wealthy, but its 
wealth is inequitably divided, for the colored 
population is for the most part underclothed, 
undernourished, and unsuitably housed. Social 
Welfare in Johannesburg presents a picture of 
the welfare activities in this city of contrasts. 

The most striking fact is the number of agen- 
cies existing in this comparatively small city. 
The next is that of all the one hundred and thir- 
ty agencies only fourteen are set up to help the 
colored population. In addition there are four 
agencies that do not discriminate racially. There 
are several which do not specify a racial basis, 
but in a country like South Africa where racial 
prejudice is widespread the probability is that, 
unless it is specifically stated that the service is 
for all, there are definite racial and religious poli- 
cies governing intake. 

Johannesburg’s welfare services are divided 
not only along racial, but also along religious, 
lines. The major religions—Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish—have their own facilities for 
welfare services. In addition, there are many 
divisions among the Protestants, each sect car- 
ing for its own. The two largest are the Angli- 
can Church and the Dutch Reformed Church. 
This reflects the basic division between the 
Dutch- and English-speaking white popula- 
tions, which has served to make the racial prob- 
lem in South Africa more acute. 
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The result of all this differentiation between 
races, creeds, and colors is that there is tremen- 
dous duplication of services for the white popu- 
lation along with inadequate facilities for the 
others. 

The most important welfare agencies are the 
Union of South Africa Department of Social 
Welfare and the Johannesburg Municipal De- 
partment of Social Welfare, established in 1940. 
These public agencies are nonracial, but it is in- 
teresting to note that Johannesburg has a spe- 
cial department for Non-European and Native 
Affairs, which handles the health problems of 
the colored population. Also significant is the 
fact that there is a special school of social work 
for them. This parallels the prejudice against 
having non-Europeans attend the local univer- 
sity. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first 
lists the agencies, public as well as private. 
Part II gives extracts of laws relating to welfare 
work, including assistance and public health, 
which compare fairly favorably with similar 
laws in this country. Part III lists special funds 
that endow the private agencies for their par- 
ticular function. These include United Nations’ 
Relief Funds, union sickness benefit funds, and 
sectarian funds. 

Part IV is particularly interesting from a so- 
cial worker’s point of view. First of all, it pre- 
sents an illustration of the type of case work 
that is done. This is rather crude compared 
with that developed in the United States, and 
yet the important fact is that professional per- 
sonnel is employed to make the investigations 
and that an attempt at training is made. This is 
followed ‘by tables of ration scales as laid down 
by the Union Department of Social Welfare. 
There are three different scales, depending on 
whether the individual is white, colored, or 
Bantu. In changing cents to pence in these fig- 
ures it is well to remember that food is much 
cheaper in Johannesburg than it is here. Fi- 
nally, the book gives a list of clinics and some 
laws that had not been cited in the second part. 

Social Welfare in Johannesburg gives a very 
interesting picture of overlapping and badly dis- 
tributed agencies in a city where the concept of 
social work is gradually emerging. It is still in 
a very undeveloped state, but there is evidence 
to show that a beginning has been made and 
that progress toward a broader outlook may be 


expected. 
P SYLVIA BEHRMANN 


Newark Jewish Child Guidance Clinic 


The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control. Pre- 
pared by the INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON 
Crime. Newark, N.J.: 1942. Pp. 180. $1.00 
(paper). 

Compiled as a ready reference book in the 
field of interstate crime control, this interesting 
publication contains copies of the various uni- 
form laws drafted and recommended by the 
Commission, supplemented by descriptive state- 
ments, regulations, forms, and legal notes. Sep- 
arate chapters deal with such diverse questions 
as pursuit across state lines, extraditions, rendi- 
tion of witnesses, and interstate parole and pro- 
bation. In addition, chapters are devoted to the 
so-called “‘uniform” acts, having to do with ar- 
rest, firearms, and narcotics. Other chapters are 
concerned with crime prevention, criminal sta- 
tistics, and the relationship between war and 
crime; the latter two, by Emil Frankel and Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, respectively, are especially useful. 
On the whole, the editing has been done care- 
fully. 

The Interstate Commission on Crime, organ- 
ized in 1935, and made up of representatives of 
the forty-eight states and the federal govern- 
ment, has quite ably supplemented the pioneer 
work done in the field of uniform crime legisla- 
tion by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, which for over 
four decades has wrestled with the problems 
created by the vagaries and conflicts identified 
with our individualistic major jurisdictions. 
That these agencies have succeeded at all is 
tribute to their collective courage and tenacity; 
that the situation is still rather chaotic is an in- 
herent inevitability, with so many of our public 
services organized according to state boundaries 
rather than along the regional or national lines 
clearly indicated by the problems involved. 
Even that co-operation which has been secured 
is less comforting to those who care to look at 
the painful realities of the administrative an- 
archy so often involved in interstate agree- 
ments, even though they be dignified by the 
legal status of compacts. 

Social workers will be interested chiefly in 
the chapter which deals with parole and proba- 
tion. Some 35 states are signatory to the inter- 
state compact for the supervision of parolees 
and probationers, first drafted in 1934 by the 
Central States Parole and Probation Confer- 
ence meeting in Chicago. On December 31, 
1941, the 28 states which reported were super- 
vising 3,748 parolees sent to them from other 
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jurisdictions; Michigan exported to 20 of the 
signatory states; New York (a nonmember) dis- 
tributed parolees to 18 member states; Illinois 
and Indiana followed with 17 outlets. The case 
load of interstate parolees in Illinois was 623, 
while New Jersey reported 462. As one would 
expect, states in close proximity utilized the 
compact extensively, with Illinois supervising 
132 from Indiana and Indiana supervising 159 
from Illinois. 

Sending parolees to another state under su- 
pervision is a far better solution than the irri- 
tant which produced the compact—namely, the 
“sundown” parole, by which the states with 
flexible consciences “‘got rid of” prisoners by 
paroling them upon their promise to leave the 
state permanently. One must recall, however, 
that the effectiveness of parole still depends 
upon such factors as the quality of personnel 
used for selection and supervision; but the vari- 
ances in these categories among the member 
states of the compact present serious weak- 
nesses. Reciprocity becomes travesty when a 
state with inferior selection and supervisory 
standards “trades” with one having sound 
standards. This disparity between the legal 
form and the administrative reality is a prob- 
lem familiar to every social worker, and when 
treatment is involved the results are depress- 
ing. 

The instant publication is a useful one, and 
the recent announcement that the work of the 
Commission will be carried on by the Council of 
State Governments may operate to give this 
field of endeavor valuable prestige. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 
University of Notre Dame 


Young Offenders: An Enquiry into Juvenile De- 
linquency. By A. M. CarR-SAUNDERS, HER- 
MANN MANNHEIM, and E. C. RHopEes. Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. xx+168. $1.75. 


This study of England’s problem of juvenile 
delinquency grew out of a meeting at the Home 
Office in January, 1938, where planning for the 
inquiry was begun through the joint co- 
operation of the London School of Economics, 
the London County Council, the London Pro- 
bation Service, and the Home Office. The sur- 
vey was under the general supervision of Mr. 
Carr-Saunders. The area of the inquiry includ- 
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ed London, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Hull, 
Nottingham, and Cardiff. Social and environ- 
mental data were obtained concerning the first 
thousand male delinquents (girl offenders were 
excluded because of the small number and the 
belief that they should be studied separately) 
brought before the juvenile courts in London 
after October 1, 1938, and a similar number of 
delinquents in the provinces. In order to obtain 
controls, the investigators received from the 
head teacher of the school attended, or last 
attended, by each delinquent the name and 
address of another boy approximately the same 
age. 

In presenting the statistical findings, the 
many items tabulated were summarized and in- 
terpreted under six main headings: parents, 
home environment, the boy himself, other fac- 
tors, the offense, and age of the boy in relation 
to delinquent conduct. Two-thirds of the delin- 
quents, as compared with four-fifths of the con- 
trols, were reported as living in normally consti- 
tuted family groups, consisting of married 
parents and children. The point of emphasis 
here is that a large majority of delinquents come 
from families which are socially average in com- 
position. Chronic ill-health of a parent was de- 
cidedly more prevalent among the delinquents 
than the controls, and parents of delinquents 
were more irregular in their habits. Friction be- 
tween parents, undue harshness or laxity to- 
ward children, and disturbed family atmos- 
phere more often were evident among the de- 
linquents than among the controls. The offend- 
ers more frequently than the nonoffenders lived 
in poorly kept, overcrowded houses in indus- 
trial neighborhoods. Their fathers were more 
likely to be unemployed and their mothers 
working. The controls had a better record for 
school attendance, academic achievement, and 
church going, though the extent of club mem- 
berships varied little between the two groups. 
The controls, however, seemed to have more 
definite leisure-time interests of an acceptable 
nature. Illegitimacy, the presence of other de- 
linquents in the home, and mobility of employ- 
ment were prevalent enough among the de- 
linquents to have some significance. Turning 
to the delinquent acts committed, gang mis- 
conduct outnumbered solitary offenses and 
delinquency increased when school was not 
in session and during hours of darkness. Thir- 
teen as the peak age for juvenile delinquency in 
England was confirmed in this survey. Larceny 
and “breaking” occurred among the boys of 
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all ages, but after age fourteen there was an in- 
crease in ‘crimes of manhood.” The small boy 
would steal from a vehicle, while the older one 
would take the vehicle itself. 

As the authors point out, the results of this 
carefully planned investigation disclose little 
that is startlingly new as an explanation for de- 
linquency. The danger, earlier recognized both 
in England and in this country, of trying to at- 
tribute delinquency to any one factor is proved 
by the statistics presented. The authors have 
anticipated and accepted as valid some of the 
criticisms that might be made of their work. 
Reference is made to the impossibility of an 
investigator’s obtaining in a single contact 
an accurate understanding of such factors as 
family atmosphere and parent-child relation- 
ships. Social workers familiar with Healy’s New 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment wonder 
how the influence of parental attitude and 
family relationships can possibly be measured in 
the absence of clinical observation over a rela- 
tively long period. We are also reminded that 
statistical research, in order to be meaningful 
and productive, must be regular and systematic 
rather than spasmodic and based on a sudden 
desire to explain an apparent upsurge in delin- 
quency. Even then, our intelligently modest 
authors concede, “the statistical method is not 
adapted to detect what may well be part of the 
explanation of increases and decreases, namely 
broad sociological changes.” The total con- 
tribution of the inquiry is weakened by the dis- 
ruption of plans to conduct a companion study 
of a psychological nature. Just what this 
psychological study would have undertaken is 
not clear, but certainly it would have produced 
a more intimate knowledge of the delinquents 
as individuals than could be expected from the 
data that were collected. 

The careful organization of the material and 
the frank, logical way in which the statistical 
interpretation is made lend weight to the con- 
clusions. The impression is gained that every 
effort was exerted to eliminate the remediable 
weaknesses of earlier inquiries. Especially signi- 
ficant is the fact that not even the war, with its 
terrifying problems, was allowed to interfere 
with the completion for publication of the work 
begun before its onset. 


RICHARD Eppy 


Illinois State Training School for Boys 
St. Charles, Illinois 


Learning and Teaching in the Practice of Social 
Work. By BERTHA CAPEN REYNOLDS. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. Pp. viii+ 
390. $2.50. 

This book was written by one of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers of our times and is drawn 
from her rich experience in the practice and 
teaching of social work and her understand- 
ing of individuals. With penetrating insight 
Miss Reynolds distinguishes between training 
and the learning of techniques and the edu- 
cation of the whole person who develops skills 
in the practice of an art, the acquisition of which 
is a “life long and growing achievement.” 

Miss Reynolds presents an analysis of the 
stages of growth of the professional social worker 
and of the factors which may influence the in- 
dividual’s progress as he strives toward the at- 
tainment of a professional self. Throughout the 
learning process the teacher, leader, or super- 
visor facilitates and supports his progress as she 
understands what is happening to the student. 
The concept of an educational diagnosis is pre- 
sented as a means by which the teacher can as- 
certain how best to aid the student in his prog- 
ress, and it also provides her the means of de- 


termining what she herself is contributing or - 


failing to contribute to the specific situation. 

One section: of the book deals with the learn- 
ing and teaching of social work through groups 
—the classroom or more informal groups, such 
as staff training courses and institutes. The 
methods which may be utilized by the in- 
structor to assist the individual’s participation 
and integrate individual thinking into a group 
process should be very valuable to leaders, es- 
pecially to those with limited experience. 

In the section “Supervision of Practice” 
Miss Reynolds presents the problems and anxie- 
ties of the student as he attempts to put his the- 
ory into practice and the use the student may 
make of the supervisor as he attempts a mastery 
of skills and the attainment of professional re- 
sponsibility. Here, as elsewhere in the book, she 
points out the common anxieties of the student 
in the field-work situation—particularly those 
anxieties related to his fears of becoming a pro- 
fessional self and what this may involve for him; 
anxieties related to his feeling of lacking suffi- 
cient information or knowledge regarding hu- 
man behavior, social conditions, and the agency 
function as he becomes an operating part of it; 
and anxieties regarding his relationships to 
supervisors and other staff members which may 
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activate his anxieties and difficulties arising 
from his earlier relationships with parents and 
siblings. 

The last section of the book deals with the re- 
lationships of the executive to community, 
boards, and staff and with the relationships of 
professional social workers with nonprofessional 
persons and groups. 

Although Miss Reynolds has demonstrated, 
both in this book and in her own performance, 
that the practice of social work may be regarded 
as an art as well as a science, it seems wise to 
reiterate this concept lest the methods which 
she describes may be lifted from the text 
and, regarded as techniques or “tricks of the 
trade,” thus be attempted without the basic 
philosophy and understanding which give them 
meaning. 

Lois Witpy 
University of Chicago 


Labor and the War: Labor Fact Book 6. By the 
LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. New York: 
International Publishers, 1943. Pp. 208. 
$2.00. 


This is the sixth of a series of Labor Research 
Association volumes published at approximate- 
ly two-year intervals since 1931 giving, in very 
brief form, the principal events of those years as 
they affect labor and its relationships. 

The field covered in these small volumes is 
much broader than the progress of union organi- 
zation or of labor legislation. The first three 
chapters of this sixth Labor Fact Book deal, 
respectively, with economic trends, problems of 
the war economy, and war production and plan- 
ning. Then come three chapters on organized 
labor—“Trade Union Organization,” ‘Unions 
in the War,” and “Labor Relations and Labor 
Boards”—followed by ‘Labor and Social Con- 
ditions,’ “Farmers and Farm Workers,” and 
“Labor Abroad.” 


The section on “Labor and Social Condi- 
tions”—one of the longest chapters in the book 
—has much interest for social workers. It treats 
of family income and expenditures, cost-of-liv- 
ing budgets, weekly earnings in factories, hours 
of work as related to efficiency and to overtime 
pay, and the productivity of labor. It devotes 
special attention to the employment of women, 
child care and child labor in wartime, occupa- 
tional accident and health hazards, public 
health, and housing. The special problems of 
Negroes in war industries and in the armed 
forces are discussed. Servicemen’s benefits and 
social security developments are also covered in 
this chapter. 

One subject affecting workers that is given 
scant attention in this volume is that of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. It was, how- 
ever, discussed in Labor Fact Book 5, published 
in 1941. All states except one (Mississippi) have 
adopted laws for providing medical care and 
compensation benefits to workers injured in in- 
dustrial accidents; but these laws provide for so 
many exemptions from their compulsory cover- 
age that, according to some estimates, less than 
half the gainfully employed workers in the Unit- 
ed States are protected by them. It is true that 
in most states employers for whom the compen- 
sation law is not compulsory may elect to come 
under it—but it is also widely recognized that 
many do not so elect, and that many others 
who ought by law to carry workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance fail to do so. One of the jobs 
remaining to be done in this field is to see that 
all workers are covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, that methods of administering them 
are improved, and that all employers subject to 
them actually take out such insurance. This is 
especially necessary now that so many inexperi- 
enced workers are being exposed to accident 
hazards in every industry. 

MiriAM NOLi 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D.C. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Housing Year Book, 1943. Editors Hucn R. Pome- 
Roy and Epmonp H. Hosen. Chicago: National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1943. Pp. 159. 
$3.00. 

Something new has been added. The editors of 
the Year Book have themselves written a review of 
the housing year. This is an extremely valuable con- 


_ tribution, since the editors can, with a detachment 


not possible for the participating agencies, make an 


analysis of the present situation and make specific 
suggestions for the future. The reorganization of 
federal housing agencies and the co-operation of 
other government agencies related to housing, such 
as the War Production Board, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and Office of Defense Transportation, have 
demonstrated their importance in the provision of 
war housing. 

The editors point out that it is already time to 
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plan for the proper disposal of this war housing. 
This would include the demolition of temporary 
housing, removal of demountable, and disposition of 
permanent, government-owned housing, with “least 
loss to the government, greatest value to the public, 
and least possible disruption of the housing market. 
The Lanham Act amendments of 1942 prevent any 
effective planning at present.” 

The editors’ review is followed by articles by the 
heads of the housing agencies and by W.P.B. and 
the Rent Control Office of O.P.A., and by a Di- 
rectory of Official Housing Agencies. 

As the National Housing Agency presents the 
over-all picture and the constituent agencies—the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, the Federal 
Housing Agency, and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration—fit into their respective places, the 
value of the reorganization becomes increasingly 
clear. 

Mr. Blandford explains that in N.H.A. the Office 
of the Administrator determines the need for housing 
in-migrant war workers in critical areas and the 
type of housing best suited to meet those needs, 
whether temporary or permanent—family dwelling, 
dormitory, or trailer. Other government agencies, 
as well as the plants to be served, assist in this de- 
termination. N.H.A. then assigns construction to 
the proper constituent agency, depending on wheth- 
er the need is for public or private housing, for new 
dwellings, or for conversion of old buildings. 

F.P.H.A. is responsible for the construction 
and management of public war housing. Mr. 
Emmerich pointed out that at the end of 1942 
F.P.H.A. had under its jurisdiction, including 
130,847 low-rent units inherited from U.S.H.A., 
616,000 units with a population of about 2,000,000. 

F.H.A. concentrates on the provision of war 
housing by private enterprise. According to Mr. 
Ferguson, in 1942 approximately 1,000,000 families 
were living in houses financed under the F.H.A. 
insured mortgage system, and another 4,000,000 
were living in homes repaired or converted to use 
for war workers. 

Mr. Fahey of the Federal Home Loan Bank de- 
scribes among other activities that of the constituent 
agency H.O.L.C. in handling the conversion of 
structures leased to the government. The corpora- 
tion rents these newly created apartments to war 
workers and supervises their management by private 
real estate concerns. 

There is something gallant about the fight to be 
useful that F.S.A. has made in spite of its gradual 
loss of responsibility and resources. Mr. Baldwin 
explains that their chief remaining activity in hous- 
ing is the management of ninety-five farm-labor 
supply centers. These camps attract labor to the 
place where it is most needed and serve as a local 
depot where farmers can get labor. This constitutes 
the beginning of an orderly and efficient use of farm 
labor. Because F.S.A. has a real interest in the 
“people,” community buildings, school space, 


health services, and work shops are considered as 
important as shelter. Congress appropriated no 
funds for labor-supply centers in 1942-43. 

The W.P.B. assisted in the development of 
standard plans for blanket priorities. 

Federal rent control has been a strong factor in 
the fight against inflation. 

The editors, N.H.A., and F.P.H.A. agree about 
the necessity for post-war planning to include not 
only proper disposition of war housing, but, as 
Mr. Emmerich states, “the problem of providing 
decent housing for every family must be attacked on 
all fronts by both public and private enterprise.” 


MARGARET BROWN HULBERT 


Our Towns: A Close-up: A Study Made in 1939-42. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. MARGARET 
BonprFIELD. London: Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. xx+143. 5s. 


This study by the Hygiene Committee of the 


Women’s Group on Public Welfare in association 
with the National Council of Social Service will be 
of interest in America, where Margaret Bondfield in 


her useful lecture tour from coast to coast explained — 


to many audiences the important work of the Eng- 
lish Public Welfare Group. 

Here is a helpful discussion of the difficulties of 
town life for the poor—the low standards of living 
in the homes from which many of the evacuated 
children came. Evacuation is described as the “‘Win- 
dow through Which Town Life Was Seen.” The 
sections dealing with “Living below Standard” in- 
clude wrong spending habits, bad sleeping habits, 
bad feeding habits, juvenile delinquency and want 
of discipline, and dirty and inadequate clothing, in- 
sanitary habits, skin diseases, and body vermin. 

While the complaints about children who were 
“dirty and verminous.... ill-clad and _ ill-shod,” 
children who had “never had a change of under- 
wear or any night clothes and had been used to sleep 
on the floor,” children who were “destructive and 
defiant, foul-mouthed, liars and pilferers,”’ related 
only to a small percentage of the people of the 
towns—to their “submerged tenth’’—nevertheless, 
even a small percentage of the population of the large 
cities represents a large number of persons. 

It was a public service for the Women’s Public 
Welfare Group to examine the basic difficulties 
underlying these charges. 

Miss Bondfield writes a useful introductory note, 
in which she expresses the hope that this book will be 
“the last of its kind.”” She says briefly that the book 
“exposes a weakness which runs through a great deal 
of effort to reform certain bad conditions of living.” 
Reformers are too easily satisfied ‘with the top 
crusts of results.” Thus, a housing crusade may 
bring about a scheme of slum clearance, and inquir- 
ing visitors go to see “a bright patch of town plan- 
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ning,” where “too often our crusading zeal ends.” 
This is called “patchwork reform,” for “so often the 
pieces do not fit.” 

A co-ordinated structure of service with no gaps 
is necessary. Education—physical, mental, and so- 
cial—is the birthright of all, and health work in the 
schools should not be “nullified by constant threat 
to health in the home surroundings and habits”’ in 
such slums as are described in this report. Miss 
Bondfield believes that a high “sanitary standard 
for both home and person” should be possible for 
everyone. But, to attain this end, reaching a few is 
not so important as “continuous common-sense 
work day by day—using the power of the law where 
it is adequate; extending this power where needed,” 
but always working to secure co-operation between 
the public authority and the citizen. 

The picture that is painted is grim: a “close-up of 
the black spots.”” The whole survey is important for 
the future of Great Britain, for in 1937 one-third of 
her families were in a wage-earning group below $12 a 
week and four-fifths of her population lived in towns. 


‘ But fortunately there is a brighter side: “Courage and 


gaiety survive in the mean streets in spite of poverty, 
insecurity and neglect; the constant greatness of the 
human spirit, which refuses to be defeated by life, 
is not quenched in them, and in the present war the 
ability to face danger and personal loss has been no- 
where more manifest than in the poor and over- 
crowded quarters of the towns.” 

E. A. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work, Vol. XIV, 
No. 1 (September, 1943). Northampton, Mass., 
1943. Pp. vi+230. $2.00 cloth; $1.50 paper. 


This issue of the Smith College Studies in Social 
Work is of special note in that it commemorates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Smith College School of Social Work and honors 
Everett Kimball, director of the School from 1921 to 
1943, in a series of papers by representative alumni 
and faculty members, with a foreword by William 
A. Neilson, president emeritus of Smith College. 

The majority of the twenty-three papers focus on 
various aspects of social case-work theory and prac- 
tice. There are two papers of general philosophical 
nature—“‘The Social Significance of the Social 
Worker,” by Ruth Smalley, and “Science and Social 
Work,” by Helen Leland Witmer. A paper on “In- 
Service Training,” by Elizabeth Lawder, and one on 
“Child Labor Trends in the State of Washington,” 
by Dorothy Crounse, together with three papers in 
the area of mental hygiene which focus on state hos- 
pital in-patient and out-patient treatment pro- 
grams, comprise the content outside the field of 
social case work. The articles are all timely—seven 
of them have a direct focus on social case work in 
relation to the war, while many others are oriented 
to the war’s impact on the social services, to the ob- 
servations that social workers are making on the ef- 


fects of the war upon the people whom they serve, 
and to the contribution that social work may contin- 
ue to make in spite of the obstacles created by war. 
This collection of able papers constitutes an appro- 
priate recognition at an appropriate time of the 
anniversary of a war-born school of social work. It 
brings also a fitting appreciation of the leadership of 
Everett Kimball on his retirement as director of the 


school. 
GF. 


A Handbook of Psychiatry. By P. M. LicHTENSTEIN, 
M.D., and S. M. Smatt, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1943. Pp. 330. $3.50. 


This is an elementary descriptive outline of psy- 
chiatry, a textbook at the high-school level. As 
such it cannot be considered to be of use to those 
whose interest in the subject is more than cursory. 
Its compact, authoritative form may make it useful 
in the instruction of nurses, social service aids, and 
law students. But even as an introductory text it 
cannot be recommended to those whose work brings 
to them any real responsibility for the mentally ill. 


M. GrreEtson, M.D. 


The Boy Sex Offender and His Later Career. By 
Lewis J. Dosuay, M.D., Puo.D. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1943. Pp. 248. $3.50. 


This book is concerned with 256 court-referred, 
delinquent boys who had been involved in sex 
offenses, which, with few exceptions, were non- 
violent in character. The study appears well 
organized and well conducted. Those delinquents 
who had been involved in only sexual offenses pre- 
sented a much more favorable background, family, 
and adjustment picture than did those who had been 
involved both in sexual and in nonsexual offenses. 
Follow-up after a six-to-twelve-year period revealed 
that, of the 108 boys referred for sexual offenses only, 
6 had known adult conviction, none of them for 
sexual offenses; while, of the 148 boys referred for in- 
volvement both in sexual and in nonsexual offenses, 
96 had adult convictions, 10 of which were for sexual 
offenses. The author concludes that the boy sex 
delinquent who has court-and-clinic treatment does 
not contribute significantly to the group of adult 
sex offenders who arouse fear and indignation in the 
community. 

The author ascribes the success in large part to 
the courtroom exposure of the offenses in the pres- 
ence of the family, with the consequent strong re- 
action of guilt and shame, and to guidance in sex 
hygiene by a psychiatrist including “reorientation of 
the boy in the presence of his family.” 

The’ study appears to have been well handled. 
The recognition of the constructive significance of 
guilt and shame in the offender is timely, for we 
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have reacted so strongly against the ill-effects of guilt 
and shame that we have tended to lose sight of their 
need and value. Yet the study seems to individualize 
less in its discussion of treatment than we might ex- 
pect in a psychiatric volume. The language chosen 
is frequently loaded to a rather surprising degree 
with the connotations and overtones of the Puritan 
tradition with respect to sex. 

This book is a valuable contribution, much better 
supported by data and evidence than are many of the 
writings in our field. The emotional coloring one 
senses does not seem to have brought the author 
to essentially unjustified conclusions and is not more 
than in many writings in this area. It is unusual in 
psychiatric writing only in that it is more in line with 
the Puritan tradition than with the modern reaction 
against it. The general effect of the book should be 
constructive and healthy, and it may be recom- 
mended to all who deal with maladjusted adults or 
children. 

R. L. Jenkins, M.D. 


The Day of Reckoning. By Max Rapin. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 144. $1.75. 


This small volume by a great law teacher will be 
interesting to those social workers who come and go 
from the courts for various purposes. Professor 
Radin is very learned in the law, not merely the 
common law and the statutes effective in the United 
States, but the civil law and the law of the ancient 
Hebrews and of the modern Jewish faith. He has 
apparently enjoyed this attempt to bring Hitler and 
his associates before an imagined bar of justice. He 
sets forth the procedure characteristic of a trial at 
which persons accused of felonious conduct, just 
plain felons, might be arraigned. They are not 
treated here as enemies of the state otherwise than 
as all murderers are dangerous to the security of the 
community. 

The scene is laid in a courtroom in the little 
principality of Luxembourg in the year 1945—that 
is, year after next. The accused, later found guilty, 
are Goebbels, Ribbentrop, Himmler, Milch, Gastein, 
Funk, and, of course, Hitler himself. The seven de- 
fendants are accused, tried (German being the 
language of the trial), and found guilty of the com- 
mon murder of three men—one in Pilsen on Febru- 
ary 18, 1942, one in Paris on June 10 of that same 
year, and one in Warsaw on June 4 of the following 
year. 

The great interest of this small volume is Pro- 
fessor Radin’s reminder of the universal validity of 
the principles embodied in the Bill of Rights, the 
prohibition against ex post facto prosecution, and 
the principle of nulla poena sine lege—no punish- 
ment for an offense without a law prohibiting that 
offense. The defendant has a right, however heinous 


the crime with which he is charged, to “his day in 
court,” and it is insisted that the taking of life 
whether in war or as an item in a political coup can- 
not be deprived of its analogy to the act of common 
murder. The mills of the gods may grind slowly and 
their fatal consequences may be wrought with new 
devices, but they will eventually, and possibly in 
the not distant future, grind exceedingly small. 
Professor Radin has cleverly reduced the status of 
the offenders to that of common offenders who 
appropriately suffer the penalty of capital punish- 
ment. As has been said, he has enjoyed this imagin- 
ary scene that may in part be realized, and in token 
or as an expression of that enjoyment he dedicates 
it to his able and devoted daughter, a well-known 
social worker. 

SP. B. 


Our Children Face War. By ANNA W. M. WOLF. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 1943. Pp. 
vii+214. $2.50. 


The author of this book is concerned with helping 
parents and others, particularly teachers, to cope 
with the problems produced for children by war. 
There is a vivid presentation of the responses that 
have been observed in many children to various as- 
pects of the total-war experience, such as parental 
anxieties, adult sanction of destruction and killing, 
adult absorption in war activities, wartime restric- 
tions, war-heightened national and racial prejudices, 
etc. These observations are accompanied by specific 
counsel as to sound and unsound ways of dealing 
with the child’s natural and/or disturbed responses, 
in which the author shows explicitly the reasons for 
the advice given. Of particular value is the author’s 
positive approach to the problems discussed. She 
envisages what can be done more than what should 
not be done. 

This volume should have several values for social 
case workers: It will acquaint them with a discus- 
sion which suitably could be recommended to many 
parents. It may help them specifically in their direct 
work with children who are troubled. It may help 
them in counseling parents who are baffled by their 
children’s response to the war, particularly in those 
instances wherein the parental anxiety is not neurot- 
ic anxiety so much as realistic concern. It affords a 
nice example of psychological theory applied in those 
child-guidance situations which arise in the everyday 
life of every child. Social case workers could well 
note the emphasis on the use of all the environmental 
resources in dealing with the child’s anxiety and in 
modifying mental attitudes. The usefulness of this 
work is enhanced for child welfare workers by the 
reading list for children at different age levels, which 
appears in the Appendix. 

Cot: 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Final Report of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 272.) Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. xxii+ 
392. $0.65. Paper. 

Congress has recently decreed that the re- 
port of the National Resources Planning Board, 
one of the most significant documents of this 
age, should be relegated to locked files. One 
takes a special delight, therefore, in bringing to 
the fore another notable document bearing on 
the responsibility of a great democracy for its 
people. This is a most opportune time to review 
again the Final Report of the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 

This conference was held in Washington 
in January, 1940. Several reports have been 
issued as a result. Papers and discussions for 
the initial session came out in 1939, followed by 
a summary of the proceedings the next year 
with separate statements on child labor, medi- 
cal care, and social services. The general report 
which was actually adopted by the conference 
was issued in 1940. A description of a follow-up 
program appeared the same year, and this 
Final Report was made ready for distribution in 
January, 1943. 

The Report is not unlike Janus, the Greek 
god, in that it takes a long look backward 
and into the future. It is made up of 
fourteen chapters in four major parts. The 
first presents the background of child life in 
America; the second deals with economic 
factors in American life as they affect the total 
welfare of children; the third describes various 
services, under both public and private 
auspices, designed to insure the growth and de- 
velopment of our young citizens; and the final 
portion carries the conference recommendations. 

Indicative of the value of the first and 
second sections are the carefully drawn statis- 
tics and the statement of the problems created 
by our rapid industrial and agricultural ad- 
vance, which brought so many economic and, 
hence, social maladjustments in their train. 
The extent to which our industrial advancement 
has left our cultural and spiritual progress 
somewhat in arrears is well portrayed. The 


fact that the level of child life can never 
be higher than the level of our community and 
national life was never brought out more clearly. 

The chapter on “The American Setting” is 
particularly well written. It bears on the cul- 
ture and traditions of our past and outlines the 
progress America has made in many aspects of 
life. The serious gaps in our program as a 
nation and in our responsibility as a people, in so 
far as our children are concerned, are brought 
into full view. 

One can also enthusiastically indorse the 
third portion of the Report. This, as well as 
the first section, may be read by the layman 
with ease and interest. It is evident that the 
authors, in preparing this Report, had the 
American people in mind rather than any one 
group. 

The recommendations found in the fourth 
section are a comprehensive and practical com- 
pendium on the needs of families and children 
translated into program terms. They are divid- 
ed into such topics as “Families and Their In- 
comes,” “Families in Need of Assistance,” 
“Families and Their Dwellings,” “Educational 
and Leisure-Time Services,” ‘Child Labor,” 
“Health,” “Social Services,” ‘Children in 
Minority and Migrant Groups,” ‘Public 
Administration and Financing,” and “Govern- 
ment.” 

The following captions, drawn from the ex- 
tensive recommendations, are indicative of the 
specific topics covered; each of these is fully 
supported by ample data and fairly specific 
suggestions as to next steps. 


Full use of the nation’s resources, including 
workers who are unemployed and seeking work, is 
basic to a progressive economic life in America. 

Measures for unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation, old age and survivor’s benefits are of 
special importance in relation to children and should 
be extended. 

The Federal Government should continue and 
expand its program of slum clearance. 

Wholehearted recognition and appreciation of the 
fundamental place of religion in the development of 
culture should be given by all who deal with children. 

Substantial financial assistance should be granted 
by every state to local school systems. 
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Children living in rural or sparsely settled 
areas, children of families of low income, 
children of Negro and other minority groups, 
children in congested city neighborhoods, and 
children of migrants come in for special atten- 
tion in this Report. The recommendations bear- 
ing on social services for all children are com- 
prehensive, and the result is a well-knit and 
carefully conceived program. 

This White House Conference Repori differs 
from the reports of other White House con- 
ferences perhaps more in its main emphasis and 
scope than in other respects. Its focus is on the 
total community and family, on groups and 
areas where the need is greatest, on the need for 
a network of public and private services, and on 
the economic aspects of creating a better socie- 
ty for children. Probably no current or recent 
document of like character makes it any clearer 
that no separation is possible between the 
economic and the social components of child 
welfare and national development. 

The excellent organization of material and 
the skill which is so apparent in the writing are 
due largely to the staff of the Children’s Bureau 
and to Mr. Homer Folks, chairman of the Re- 
port Committee; to Mr. Philip Klein, research 
director, and his staff; and to members of the 
Planning Committee. 

One of the most significant things about this 
Report is the fact that thoughtful and extensive 
plans were laid for a careful follow-up. For 
this, credit belongs to Miss Katharine Lenroot, 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau 
and to her staff; to Mr. Homer Folks; to Mr. 
Marshall Field III, whose interest and backing 
were real factors; and to the committee chair- 
men and members in the several states, who 
have demonstrated admirable leadership and 
painstaking efforts in putting many of the rec- 
ommendations to work in their own commu- 
nities. 

In the main, however, the American people 
have still to decide how many of the far-reach- 
ing recommendations of the Report they wish to 
incorporate into their national life and how 
much time they wish to take in so doing. The 
time is at hand when such decisions must be 
made, and it behooves social workers and lay- 
men to put their shoulders to the wheel for the 
long pull ahead. 

LEONARD W. Mayo 


School of Applied Social Sciences 
Western Reserve University 


The Effects of the War on Children: As Report- 
ed by Citizens of New York State at Public 
Hearings Held under the Auspices of the State 
Board of Social Welfare. Albany: New York 
State Board of Social Welfare, 1943. Pp. 189. 


This report is a summary of the testimony of 
representatives of public and private agencies at 
eight public hearings on juvenile delinquency 
held last winter in different parts of New York 
State by a Special Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Board of Social Welfare. The 
report also includes certain conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 

Before the public hearings a study of the 
statistics of delinquency and neglect showed 
that, in the thirteen war-industry affected 
counties of the state, delinquency cases dis- 
posed of by children’s courts increased 22.4 
per cent in the first six months of 1942 over the 
average for the first six months of 1938-40. 
Neglect cases increased 39.3 per cent in the same 
period as compared to the same base, and the 
total of delinquency and neglect cases commit- 
ted to institutions had increased 46.3 per cent. 
Intake had been closed in the state training 
schools at Hudson and Warwick because of 
overcrowding in the institutions. 

The report discusses the relation of the 
parents to the delinquency of their children, 
illegal employment of minors, working mothers, 
and various well-accepted reasons for de- 
linquent behavior. There is an important sec- 
tion dealing with the schools, in which it is 
pointed out that 


in addition to the traditional services which the 
schools should perform for children, the educational 
system is now called upon to give greatly increased 
service. Where many mothers of school-age children 
are working, it is becoming increasingly imperative 
for the schools to help out at breakfast time, lunch- 
eon time, after school, on Saturdays and during 
vacation. The speakers at the hearings pointed out 
repeatedly that the schools had potentially the best 
equipped staff and, in many cases, the building 
facilities, to become the central core for the de- 
velopment of some kind of group-care of this nature. 

But the difficulty of planning and executing such 
a program was not minimized. A recreation plan 
which is truly recreation and not just more of school, 
a program which allows choice of activity for the 
children, things to do in a group, things to do alone, 
quiet things and active things, occupations suitable 
to boys and to girls and to all different age groups— 
planning this kind of recreational program is not 
easy. It is obvious that to run such an enterprise, a 
great deal of use must be made of all community 
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facilities and personnel—libraries, playgrounds, 
church and club rooms, museums, athletic fields and 
corner lots; and social agency workers, park and 
playground supervisors and volunteers of all sorts 
and with varied skills. That such a program must 
be under professional and skillful leadership, there 
can be no doubt. That such a program is urgently 
needed in some of the areas of the State, there is 
abundant testimony. 


The three members of the Special Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency—Dorothy Bernhard, 
Agnes C. Fitzgerald, and Alice Wood Wynd— 
are to be commended for the organizing of 
this material in a very useful report. The late 
Commissioner David Adie, to whom special 
tribute is paid and who was responsible for 
the appointment of this committee, would have 
been gratified by their work. 


Social Recording in Children’s Institutions: 
Report of a Joint Committee of New York 
State Association of Children’s Institutions 
and New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. Albany: New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 1943. Pp. 27 


This brief Report, prepared for use of 
children’s institutions in developing and im- 
proving case records, points out practical uses 
for such records and gives helpful suggestions 
on methods of recording. Since too often the 
child as an individual is lost sight of in an in- 
stitution, special emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of maintaining records “‘as guides for 
the continuous understanding and treatment 
of the child and his family.” 

Significant information to be incorporated 
in a “‘child’s record” is very well interpreted and 
evaluated in terms of the child’s needs and in- 
stitutional services, organized to provide 
“every opportunity for a child’s growth.” 
Useful outlines for intake studies, ‘Social 
Record on Family,” “Recording of Growth of 
the Child While in the Institution,” and ‘“‘Dis- 
charge and After-care Records” are suggested 
in the discussion on “Content of Record.” 

Although in preparing this pamphlet the 
committee has placed special emphasis on rec- 
ords to be maintained by the institution with 
a social service staff, it also recognizes the 
practical problems of the children’s institutions 
without case-work services. For institutions 
without case workers, various methods for 
assembling information and social data for 
records are presented. 


The simplicity in which a child’s needs are 
transcribed into a social record as he comes 
to an institution, lives in it, and leaves makes 
this pamphlet most helpful to staffs of chil- 
dren’s institutions in utilizing case records 
n “aiding the child in the various phases of his 
growth” and in evaluating “unmet needs 
within the institution setting.” 


THEODORA ALLEN 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
Division of Child Welfare 





The Selection and Training of Volunteers in 
Child Care. Prepared by U.S. DEPARTMENT 
oF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, in co-op- 
eration with OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE. 
(U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 299.) 
Washington, D.C.: Government ees 
Office, 1943. Pp. iv+36. $0.10. 


In this little manual, written by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau’s consultant in volunteer train- 
ing, who was an assistant professor of parent edu- 
cation on leave of absence from the University 
of Minnesota, the emphasis is on child develop- 
ment, including physical growth and health care. 
Although the manual seems elementary, there 
is a great deal of information which will un- 
doubtedly be useful to many volunteers and to 
those interested in the training of volunteers. 
There are sections on the selection of volunteers, 
on in-service training of volunteers, on so- 
called “techniques” of teaching, on field trips 
and observation, and on the placement of vol- 
unteers, and a section on what is called “an in- 
troductory course” on “The Community and 
the War.” Some easily available reading refer- 
ences are included, with special references for 
different groups. 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. (U.S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 300.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943. Pp. iv+52. $0.10. 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A Community 
Program. (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion 301.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1943. Pp. iv-+27. $0.10. 
The first of these publications replaces Facts 

about Juvenile Delinquency (C.B. Pub. 215), 

first published in 1932. Parents, interested 

citizens, and professional groups who wish up- 
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to-date material on this subject of current im- 
portance will find the new publication very use- 
ful. The nature and the extent of juvenile de- 
linquency are discussed, together with the role 
of the family, of the school, of the church, and of 
the neighborhood. Under the general subject of 
“Prevention and Treatment” the police, the 
juvenile court, and child guidance clinics, as 
well as foster-home care and institutional care, 
are considered. This report will meet a wide- 
spread current demand. 

The Children’s Bureau has prepared the sec- 
ond of these publications primarily for persons 
or groups giving leadership in the development 
of programs for children and youth. It will be 
particularly useful to committees of state and 
local defense councils and councils of social 
agencies; but it will also be very helpful to 
other community groups assuming responsibil- 
ity in the promotion of basic services for chil- 
dren and youth and to private national agencies 
and associations with programs bearing upon 
some aspect of delinquency prevention and 
treatment. In fact, any agency—local, state, or 
federal—with responsibilities relating to j ve- 
nile delinquency will welcome this publication. 
As Miss Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
suggests in her introductory note, “organiza- 
tions and committees interested in developing 
comprehensive programs in their communities 
will find here a general guide.” 

In the absence of nation-wide statistics of 
juvenile delinquency, those reported to the 
Children’s Bureau by eighty-two courts serving 
areas of 100,000 or more population throw light 
on recent changes in the volume of delinquency. 
These statistics show that the total number of 
cases of juvenile delinquency brought before the 
courts increased from about 64,000 in 1940 to 
74,000 in 1942—an increase of almost 16 per 
cent. The rise in the number of delinquency 
cases was greater for girls (38 per cent) than for 
boys (11 per cent). ine 

That conditions prevalent in the growing war 
production centers were attended by an increase in 
juvenile-delinquency cases was evident in the fact 
that in the 40 courts located in areas of increasing 
population the increase in juvenile delinquency was 
18 per cent, whereas in the 42 courts in areas of 
stable or declining population the increase was 9 per 
cent. Increases in juvenile-delinquency cases were 
far greater, proportionately, than increases in child 
population. 


The report points out that the great major- 
ity of children and youth are adjusting success- 


fully to wartime demands and stresses but that 
emotional strains and deprivations which may 
seriously affect their future development may 
be expected. The Bureau recommends that 


each community attempt to determine the ex- 


tent of its own delinquency problem and the 
factors contributing to it and that each com- 
munity examine the ways in which the problem 
has been accentuated or changed by the war 
and then decide what action is required. All 
children have needs above and beyond those 
that can be met by their families, and these 
must be met by the resources of the com- 
munity. 

The availability of these necessary resources for 
all children has a special significance in this war pe- 
riod when family life is subjected to strains and dis- 
locations. Strengthening of community resources is 
of substantial importance in prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. If these resources are based on a 
broad concept of public responsibility, many chil- 
dren not only may be saved from falling into un- 
acceptable behavior but also may be prepared for 
rich, purposeful, and creative living. 


Great stress is laid on the importance of the 
school, since most delinquents are of school age, 
and the school therefore “occupies a strategic 
position in the prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency.” There is a very useful state- 
ment of what the schools may do if they are to 
serve as “bulwarks against delinquency” in 
every community. 


Tennessee Department of Public Welfare Fourth 
Annual Report. Nashville, 1942. Pp. 143. 


The Tennessee department has no advisory 
board, and the executive (Paul Savage, com- 
missioner) is appointed by the governor. The 
material is presented in three chapters. The 
first is devoted to a description of the organiza- 
tion (there are seven divisions), the second to 
staff services, and the third to the welfare serv- 
ices. These three divisions are supplemented by 
the usual financial statement and by statistical 


‘tables. 


The amount disbursed for the department 
during the year 1941-42 was more than $9,000,- 
000, including $4,897,894 for O.A.A., $226,676 
for aid to the blind, $3,174,760 for A.D.C., 
$739,297 for administrative and other nonas- 
sistance costs, the small sum of $36,291 for 
child welfare services, and $289,190 for Confed- 
erate pensions—which, of course, has some his- 
torical interest. 
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Attention may perhaps be called to the fact 
that Tennessee still is called on to pay a con- 
siderable sum for these grants either to some 
who wore the gray or to those whose claim de- 
rives from that source. The corresponding 
grants to those related to the wearing of the 
blue would, of course, be found in the United 
States pension lists, but sometimes there is also 
state co-operation in a Veterans’ Service. 

The Report deals clearly and adequately with 
the different aspects of the work, interestingly 
enough putting financial data first, then general 
administration, then the field service. During 
the year changes had been made both in organi- 
zation and procedure. The department has 
much to report, too, with reference to personnel 
and training. The department, like other de- 
partments, is suffering from rapid turnover. 
The question of “‘leave,”’ of “service ratings,”’ of 
in-service training, of the department’s research 
and statistical organization provides the mate- 
rial for the Report, and the Tennessee experience 
is both informing and interesting. The depart- 
ment is evidently clear as to the importance of 
the opportunity provided by a Report to take 
the people of the state and those concerned for 
the development of sound welfare procedure 
into its confidence. 

Here, as in most of the state reports, there is 
evidence of the soundness underlying the pro- 
grams of federal-state and perhaps local co-oper- 
ation in carrying out the security or child wel- 
fare or relief programs. It contemplates a really 
comprehensive program—a state-wide, if not a 
national, minimum of health and well-being, 
such as the Webbs undertook to describe or to 
call for in Great Britain in their great reports of 
nearly a half-century ago—‘a national mini- 
mum of health and well-being.” 

S. P. B. 


Maryland State Department of Public Welfare 
Twenty-first Biennial Report, 1940-1942. 
Baltimore, 1942. Pp. 31. 


This is an interesting report from a state de- 
partment that still has a seven-member board, 
with the director of the department (J. Milton 
Patterson) serving as secretary of the board. 

Attention is first called to the emergency 
services. The department has visualized the 
possibility of enemy attack and the necessity of 
community preparatior for this possibility: 

The State Department of Public Welfare has 
also been designated by the Social Security Board, 


and has signed an agreement to accept the responsi- 
bility, to receive and expend federal funds for civilian 
war assistance—that is, money assistance to per- 
sons in need because of enemy action and related 
causes. This will require the Department to plan 
and be ready to execute still another type of assist- 
ance in addition to the four already administered— 
old age assistance, aid to dependent children, public 
assistance to the needy blind, and general public 
assistance. 

.... The State Director of Public Welfare 
serves upon the State Evacuation Authority. If 
evacuation becomes necessary, its execution de- 
pends on a composite of community resources: 
health, education, welfare, and others, working in 
expertly timed and smoothly operating divisions of 


The twenty-four local departments of welfare 
and the State Department of Public Welfare con- 
stitute a state-wide structure of well-trained, effec- 
tively operating personnel, both board members and 
staff. They have worked under great handicaps of 
heavy loss of personnel, increased work resulting 
from decrease in the relief need, new demands from 
federal and state departments for improved stand- 
ards of performance. There is readiness throughout 
the organization to lend the best of which it is 
capable, to share in the protection of the citizens of 
this State, and to that extent bear its share of 
achieving our objectives in this war. 


Maryland has a Board of Lunacy as well as 
a Board of Corrections, so this Report deals 
only with the public assistances, child welfare, 
and other forms of state aid. The trend is to- 
ward reduced need and increased resources. 
Where in other fields of activity there has been 
a decrease in the volume of need and of service 
—as, for example, a reduction of 13.6 per cent 
in the number of old age recipients, of the blind 
from 678 in September, 1940, to 588 in Septem- 
ber, 1942, and from 704 applications for W.P.A. 
in September, 1940, to 25 in the same month in 
1942—in the child welfare services there was a 
marked increase. In September, 1940, there 
were 278 children in foster-care; in September, 
1942, the number for whom the Maryland De- 
partment of Public Welfare was responsible had 
gone up to 1,135. 

The Report states that “it is imperative to 
point out that the amount of monthly assistance 
payments does not yet reflect the changing cost 
of living and this will eventually require more 
funds in proportion to fewer recipients.” 

Maryland, like the other states, and perhaps 
also because of its location, finds there is con- 
stant insecurity for children under the various 
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pressures due to war. This has been recognized 
by increased activity in the past not only of the 
state authority but of institutions and of local 
authorities as well. 

One of the responsibilities of the department 
is that of determining when an infant may be 
separated from his mother. During the year Oc- 
tober, 1940—September, 1941, the department 
investigated 33 requests for such action; from 
October, 1941, to September, 1942, 62 such re- 
quests were handled. The Report does not re- 
veal in either year in how many cases such ac- 
tion was taken. 

The local authorities carry on a very consid- 
erable number of investigations for various 
other authorities, including in September, 1942, 
the investigation of only slightly less than 1,200 
dependency cases for local selective service 
boards. It is more unusual that the local wel- 
fare departments investigated some 1,500 cases 
at the request of state institutions, mental and 
correctional; and there are 654 licensed homes 
for children for which local welfare departments 
must determine whether or not the standards for 
licensing are being met. There are also over 100 
“current licenses in effect in homes for the aged, 
for which, also, the local authorities assume 
responsibility.” 

The local authorities give to individuals and 
families service not including pecuniary assist- 
ance. For example, in September, 1942, serv- 
ices were rendered to 258 such families. 

The most interesting point in the surplus 
commodities distribution is that the school- 
lunch program expanded from 139 schools in 
1939-40 to 419 schools in 1941-42. In the first 
period 6,298 children were fed, in the second, 
22,984. 

The brief text of the Report is supplemented 
by various statistical tables. One of the most 
interesting of these is the table that shows the 
state subsidies given to private agencies. This 
is an old Maryland policy, fortunately not fol- 
lowed in many other states. First, there is the 
series of more than a score of private hospitals 
given state funds; then a series of fifteen private 
children’s institutions receiving state funds; 
then some private child-placing societies, four 
day nurseries, five convalescent homes, and 
three privately controlled correctional institu- 
tions; and then eleven homes for the aged and 
six other institutions and agencies, all receiving 
state funds—a total of more than $900,000 in 
state subsidies to private institutions was ap- 
propriated in a single year. Are these institu- 
tions selected and approved by the state de- 


partment? There is no discussion of the Mary- 
land subsidies. 
S. P. B. 


Special Report of the Massachusetts Commission- 
er of Public Welfare, in Regard to an Investi- 
gation and Study of the Administration of the 
Old Age Assistance Law and of the Benefits 
Received by Recipients of Such Assistance, 
December, 1942. (House No. 1475.) Boston, 
1943. Pp. 175. 

The principal purpose of this very compe- 
tently prepared study was to inquire into the 
advisability of establishing for the state of Mas- 
sachusetts a mandatory budgetary system for 
use in the administration of Old Age Assistance. 
In addition, an analysis was made of certain 
aspects of local administration and of the appeal 
process. The Report will be interesting to those 
concerned with the administration of O.A.A. 

To get the necessary data concerning the 
computation of grants, a 5 per cent sample of 
the 87,825 cases receiving O.A.A. in December, 
1941, was selected for study. Then followed an 
analysis of the family status and resources of 
each of the 4,555 recipients in the sample. The 
amounts of assistance according to standard 
budgetary methods were computed for each 
individual. These amounts of assistance ac- 
cording to need were then compared with the 
amounts of grants actually given in December, 
1941, and those given after the amendments to 
the Old Age Assistance Law, raising basic legal 
rates, were effective. The difference in cost of 
the mandatory budgetary system and the sys- 
tem of basic legal minimum rates then in effect 
was estimated. 

“Great discrepancies between the amounts 
of assistance needed by the individual recipients 
were shown by the data collected for this 
study.” 

On the whole, the December grants, based on 
the rates prior to the date the new law went into 
effect, were markedly insufficient. After a com- 
parison of the actual grants with the amounts 
of assistance according to need, computed on 
the basis of standard budgetary methods, the 
inquiry seemed to indicate that 71 per cent of 
the individuals received less than they needed, 
while 28 per cent were getting more than they 
needed, because it was necessary to grant the 
full amount of the legal minimum to those who 
did not need it. The few remaining individuals 
were receiving the amount they required. 

As a result of this inquiry, the amendments 
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of the 1943 Massachusetts legislature to the 
O.A.A. requirements contained provisions 
(c. 489, June, 1943) establishing certain legal 
minimum standards. While the detailed speci- 
fications cannot be quoted here in full, the fol- 
lowing extract will be of interest: 


Such assistance shall be on the basis of need, and 
the amount thereof shall be determined in accord- 
ance with budgetary standards established by the 
local board of public welfare. Budgetary standards 
shall be subject to the approval of the department, 
but, except as hereinafter provided, such assistance 
shall be at not less than the following rates: In the 
case of an individual living within a family group 
not less than thirty dollars monthly; in the case of 
an individual living outside a family group not less 
than forty dollars monthly; in the case of a husband 
and wife living together within a family group, both 
of whom are eligible for such assistance, not less than 
fifty dollars monthly for both; in the case of a hus- 
band and wife living together outside a family group, 
both of whom are eligible, not less than sixty-five 
dollars monthly for both..... The determination 
as to what constitutes a family group under the 
provisions of this section shall be made in accordance 
with rules and regulations established by the depart- 
ment, authority to establish the same being hereby 
granted. In computing the aforesaid minima the 
local board of public welfare, or the department 
acting on cases appealed, as the case may be, shall, 
in accordance with rules and regulations made by 
the department, deduct therefrom the amount of in- 
come the person assisted or to be assisted may be 
receiving from any source whatsoever, and may so 
deduct therefrom such reasonable amount as may be 
deemed to represent the financial value of board, 
lodging or other assistance which is being furnished 
to such person from any source whatever, except 
where income is received from children living with 
the aged parent or parents in payment of board and 
lodging to the amount set forth. .... 


The recommendations of the committee were 
based on an excellent report which will be inter- 
esting to persons responsible for social research 
programs as well as to those responsible for the 
administration of O.A.A. 


The Displacement of Population in Europe. By 
EuGENE M. KUuLiscHEeR. Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1943. Pp. 171. $1.50. 


Among the many serious questions that the 
reconstruction workers will face after this war, 
the repatriation and resettlement of the uproot- 
ed populations will be one of the most complex 
and difficult problems. Though earlier wars 
have always driven certain groups of persons 
from their homes, fleeing from the danger of 


the battle or of enemy occupation, the present 
condition in Europe as well as in the Far East 
has become really appalling. This timely study 
of the International Labour Office presents to 
the student of foreign relief and rehabilitation 
sound data on the numbers and on social con- 
ditions in which the dislocated groups of 
Europe’s populations are found today. The au- 
thor was formerly professor at the universities 
of Leningrad, Kiev, and Berlin, and his book 
Kriegs- und Wandersiige, Weltgeschichte als 
Vélkerbewegung (Berlin, 1932) analyzed the 
history of migration before the rise of Hitler’s 
naziism to power. Professor Kulischer has been 
assisted in his present excellent study by Mr. 
Pierre Waelbroeck, chief of the Labour Con- 
ditions, Employment, and Migration Section 
of the I.L.0. The study distinguishes three 
categories among the refugees, evacuees, de- 
portees, and transplanted populations (1) Ger- 
mans and persons of German descent who 
were moved into Germany or occupied coun- 
tries, (2) other populations driven from their 
homes, and (3) forced labor and war -prisoners 
brought to Germany or the occupied countries. 

The motives and social circumstances of 
these migrations are carefully investigated. 
Dr. Kulischer explains that about two and a 
half million Germans have been sent, as civilian 
settlers, for colonization of the occupied 
countries in the west and the east, while only 
six hundred thousand people of so-called 
“German minorities” were “repatriated” into 
Germany, Poland, Slovenia, and Alsace- 
Lorraine. The dislocation of other national 
groups is most spectacular—for the Poles 
who have been driven away and deported to 
Russia, to the Balkans, to the Near East, and 
to Germany; for the conquered parts of Russia; 
for Rumanians, Czechs, and Slovaks. More 
than four million Poles and the same number of 
Jews have been removed from their homes, 
frequently separated from their families and 
relatives. The fate of the Jewish minority, 
which suffers day after day the incredible man- 
hunt and murdering of infants, women, and old 
people, is discussed only under the point of 
view of the migrations involved, but the study 
discloses the ruthless methods used for “ex- 
termination” of this helpless minority. 

While the Nazis sent administrators, techni- 
cians, and their armies into the occupied 
countries, they have drawn an enormous 
mass of war prisoners and forced labor into 
Germany and Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland in order to carry on their war industries 
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and agriculture. Dr. Kulischer estimates the 
number of these employed war prisoners in the 
beginning of 1943 at 1,750,000 and of civilian 
workers at 4,800,00o—a total of 6,500,000, 
which number certainly has been considerably 
increased since that date. 

The book does not attempt to offer a solu- 
tion for the post-war problems created by the 
dispersal of more than thirty million and prob- 
ably about forty million men, women, and 
children in Europe, but it contributes most 
valuable information on the functions which 
the agencies for relief and rehabilitation 
will have to perform after the liberation of 
Europe. “As the invaded lands are pro- 
gressively set free, many evacuees and refugees 
will no doubt be able to return and begin to re- 
build their homes even before the war is over” 
(p. 166), while the German armies, officials, 
agents, and settlers will stream back, as is 
happening just now in the reconquered sections 
of Russia. 

The study indicates that the settlement of 
these uprooted millions of human beings will 
require the greatest possible amount of in- 
ternational collaboration and presents one of 
the most urgent tasks of the reconstruction 
program. As much as we agree with the 
thought that repatriation will be the best solu- 
tion for the majority of the displaced popula- 
tions, the grave difficulties for the realization 


of this project certainly cannot be overlooked. 
The disorganized transport systems, the total 
destruction of cities and villages, the spread of 
contagious diseases, and the economic changes 
which have taken place since the masses of the 
refugees and evacuees left present serious 
problems which the reconstruction workers 
have to face. The study admits that assistance 
will be needed for these repatriated groups as 
well for others who will find new homes in other 
countries. The reuniting of separated families 
is emphasized as an urgent task in the recon- 
struction program. 

The resumption of migration will not be 
achieved by a return to the small-scale and un- 
regulated migration methods which prevailed 
before this war. An international organization 
will be necessary, vested with sufficient per- 
sonnel, funds, and authority to co-ordinate 
the interests of the displaced populations as 
well as those of the countries of emigration and 
immigration. The work of repatriation, re- 
settlement, and emigration is far beyond the 
powers of any single country. It is to be hoped 
that the United Nations after victory will be 
fully aware of the magnitude and importance of 
this task of reconstruction and will give social 
workers their share in the realization of this 
work. 

WALTER FRIEDLANDER 
University of Chicago 
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its disadvantaged people. Includes 
discussions of outdoor relief, poor 
houses, children born out of wedlock, 
vagrants, special methods to meet se- 
lected forms of distress, categorical 
assistance. 


In the University of Chicago 
Social Service Monographs Scries 


Planographed, paper bound, $1.50 


The University of Chicago Press 








The MENTALLY ILL and 

PUBLIC PROVISION for 

THEIR CARE in ILLINOIS 
By STUART K. JAFFARY 


Director, School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


A comprehensive historical and critical review of 
the methods and results in the mental institutions 
in Illinois. Responsibilities and resources for the 
care of the mentally ill are discussed under two 
headings, local and state. 


Topics covered include: the Department of Public 
Welfare; hospitals; institutional personnel; admis- 
sion, parole, and discharge; social service; educa- 
tion, research, and prevention; facilities in the 
counties bearing on early examination, diagnosis, 
and treatment; the commitment process; the pa- 
tient’s return to his community; facilities provided 
by Cook County. 


A Social Service Monograph 
Planographed, paper bound, $1.25 


The University of Chicago Press 
































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Monthly, English, French and Spanish editions) 


ARTICLES by recognised experts on all aspects of social policy. 


INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMATION, including informa- 
tion on the effects of war or mobilisation on labour and industry. 


Reports and news items on post-war RECONSTRUCTION planning. 
A special section of STATISTICS of wages, employment, cost of living, 


hours of work, etc., in all parts of the world. 


Price: 50 cents Annual Subscription: $5.00 





A specimen copy of the REVIEW and a CATALOGUE of recent publications, 
which include studies on wartime labour and employment problems, food con- 
trol and recent developments in the field of social security, will be sent on ap- 
plication to: Tur I.L.0., 3480 University StrEET, MonTrREAL, CaNnaDA, or to 
the Wasuineton Brancu, I.L.0., 734 Jackson Piace, Wasurineton, 6, D.C. 


























Che Wniversity of Chicago 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1944 


Winter Quarter . Begins January 3, 1944 
Spring Quarter ° Begins March 27, 1944 

















SUMMER QUARTER OF i944 
June 20 to September 9 


|. Full quarter credit courses, including Field 


Work, ten weeks, June 20-August 26 


2. Special three-week courses, carrying Uni- 
versity credit, for experienced social workers 


General Announcements 





GIVING REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST, AND 
THE COMPLETE SUMMER PROGRAM WILL BE SENT AS SOON AS AVAILABLE. 














